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shooting abolished. All migratory birds are accustomed to 
return to the vicinity of the grounds where they were bred 
to propagate their species. Were these New Jersey birds 
left until fall, some of them would escape, and in the spring 
they would come back again to the New Jersey breeding 
grounds; and by judicious management the localities adven- 
titiously stocked by the cold spring of i885 might be made 
permanent game grounds. 
July woodcock shooting in New Jersey is very foolish. 


A WORD TO SOME NORTH WOODS GUIDZS. 












antlers of the last deer killed shall be reserved to be presented 
to Senator James Otis as a slight token of gratitude for his 
deer hounding services at Albany. ' 
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SETTLED AT LAST. 
- the years 1880 and 1881 a frequent subject of discussion 
- in these columns was the propriety of State game pro- 
tective societies engaging in the wholesale slaughter of pigeons 
at the trap. Those discussions provoked much acrimony 
and engendered toward the Forest AND STREAM some enmi- 
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THE SUFFOLK SHORT SHRIFT. 

| sw Suffolk county, Long Island, New York, there are pre- 
sumed to be a few deer, stragglers left over from last 
season. They owe their existence to the stupidity of those 
who had planned against them a raid of extermination. 
These men blundered about the date of the opening of the 
season, and after they found out their mistake too short a 
time was left to complete the work of deer eradication. It 
is not intended that such a stupid blunder shall happen 
“again. A pack of hounds, a charge of buckshot and a short 

shrift are in waiting for every Suffolk county deer. 

When the bill against deer hounding was in the Senate at 
Albany, Mr. Otis, mindful of the true interests of his con- 
stituents, demanded an exception in favor of Suffolk county. 
It was very properly granted him, for, as we told Gen. 
Curtis at the time, it was better that the Long Island folks 
should be given their customary exception than that the 
progress of the bill should be put ia jeopardy. Accordingly 
the deer of Suffolk county are not included among those 
which the new iaw protects from the hounds. The first ten 
days of October are specified as the time in which it will be 
lawful to dog the deer of Long Island. The two Sundays 
which come in that time are excluded, and the full open 
season is therefore reduced to eight days. That is a short 
time in which to complete the work of deer extermination; 
but, as has already been explained, these animals are not 
numerous, aad if the Suffolk county sportsmen are properly 
supported by outsiders, as they hope to be, the campaign 
will be successful. 

Weare advised that, with that generosity which ever marks 
the sportsman, the Long Island deer hounders invite all 
their friends in the neighboring counties and States to come 
down to Suffolk next October and join in the chase. Every 
man or boy who likes the fun and owns or can borrow a gun 
is cordially invited to join in the sport on the opening day 
and stay until it is through. Those who can furnish dogs 
are urged to bring them; the more the merrier; and if there 
are not enough deer to go around it, is hoped that every 
hunter will at least be fortunate enough to get a shot. 

We shall take pleasure in frequently recalling to the 
memory of interested persons this courteous invitation of the 
Suffelk county sportsmen. They make it open to all with- 
out a particle of restriction other than the condition that the 













ties which have not been healed. And yet how strange it 
all seems now. Inveigh against such ‘‘game protective” 


a straw? Jt isadead issue. The question has been settled. 
Three things have done it: 1. The wild pigeon supply has 
been trap-shot to smithereens. 2. Public opinion has come 
around to the view taken by this journal in 1881. 3. 


birds. 

Wild pigeons are now very scarce, and their netting is ex- 
pensive. As the cost of pigeons has increased the associations 
have grown puorer. They can no longer afford to shoot live 
birds. If birds were still abundant they would not be em- 
ployed. The sentiment of the day is against it. The Coney 
Island Tournament of 1881 was the turning point. No body 
of respectable men would care to submit themselves a second 
time to the scoring given the New York Association by the 
press. of this city on the occasion of the Coney Island meet- 
ing. A great majority of those who approved of and partici. 
pated in that shooting feel very differently about it now. 

There is no reason whatever for regret that the birds are 
no longer netted by tens of thousands for such tournaments. 
It has been demonstrated that there can be just as successful 
gatherings of trap-shooters without the wild pigeons, Satis- 
factory artificial targets have been substituted. The compe- 
tition is just as keen, the same degree of skill is requisite, 
and the tournaments are even more largely attended. The 
members of the Massachusetts State Glass-ball Association, 
who demolished 7,500 clay-pigeons at their annual tourna- 
ment last month, went home just as well satisfied as if they 
had shot at live birds. The meeting of the New York State 
Association for the Protection of Fish and Game last week 
was more of a success than it would have been if the mana- 
gers had limited the matches to live bird shooting, and the 
tournament of the National Gun Association at Philadelphia 
this week will doubtless furnish another example to be cited 
in this connection. So inall parts of the country trap-shoot- 
ing is just as much of an institution as ever it was in its 
palmiest days; but it is not now necessary, as formerly, to 
hunt about for an excuse to justify the living sacrifice of 
wild pigeons. 


SUMMER WOODCOCK. 

N this vicinity, yesterday, the first day of July, opened 
cool and bracing. It was a delightful morning for the 
field, and across the North River, in New Jersey, where the 
wouucock season was so propitiously ushered in, very many 
shooters were gladdened by the fair weather as they set out 
for the covers. They had every reason to anticipate a good 
day’s sport, and we shall doubtless hear that large bags were 
the order of the day with those who know the habits of the 

bird aud where to find them. 

At this season of the year the woodcock are in excellent 
condition for the table. They are about two-thirds the size 
attained by fall, and as every market gunner knows, they 
form a most dainty dish for the don vivant, and bring a good 
price when smuggled into the New York market. There is 
good reason to anticipate that the July woodcock shooting 
in New Jersey will be good. The late spring delayed the 
northern flight of the birds. Many that, under ordinary 
conditions, would have gone on further north to breed, were 
kept in this latitude by the cold weather and eventually bred 
here, and as a consequence the supply of home bred birds is 
unusually large. 

But that is no excuse why New Jersey sportsmen should 
indulge in July woodcock shooting; on the contrary, it af- 
fords a very good argument for deferring all shooting until 
the fall. The birds are much more easily and surely bagged 
now than they would be at the later season. It is quite 
within the power of sportsmen and market hunters who 
know the haunts of the birds to thoroughly clean them out 
before August. No birds whatever need be left over, pro- 
vided the gunners are moderately diligent in their pursuit. 
And so it will happen that while this vear the birds are un- 
usually plenty, next year there will be no reason to expect 
anything but the old barren covers again. 

The result would be far different were July woodcock 










wholesale pigeon tournaments to-day, and who would care 


Good 
and sufficient substitutes have been provided for the live 





[ was repeatedly stated in these columns during the prog- 

ress of the deer hounding bill, that the most intelligent 
and provident guides of the North Woods were heartily in 
favor of the proposed law. In this statement we were per- 
fectly correct. These men did ask for the law; and now 
that it has been enacted, they demand its observance, and 
they call upon the State officials to see that it is enforced and 
its violators punished. 

But there are many other guides and residents who did 
not want the law, and who are now inclined to make light 
of it. They have taken no measures toward disposing of 
their hounds. The dogs in some localities are 2s numerous 
as ever; they have been running loose this spring, chasing 
deer, and they are running loose now. Their owners, when 
remonstrated with, reply that the hounding law does not go 
into effect this year, and they guess it won’t amount to much 
even when it does take effect. The dog owners who talk in 
that manner are likely to be brought up standing, if the 
game protectors do their duty. By reference to another 
page of this journal, where the new law is printed in full, it 
will be seen that it takes effect immediately. We commend 
to Adirondack guides and residents and to all other parties 
concerned a careful study of the new statute. [t is very 
plain. A magistrate will find little difficulty in arriving at 
a proper construction of its provisions. The most stupid 
man, whose hounds are now in the woods, can understand it, 
if some one will read it to him. 

It is intended by those who labored to put this law on the 
statute books to see that it isenforced. The State game 
protectors are charged with the duty of detecting violators 
and bringing them to justice. These officials for the Adir- 
ondack districts are as follows: 

Fifth District.—Saratoga, Rensselaer, Washington, Warren and town 
of Indian Lake, Hamilton county.—SevmMour C. ARMSTRONG, Weaver- 
town, Warren county. 

Sixth District.—Essex, Clinton.—JoHn LiBerty, Elizabethtown, 
Essex county. 

Seventh District.—St. Lawrence, Franklin.—Peter R. LEONARD, 


| Ogdensburg. 


Eighth District.—Fulton, Montgomery, and the towns of Benson, 
Hope, Wells, Lake Pleasant, Arietta and Morehouse, in Hamilton 
county, except that portion of Morehouse and Arietta lying north of 
the south branch of Moose River.—THomas BrRaDLEy, Rockwood, 
Fulton county. 

Ninth District.—All that part of Lewis lying east of the Black 
River, and of the west lines of the towns of Diana and Crogan, all that 
part of Wilmurt, Herkimer county, and of Morehouse and Arietta in 
Hamilton lying north of the south branch of the Moose River, and 
all that part of Long Lake in Hamilton county lying west of the east 
line of great lots numbers 4, 5, 41 and 42,—JoHn L. BRENCKERHOFF, 
Booneville, Oneida county. 

Tenth District.—All that part of Oneida county north of the south 
line of Verona, Rome, Marcy and Deerfield, all of the county of 
Lewis lying west of the Black R.ver and west of the west lines of 
Diana and Crogan, and all of the county of Herkimer lying south of 
the south branch of the Moose River.—NaTHAN C. PHELPs, Remsen, 


Oneida county. 
These officers should be notified of all deer Jaw violations. 


The facts should be given them. Our advice to those North 
Woods guides who want to see the new Jaw in operation is 
that they give the game protectors all the aid in their power. 
The good of the great community of guides demands that the 
new law be rigidly observed; and there should be no hesita- 
tion about giving evidence that will lead to the punishment 
of offenders. The guides of the Adirondacks who are in 
favor of the new law are abundantly powerful to put a stop 
to hounding if they will only exert their influence in that 
direction, and display a moderate supply of backbone. 

The first important step is to make known the exact pro- 
visions of the law. Every owner of deer dogs, every guide 
and every visitor in the North Woods should be made to 
understand that the use of hounds is unlawful and will be 
punished. We have prepared a poster containing the law, 
which will be sent free to any person who will place it in a 
conspicuous position, and we ask all persons interested to 
assist first in making the law known, aud then in securing 
its enforcement. 

But ignorance of the law will excuse no man. And not 
even the plea of ignorance can be argued by the dog owners 
in the neighborhood of Keene Valley, Essex county, whose 


' hounds were chasing June deer. 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 
THE SPARKLING SPOKANE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Even in far off Washington Territory there are many 
sportsmen to whom the weekly appearance of the Forest 
AND STREAM is an event of importance. lenjoy many quiet 
evenings reading the experience and adventures of the hunt- 
ers and anglers who talk to me through the columns of your 
paper, and | find myself comparing notes with them, laugh- 
ing at their jokes, entering into the spirit of their sport, ex- 
ulting over their successes, and sighing for their failures, un- 
til I am becoming acquainted with all of them, and they are 
hereby invited to visit the banks of the Spokane River at 
any time between this and the 15th of September, and I 
hereby pledge myself to give them an experience in fly-fish- 
ing which, when written up, will be a rare contribution to 
the sportsmen’s literature. If the tenth part of my fishing 


experience in this Territory was given to your readers, I 


should probably be set down at once as yarning, and 
my local reputation in that direction is quite sufficient with- 


out giving it the national circulation which your paper would 


insure. And why not come to Washington Territory? Our 


streams and many of our lakes are alive with trout; our 
waters are practically new and untried, except by a few 
anglers, among our business and professional men, who find 
fishing so inexpensive and so profitable in its return of good 
sport that they are not particularly anxious to publish our 
rich resources to the great brotherhood of anglers who de- 
pend upon the Forest AND StreAM for information as to 
the best places to select for their summer sport. 

The Spokane River is a deep, swift stream of clear, cold 
water, which preserves a very even temperature the entire 
year; it is not too warm for drinking purposes in summer 
and it never freezes in winter. It is a grandly beautiful 
river, with a rugged, rock-rimmed shore, and its forceful 
current flows over a rock bottom from where it finds its 
source as the outlet of Coeur d’Alene Lake, in Northwestern 
Idaho, to where it discharges its waters into the Columbia 
River, 100 miles further west in Lincoln county, Washing- 
ton Territory. There are two great falls on the river, the 
largest being at the city of Spokane Falls, animportant town 
on the Northern Pacitic Railroad. Here the fall is 156 feet, 
and affords one of the grandest and most imposing views to 
be found on the Pacific coast. A sight of these falls is alone 
worth a trip across the continent, and the trout fishing either 
above or below the falls is exceptionally fine. 

The angler will find here advantages which other streams 
do not furnish; our river is exceedingly well behaved and 
never overflows its banks, is not subject to sudden rise or 
fall. we have no cyclones, no wind storms, but the most de- 
lightful climate in the world, and camping out here at any 
time during the summer months is a real luxury. Yes, come 
to Washington Territory and cast your fly in the best trout 
stream in the world. G. H. Morean. 

SPOKANE FALLs, W. T., June 15. 








A MOONLIGHT MEMORY. 


HE glories of nature are generally too common to excite 
more than a transient interest, but occasionally it is 
given to mankind to behold a scene of beauty which is cal- 
culated to live long in memory. I have seen one or two in 
the course of my lifetime, and if I could reproduce a tenth 
part of the emotions which those scenes awoke in my mind 
I could stand unchallenged among the great poets of this 
world. It will be observed, however, that I am not stand- 
ing there. 

Lake Michigan has its moods, as fickle and changeable as 
the clouds above it. I have walked its beach when its pulse 
was dead, and the lake lay so smooth and still that the long 
line of the water’s cdge never wavered half an inch up 
and down upon the hard yellow sand. ‘But let the 
ruffian Boreas once enrage the gentle Thetis” and you 
may see its mighty surges, urged on by a gale that sweeps 
the lake from Michillimacinac to Michigan City, thunder 
against the Chicago breakwaters, wresting piers from their 
sandy bed, overturning long lines of pile and stone work, and 
not unfrequently tossing an unhappy schooner on the threat- 
ening shore, ‘‘a toast to Neptune.” 

I lived at Kenwood last summer, and while there we had 
along reach of that hazy halcyon weather in which all 
nature lies languid and lethargic under,the drowsy influence 
of the heated air, and the strident call of the locust, basking 
in the dry sunlight on high, is the only animate sound that 
breaks the stillness of the sultry hours. I never allowed one 
of those midsummer evenings to pass by without carrying 
my birch canoe across the railroad tracks, launching her on 
the cool lake, and floating idly off the shore, until either my 
tobacco was exhausted or my vertebral column in danger oi 
severance against the sharp edged brace winch Indian in- 
genuity has made an essential principle in his navai archi- 
tecture. Nor wasI alone, for other canovists, yielding to 
the glamor of the soft evenings, might be seen impelling their 
dainty crafts through the dusky air like shadows, as silent 
and impalpable. 

One night in particular | recall. We, that is, my brother, 
a jurisconsult of eminent talent, and a Canadian friend and 
myself, had launched our canoe and were resting on our 
paddles, meditating in devout silence over the first pipe of 
the evening and waiting patiently for the rising of the full 
moon, a phenomenon which, as the almanac assured us, 
might be expected to occur toward 10 o'clock. Why we 
were waiting for that event, or just what we expected to do 
when it came to pass, I cannot now remember. It is irrele- 
vant and immaterial anyway. Twilight had fled and black 
night settled down on the water. From the shore came the 
note of preparation, the plash of paddles and the rattle of 
oarlocks as various parties got under way and put off, and 
presently all around us arose the sounds of different craft 
moving over the surface, and the whole air was voluble with 
the murmuring voices of their crews. 

Was it not all the poet sung— 


* * * Argosies of magic sails, ‘ 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales.”’ 

But veiled in darkness we saw them not, or only noted 
now and then the swift gliding gleam of a stray lantern. 
Under the silent but effective play of the jurist’s paddle our 
light birch glided here and there through the fleet, as we 
sought better acquaintance with our neighbors. Some we 
knew and ethers not, and some evidently preferred to know 























































How we enjoyed each his hot pot of coffee and the Boston 
baked beans, as we sat, Turk fashion, about my little iron- 
bound chest, just within the tent. Then the talk and the 
pipe afterward, which is prolonged until evening steals over 
all, and by common consent we are soon curled up under the 
blankets, to be lulled asleep on the New Mexican frontier by 
the distant music of the coyotes. 

Tn the morning we were all up betimes, and strolled down 
to the stream to take our ‘‘rub up.” Then back to camp 
again with sharpened appetites to partuke of an excellent 
field breakfast. 

A mile and a half further along on our road there was a 
small pueblo, called the Nutrias Pueblo, after the stream. A 
large number of Zufiis were living at this time of the year 
in and about this point, as it was the wheat season. Several 
of them now began to drop into our camp, and I must own 
that I was by no means favorably prepossessed with their 
appearance in this first introduction to them. They were 
exceedingly untidy in their dress, besides being unwashed 
and unkempt. Of the number standing about the tent, I 
failed to see a single individual that might in any way recall 
that manliness in bearing and fastidiousness in attire which 
is by no means an uncommon thing among the Northern 
Sioux and Crows, as I myself have frequently observed. 

One of their number, a man who appeared to be about 
three-fourths white, was a particularly uninviting specimen 
of humanity, with his sore eyes, filthy skin, foul and ragged 
dress, and with his head covered by a mass of matted solar 
hair, that reminded one of the abandoned inner lining of a 
vulture’s nest, which had been by mistake used one season 
too many. This creature took no little pride in impressing 
it upon us that he was a Zufii. Just as the ambulance was 
about ready for our day’s ride that would land us by after- 
noon in the capitol of these people, we observed that they 
were arranging something over an anthill on the prairie only 
a few yards from where we stood. As we were on an expe- 
dition to see everything that could be seen in all Zunidom, 
over we all started to investigate the cause of the movement. 
It was soon made clear to us; the yellow-haired man was 
engaged setting a bird trap to catch small birds, and the 
others were Jooking on. For a small sum I purchased one 
of these traps, and I give the account of its workings jast as 
it was given to me by the Zuiis themselves. They first take 


each other better than to know us at all. But these last 
(showing such evident bad taste) were of opposing sexes and 
running in companies of twos, and we, on encountering 
such, and appreciating the delicate situation, would mag- 
nanimously sheer off and run down more practical and less 
romantic mariners. Thus we lay in the darkness, nothing 
visible except the lights of the city stretching away to the 
northward, and in the south a baleful gleaming in the 
heavens, betokening the furnaces of South Chicago. 

And finally the moon rose, a faint gleam on the horizon 
at first and then at a bound stood on the water’s edge ‘‘round 
as the shield of my fathers,” huge, red, refulgent, and after 
a seeming pause, as though making a preliminary survey, 
took up its march across the sky, becoming smaller and sil- 
very as its attitude increased. ‘The soft light lit the lake 
from shore to cloud line, disclosing the flotilla to our view 
scattered widely over the smooth water. By common im- 
pulse the boats moved toward each other and assembled off 
the gaunt and desolate ruin of the old Hyde Park Hotel, 
where every one said “hello,” and every other one remarked 
that it was ‘‘a perfect night.” A small sail yacht was there, 
and although not the slightest ripple blurred the polished 
surface of the water, and not the faintest breath of air could 
we detect, yet some current was stirring up aloft, for her 
topsails were full and she hovered about the circle of canoes 
as softly and as noiselessly as an owl on the wing. 

Some singers, too, were among the company, and the same 
were moved of course to break forth into a song; a thing 
often commendable, but not always. At that time, that par- 
ticular time, it struck me that silence was not only golden 
but eloquent, and I was for decamping. But the juriscon- 
sult thought otherwise, and as he was sustained by the Can- 
adian, I submitted and listened indignantly while a bevy of 
maidens monotonously alleged that 

‘Many a stormy wind shall blow 
Ere Jack comes home again ”’ 


Doubtless I was wrong, doubtless it was the music of the 
singers alone that lent any charm to the quict night and the 
moonlit lake, and doubtless I am a miserable and crabbed 
misogynist in thinking otherwise. I admit the soft impeach- 
ment, und will live in the belief that the singing of those ro- 
mantic damsels was the only spot upon the beauty of that 
perfect night. : 

An hour later we stood on the beach, and shouldering the 
dripping canoe passed into the abodes of men. C. 


Slatuyal History. 
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: ZUNI AS IT IS. 


f ie morning of April 7 opened with a cloudless sky and 
all the characteristics of a perfect spring day. Indeed, 
Northwestern New Mexico had rarely experienced such a 
season; bright skies, no wind, and balmy airs, and of a con- 
sequence excellent roads, no dust, and the cautious advent of 
the early birds and flowers. : 

One of my companions was a jovial traveler from Phila- 
delphia doing the States and Territories, the other was an 
honored curator and professor of one of our worthiest uni- 
versities of the East. He was ou a year’s vacation; was 
traveling for the change, but still had a keen eye on the 
fauna of the countries lying in his intended route, and did 
not hesitate to gather in all the birds and mammals that he 
could on the way for his museum collection. 

Away we went—we three and the driver—in an old-fash- 
ioned army ambulance, drawn by four mules, up the hill back 

of the Post, off for Zuni. I had heard many, many stories 
about the place, I had read the papers by Frank Cushing in 
the Century Magazine and the reports of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, and I looked forward to this visit with the keenest 
pleasure. My friends enjoyed a similar frame of mind; and 
we were soon exchanging former experiences in our lives, 
of collecting trips, hunting excursions, and vovages over the 
sea. The mules in the meantime tugged away up the moun- 
} tain road, through the scrubby pijions and junipers, until we 

came to the top. Here we find Bradley Station, a rough, 
ladderlike structure, erected by the United States Geological 
Survey a year or so before, and named in commemoration 
of the officer in command at the fort. The view from this, 
the highest point, is truly magnificent and beyond the powers 
of pen to adequately describe. We all disembarked to enjoy 
it for a little while. The elevation at this point is between 
seven and eight thousand feet and overlooks an enormous 
valley, flanked on all sides by the grandest of pine-clad 
mountains and cliffs of forms most grotesque and colors most 
various. 

From this point our road lay through, for several miles, a 
magnificent pine forest, to be occasionally varied by an open 
mountain park, or perhaps some narrow valley, presenting 
us in its peeping verdure with the first evidences of spring. 
Here we saw perching upon dead stalks of some gaudy 
flower of the year before, the brilliant arctic bluebird, and 
less frequently its cousin of the Eastern States, the common 
form. Here, too, an unsuccessful attempt was made to cap- 
ture a fine specimen of the shining fly-snapper (Phatnopepla 
nitens), a bird of so much interest to ornithologists. Thus 
we rode along, now enjoying the stampede of the prairie 
dogs, as we passed through oue of their towns; again, mak- 
ing mental notes of the birds that we observed. Few of 
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an old hollow reed about two feet long and cut one end of 
it, just as our boys go to work to make a willow whistle, 
only the Zufiis do not put the end plug iv. Next they get 
a dried little twig with a small piece of the main stalk at- 





these had as yet arrived, as the vanguard of the migration 
had but barely putin an appearance. One swallow was 
noticed, and we saw kildeers and Colaptes mexicanus and 
western robins, with a sprinkling of nuthatches, chickadees 
and sparrows. 

Plenty of turkeys are found in these pine forests, and two 
orthree kinds of rabbits with an occasional] deer, or in the 
cafions a bear; but the gameis rapidly disappearing before 
the persistent Navajo Indian hunter. At the eud of our six- 
teenth mile, we passed down a high hill, over which the 
road ran into the beautiful valley of Las Nutrius, named 
from a sparkling mountain stream which courses through 
it. Here we found our tent already pitched for us by our 
escort, which had preceded us with a four-mule wagon 
carrying provisions and other necessaries for the trip. 

Ah! the charms of a mountain camp in the spring time, 
and above all, ona quiet spring evening. Every lover of 
the forest knows them, and is only too happy to seek them 
whenever the opportunity offers. The absolute freedom 
from all restraint can only be appreciated here; one feels as 
free as air, and a peculiar elasticity and strength seem every 
moment to be taking possession of you. 





tached to it, as shown at b. The lighter and dryer this is 
the better. Then they take a little cylindrical piece of wood 
(c) and tie it securely around its middle with a horsehair, leav- 
ing enough to make a small noose at one end, and some twelve 
or fifteen inches at the other. This passes through the 
opening in the side of the reed and appears at a. Its lower 
end has fastened to it, first, about eight inches of a narrow 
piece of rag, which in its turn is fastened to a small stone of 
some two ounces weight. Now to set it, the reed is stuck 
firmly in an anthill and allowed to slant over just a little. 
Then 4 is placed across the top, as shown in the cut, with c 
at right angles to it, and barely resting on the margin of the 
reed and the middle of that part of 5 which crosses it. The 
horsehair noose is now made and placed on the upper side 
of b, being held in its position by the little cross stem on the 
end of it. The trap is then ready, and if some small bird 
lights on top of it, which is pretty sure to happen on the 
open prairie, its feet resting on d within the noose, dislodges 
¢, which is really the only thing which holds up the stone, 
and this falling to the ground holds the victim fast on the 
top of the reed. 

In one of the pueblos on Las Nutrias I counted seventeen 
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roughly-made skins, males and females, of the Arctic blue- 
bird (Stalia arctica), and this seems to be the bird most often 
taken, and the one they care most about. [ believe these 
skins are used as ornaments to their attire in some of their 
dances. 

As we started in the ambulance on our road, the day was 
all we could wish, with no dust and not a cloud in the sky; 
in fact, this was the kind of weather we enjoyed the entire 
journey until our return to Fort Wingate, a very unusual 
thing for this time of the year. Almost at once we passed 
through a prairie dog town, where the large, pyramidal ant 
nests are so often seen, and I counted quite a number of 
the bird traps sticking up in every direction, indeed, hardly 
an ant nest was without its trap. As we intended stoppin 
on our return, we passed right through the small pueblo o 
Las Nutrias into the cultivated valley beyond. Here the 
bright morning sun shone upon a sight as pretty as it was 
gratifying. Atleast 400 acres were under cultivation, the 

ound thus utilized being nearly level, very rich and care- 
ully irrigated throughout its entire extent. The bright 
green spring wheat had already begun to show itself, while 
groups of Zuiiis were at work inall directions. Still others 
were plowing or repairing the irrigating ditches. It would 
be hard to imagine a picture more gratifying to the eye; 
and indeed apart from everything else, these groups of 
peaceful Indians, some clad in their bright parti-colored blank- 
ets, at work, yes, actually at the plow of their own free 
will, constituted a scene so picturesque that one would not 
likely have it effaced from his memory in many a long day. 
Our road still lay through the level river bottom, after we 
passed the wheat fields of the Zufiis, and what we had just 
witnessed kept us all onthe alert to see other objects of 
interest. 

The Professor by this time began to think of ‘‘taking in” 
a few specimens, and he had expressed himself as being 
particularly desirous of securing a skin of one of the mag- 
nificent old ravens (Corvus corax) that were seen from time 
to time. The opportunity for doing this was not long de- 
layed, for to the left of the ambulance some forty yards 
distant, strutting through the low sage brush on the prairie 
in a most stately manner, was a fine old male with his jetty 
coat reflecting all the purples and blues in the sun as he 
moved. The ambulance was checked up, but before 1 could 
cover him he was in the air and well under way. ‘‘No use,” 
said the Professor from the front seat in a disappointed tone, 
‘the’s off.” Yes, but my ounce and a quarter of No. 5 shot, 
backed out of my favorite gun by three and a half drams of 
Orange ducking powder, was after him. Down he came 
with a broken pinion with a heavy thump on the prairie. 
Out jumped the Professor in a minute, and it did my very 
heart good to see the enthusiasm in this old gentleman of 
over sixty, as he, in his black suit and beaver and flowing 
white beard, made chase in zigzags and curves after that old 
wounded raven over the plains of New Mexico. The speci- 
men was bagged at last and properly stowed away. 

Here we passed the extensive and extraordinary lava beds, 
there, on the other hand, lofty mesas, standing out against the 
blue sky, bold and grand in the extreme. Sometimes these 
latter were sentineled by some isolated peak, standing well 
away from their base, and erect as the pines they dwarfed 
about them, rising seventy or eighty fect or more. Further 
along these mesas were almost continuous, being of fantastic 
shapes and broadly striped, horizontally, by their brick-red 
bands of strata. This section is known as the Red Cajion, 
and its geology is full of interest. 

As we passed once more into the rolling prairie some speci- 
mens of birds were taken, and we observed Sturnella neg- 
lecta, Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides (Say’s flycatcher, 
Western sparrow hawk), Hremophila, Totanus melanoleucus 
(Steller’s jay, mountain chickadee), and a few others; but, 
on the whole, the absence of animal life was painfully notice- 
able. At 1 P. M. the vegetation was becoming scarcer, the 
country rolling, and the mountains further removed from our 
road. On our left, however, we were now nearing one 
grand, level-topped old mountain that I at once recognized 
as the far-famed Thunder Mountain of Zuii lore, and I 
knew the pueblo would soon be visible. It came in sight at 
last as we drove down the gentle decline which enters the 
valley of the Zui River. There in the distance, lit by the 
noonday sun, of the same reddish mud-color as the level 
prairie that surrounded it, was the pueblo of the Zufiis. The 
river running by it sparkled in the light, and it was soon 
evident that the houses were on a slight elevation above the 
surrounding plain, which latter was, at this time of vear, 
devoid of all vegetation, or with barely a dash of grass at 
long intervals apart to relieve the monotony of the red glare 
of the clay bottom. 

My first impression was, ‘‘Why, how small it is,” and the 
second soon followed, ‘‘The isolated fragment of a former 
race, and such isolation!” Then, had it not been that my 
mind appreciated the fact that it was soon to have new 
sights and objects to feed upon, would have crept over me 
(which I’ve more than once experienced in former years) 
that sickening feeling that takes possession of one as he enters 
the Terres Mauvais to cross them. 

Some gardens occupy the outskirts of the pueblo, but 
whatever was planted in them wus not above ground yet. 1 
noticed some ingenious scarecrows, made of empty tin vege- 
table cans, swinging in the wind. Our road led through 
these gardens to two very well-constructed adobe houses 
lying some little distance from the pueblo. One of these was 
occupied by the missionary schoolmaster, while the other 
was his schoolhouse. This personage met us as we drove up 
with our ambulance, closely followed by the escort wagon. 
I descended and introduced myself to him and then presented 
the visitors. Everything at his command was offered to us, 
but it was finally decided that the Professor should occupy the 
spare room at the missionary’s, while my Philadelphia friend 
and I still stood by our tent, which I had pitched near the 
schoolhouse. We all, however, had the use of the dining- 
room given us, and our cook served our meals there. 

We had hardly made the acquaintance of the missionary’s 
family, consisting of bis wife and his niece, before we were 
called upon by the Governor, ex-Governor, and other func- 
tionaries of the tribe. Our salutation was a warm one, as 
the Governor gave us each in turn a hug like a bear, and 
then with no little dignity took a seat opposite us, those with 
him following his example. The conversation turned prin- 
cipally upon points for mutual information, with the usual 
little pleasantries thrown in. The ex-Governor, who spoke 
just a little Foglish, ascertaining that I had been in Wash- 
ington only a few months before, asked me about Col. and 
Mrs. Stevenson, and others who had been at different times 
in Zufii, and I answered his many questions as best I could. 
It then being about half past two, we determined without 
further delay to pay a visit to the pueblo. 

Our party was made up of our three selves, the mission- 
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ary and the Governor. We had hardly a hundred yards to 
walk before we reached the rounded knoll upon which the 
houses composing the pueblo were massed. As we strolled 
over I noticed that two new Zufii houses had already been 
erected in the bottom and were then occupied. Gardens 
and corrals surround the hill nearly all about. These are 
fenced in by high, rough poles, upon the tops of many of 
which were perched the ever-present ravens. The general 
appearance of Zufii houses is so well known to us now, 
through the illustrations in many of the reports of the Eth- 
nological Bureau of the U. S. National Museum, and those 
in the admirable articles of Mr. Cushing, which appeared in 
several of the numbers of the Century Magazine for 1883, 
that any description of them here would be quite superflu- 
ous. It was to me like stepping from the pictures into the 
reality. There were the squarish houses all piled up on one 
another, with the chimney pots and openings on the roof; 
there bristled up in many directions the tops of the ladders; 
there were the Zuiiis themselves on the roofs with others in 
the streets, bearing on their heads the very jars, the like of 
which I had so often seen my artist friends in the National 
Museum illustrating, in short, here was Zui, for it has not 
its counterpart in all the world. At our approach a dozen 
dogs rai the alarm, and off scampered a group of half- 
naked children of both sexes with their black, mop-like heads 
of hair (the biggest part of some of them) blowing in the 
wind. 

Strange as it may seem, our first ae? was, how came 
the hill there upon which this ancient pueblo is erected? The 

lain for miles about it is almost as level as the surface of a 
ake. Jmagine tbe impression it made upon us when, after 
our examination, the undeniable fact stared us in the face 
that, although Zufi may have originally been started on a 
slight rise in the plain, yet its present elevation—between 
thirty and forty feet above the datum plane—is due largely, 
in some places, to the accumulated excrement of the burros, 
and I suspect, too, to some degree, the refuse from the 
houses. This condition can better be seen at the pueblo of 
Las Nutrias, where the entire lower stories of some of the 
houses are covered above their roofs by a like guano deposit, 
while additional stories have been built on and above them. 
In Zuii, this condition is more particularly the case on the 
side of the pueblo facing toward the missionary house. In 
this situatiou the side of the hill has been cut away to make 
room for a garden, and its composition is easily studied. I 
am not aware that this fact has been published before; but it 
seems hardly possible that a thing so evident has been over- 
looked. We were disappointed finding the pueblo so nearly 
deserted; not more than one house in ten was occupied, as 
every able-bodied man and woman was at this time of the 

ear away planting wheat, as we saw them at Las Nutrias. 
tiem leaving home, a Zuii closes the little low door to his 
house by piling a quantity of stones up in front of it. He 
also takes the precaution to plaster up with clay the opening 
upon the roof. Such fastening is considered a sacred seal, 
and no honest one would think of breaking it any more than 
we would a seal to a letter. We saw all the empty houses 
closed up in this way, and it lent to the pueblo a terribly 
deserted appearance, The entire pueblo only covers between 
twelve and fifteen acres. 

Our party next took its way through the short, little 
streets, to the principal plaza. This is a small patch of 
ground, perhaps sixty by seventy-five feet, inclosed by a low 
stone wall pointed up with mud. The eathedral closes in 
the western end of this oblong plat, and a gateless opening 
allows you to enter it on the opposite side. The plain, ver- 
tical upright of an old wooden cross, stands in its center, 
supported by a rough stone pedestal. 

This ground, which appears to be the bona fide top of the 
hill, though not the highest elevation of the pueblo site, has 
been used as a burial place by the Zuiis for ages. Its sur- 
face is everywhere strewn with human hones in all stages of 
preservation, and in two or three places the white vaults of 
the weather-beaten crania of its occupants just peeped above 
the ground. It wasa graveyard where there were more 
bones than earth. Much as I liked to moralize over all that 
this little yard contained, just at the moment there were but 
two favors I wished it could have granted mc—one was a 
scientifically chosen series of Zufii crania for the Army Medi- 
cal Museum, and the other, that six of its most truthful and 
first occupants could arise in the flesh and recount the early 
history of their race. 

From the graveyard we entered the cathedral, through its 
main door, or rather half door of unpainted wood, and so 
jammed by the bones, dung and refuse at its threshold that 
one could only squeeze in with difficulty. Once within the 
building a most extraordinary view met our sight. The old 
tumble-down structure consisted of but one room, the wall 
of which had once been handsomely frescoed, but at a late 
date smeared over with mud, allowing the fresco to show 
only in small places. The heavy rafters of the roof were 
fast falling in, and large breaks showed the sky through it. 
Burros and other animals had evidently made it their head- 
quarters, and the place had an odor about it that strongly 
reminded me of a college dissecting room during the summer 
months. The further wall opposite the door was covered 
with rude carvings in wood; a separate and oblong one, of 
some size hanging above the others, showed a vale carving 
of one of the popes wearing the tiara. This carving had 
been colored entirely white. The carvings on the uprights 
below were quite elaborate and the faces of the cherubim 
were symmetrical, and the whole thing looked like compar- 
atively modern work of the Mexican Catholics. Alter seeing 
all we wished, we passed out of a low side opening on to 
the street; then the Professor kindly taking charge of our 
outer wraps and remaining below, the rest of the party 
started to examine the roof of the structure. We first had 
to enter a narrow creep-hole in one of its angles, then going 
on up through a winding mud staircase we found ourselves 
on the roof of the front part of the building. Here hung to 
a wooden crossbar in an adobe frame two metal bells, each 
fastened to its bar by an ordinary Mexicap lariat. These 
bells were almost exactly alike, bore no date nor other mark- 
ings and were without tongues. They appeared to be cast in 
ordinary bell metal, and in dimznsions something like two 
feet high with an aperture of a foot and a half each. 

The point where we now stood afforded us a fine view of 
the pueblo and all its surroundings. Some very old women 
were at work on the roof of the house nearest us, and a few 
children at play under the lone cottonwood in front of the 
piazza—the only tree of which the country could boast. 
After a last look we all descended to the ground and walked 
down the hot, dusty and filthy street to visit the Governor’s 
house at his invitation. Here we were introduced to many of 
the mysteries of the Zufii household, and here we saw the 
various belongings to a well regulated Zuiii house in actual 
use by their owners and manufacturers. 
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Subsequently we entered many other houses and scrambled 
over their roofs to our hearts’ content; visited their dance 
court (a place that any New England farmer would have 
been ashamed to exhibit as the stallage for his cattle) and 
peeped into their secret dance halls under ground. 

I saw several of their faces scarred with the marks of 
smallpox, and a number of the babies and children suffering 
from loathsome diseases of the skin. In calling the mission- 
ary’s attention to this he remarked, ‘‘Yes, it’s a wonder to 
me that most of them are not diseased, as I’ve known them 
to eat the bodies of their burros that have died from disease, 
and been kept too long besides.” 

Every law known to sanitary science seems to be violated 
in this Zufii pueblo; the houses are not ventilated, they are 
overcrowded; there is no sewerage, and the dejections of all 
kinds from the human body are to be seen standing in ves- 
sels in the broiling sun on nearly every housetop and corner 
of the streets, 

The faces of some of the younger women are quite pretty, 
but of the young married women, or those that I saw, the 
faces had an oldish cast. 

Some of their dances I am told are quite chaste, while 
others are accompanied by customs too foul for record, and 
the people who practice them but merit the fate of those we 
read of in the Biblical legend of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Many of their ancient myths are pretty and full of romance, 
and their language is a sweet one to listen to; but as [ strolled 
back to the missionary’s house with my friends, I knew too 
well that the picture I had painted in my mind of Zui was 
forever spoiled by the first glimpses I had had of the reality. 
To us the study of their language is of the highest im- 
portance, and as a living link, connecting the people of ages 
gone by with those still with us, the value of a searching 
study of the Zufiis themselves can hardly be overestimated. 
Beyond this Zufii has no further attraction for me. 

The Professor robbed it of all poetry when he remarked 
with a sigh of relief as we walked along, that ‘‘he had seen 
enough of that mass of mud hovels on a dunghill, inhabited 
hy people whose habits and customs are too frightful to 
think of.” This was placing it in rather a strong light, but 
I fear with more truth than poetry in it. 

In the cool of the afternoon my Philadelphia friend and I 
returned to the pueblo for further investigations, and we saw 
much more that was interesting. We had the oppurtunity 
to watch a group of women paint the pottery, and later bake 
it on the street. They do this by placing the freshly painted 
pots, after the designs are dry, bottom side up on the ground, 
and, protecting them with old broken pieces of pottery, pro- 
ceed to build over the lot a flattened dome of very regular 
outline of dried chips of cattle or burro dung, in such a way 
as children build blocks, leaving alternate openings. A hot 
fire is then started inside, which soon brings the pots to a 
white heat, and the operation is completed in about half an 
hour. It is accompanied by a practice, a description of 
which 1 will here omit, though it will do no harm to men- 
tion that, as ‘‘the bake” took place on the street by the grave- 
yard wall, I picked up in the ashes afterward fully a dozen 
completely calcified human bones; so the pots when done, 
and we afterward purchased them, were certainly thoroughly 
Zuiiified. 

Of particular interest to me were the golden eagles (Aquila 
chrysaetus) that they keep penned up for the feathers they 
afford. Numbers of these birds are found all round the 
pueblo, inclosed in small cages of poles driven in the ground 
for sides, and lashed overhead for tops. Similar structures 
confined their prisoners in the angles of the houses and 

yards. In some of the eagles I noticed that the eyes were 
nearly yellow, and they were in all stages of albinism. One 
bird had its entire breast and tail, the scapula regions and 
other isolated patches, composed of entirely pure white 
feathers. Others were iu various stages of this condition, 
and from my inquiries I could not quite determine whether 
it was due to old age or to long confiuement in limited quar- 
ters, or to the practice of pulling out the feathers or to the 
change of food and environment; or perhaps to all these 
causes combined, with certain ones predominating. A col- 
ored man, whom they call Cuff, employed by Mr. Graham, 
the trader of Zuiii, told me that these eagles lay in the cages 
and rear their young there; that he has repeatedly seen them 
doit. I have reason, however, to doubt the word of this 
same Cuff, and I must see the truth of his statement with 
my own cyes before I believe it. 

My friend, who was the wealthy one of our party, was 
very fortunate in his purchases, and came away with fine 
specimens of belts, moccasins, pottery, drills, hatchets, sac- 
red basket and what not. I contented myself with very 
little, as I hoped to pay them another visit later in the season 
when the nation would be at home. 

After our exertions of the first day, we spent a pleasant 
evening and enjoyed a good night’s rest. 

Next morning { was awake before daylight, and as my 
tent door faced toward the pueblo, the rising sun upon that 
strange scene, with old Thunder Mountain and the hills asa 
background, will long remain impressed upon my memory. 
Would that its light could make clear to us, as its own face, 
ut least some of the mysteries that lie hidden in the unwrit- 
ten history of that curious little group of structures on the 
banks of Zufi River. 

After breakfast my friend and I took a morning walk 
through the pueblo again. On this occasion we watched an 
old Zuni woman weave a blanket, and I purchased some of 
the tools with which she did it. In another house where we 
had entered in our search for one of their spinning wheels, 
as my friend was very desirous of purchasing one, we saw 
standing behind one of the stone slabs where they grind 
their corn, a pretty little Zufii girl, not a day over a year 
old, and as naked as the hour she was born, with the stone 
grinder in her hands, playfully showing her mother, who 
watched with no little pride on her face, how to grind the 
corn. The picture was a charming one, and if the expres- 
sions of all could have been caught at the proper moment, 
what a study it would have made. 

But the morning hours were passing, so a little after 10 
o’clock away we drove from Zuiii, and in a very short time 
Thunder Mountain and the pueblo were once more beyond 
our sight. 


The objects of interest by the wayside had lost none of 
their charm for us on our return; in fact, I think we rather 
enjoyed them the more for seeing them on different sides 
and in a different light. Just beyond the Pescado, a creek 
that we cross close to the road, we pass what appears to be 
the ruin of some old fortification. Weall descended from 
the ambulance and rambled over this curious heap of almost 
shapeless ruins and débris, It covers some two or three 
acres, aud we had no trouble in finding parts of human 
skeletons, pottery of various kinds, bones of eagles asd tur- 
keys, and scraps of implements. All these slien bore evi- 
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dences of being very old indeed. I captured some interest- 
ing reptiles and insects here, which were duly placed in 
alcohol on our return to the ambulance. 

About 4 in the afternoon, after an unusually pleasant 
drive, we pulled up at the pueblo of Las Nutrias. [I find 
that many _—_ call this the ‘‘Nutria,” and it is so printed 
on many of the Government maps, but I believe it is correct 
as I have written it above, and it signifies, in Spanish, the 
beavers.] Here we saw some Zuiiis, very different in ap- 
pearance from those we had left behind us in the morning. 
One young chief, who spoke a little English, took us into his 
house. This was kept in very excellent order, and thrift 
marked all its appointments. ‘The walls were freshly 
whitened, the corn nicely stacked up on one side, and all the 
cooking utensils cleanly kept. Indeed, the whole was quite 
inviting. The women of the establishment, including two 
or three pretty young maidens, were much morc tastefully 
attired and pleasing in their manners. 

Outside, however, it was the same old, tumble-down 
pueblo with its almost unbearable odors, its heaps of refuse 
and its general uncleanliness. 

Here we watched ‘the women baking bread in one of the 
curiously shaped, little oval ovens, like Dutch ovens, found 
in all situations in these pueblos, from street to house-top. 

The bread was made into oval rolls, with a crease obliquely 
cut through the middle. I have seen just such bread in old 
Mexico, while in Cuba I remember they twist up the ends of 
their rolls and the crease marks it vertically. We saw them 
also making the /e-we here, and to me it was a very palatable 
production. 

' The last mile of our twenty-six was now rapidly driven 
over, when we were once more on our first camping ground 
to find everything prepared for us. As there were at least 
two good hours before sunset, we left the Professor to skin 
his birds and prairie dogs, while we explored a magnificent 
canon near at head, through which Las Nutrias finds its way. 
The rocky sides of this cahon rear themselves to a height of 
130 feet or more, and plainly show the action of water near 
their summits worn durivg geologic times. In these inacces- 
sible places numbers of the white-throated swifts (Panyp- 
tila saxatilis) had built their nests and already had young. I 
tried both above and below in the canon to secure some of 
these, but failed from both points. They are the hardest 
bird to take on the wing that I know of. did kill one fine 
old male, but he dropped far below, where after a careful 
search we failed to find the specimen, and I reluctantly gave 
it up. This consumed all our time before dark, so we 
strolled back to the tent just in time to enjoy a hearty 
supper. 

We pulled out early in the morning to drive to the fort, 
and the clear mountain air was absolutely delightfpl as we 
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THE DEER HOUNDING LAW. 


Laws oF NEw YorxK.—By Authority. 
Cuap. 557. 


secure the evidence of accomplices in certain cases. 
Passep June 13, 1885; three-fifths being present. 


and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


the penalties thereby imposed. 
§2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


STATE oF New York, teats 
Office of the Secretary of State; °""" 


therefrom and of the whole of said original law. 
JosEpPH B. Carr, Secretary of State. 


CHEYENNE TO INYAN KARA.—III. 


\) some wonderfully effective shooting I once saw aboard 
a ship of which I was third officer. It was on the Libbilly 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


An Act for the better preservation of wild deer, and to 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate 


Section 1. No person shall hunt or pursue any wild deer in 
this State with any dog or bitch, except in the county of Suf- 
folk, where it shall be lawful to hunt with dogs during the 
first ten days of October, excluding Sundays, in each year. If 
any dog or bitch shall be found so hunting or pursuing in the 
State, it shall be prima facie evidence of the violation of the 
foregoing provision of this section by the owners of, or person 
or persons having or harboring such dog or bitch. Any per- 
son offending against any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition thereto 
shall be liable to a penalty of fifty dollars for each and every 
such violation, to be sued for and recovered as provided by 
Chapter five hundred and thirty-four of the laws of eighteen 
hunéred and seventy-nine, as amended, for the recovery of 


I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this 
office, and do hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript 


66’ PEAKING about shooting,” he said, ‘‘reminds me of 


from San Francisco to Liverpool. She was a big four-master 
and one of the speediest craft that ever scoffed a storm. Our 
cargo was silks and silver and probably worth a milion 
dollars or more. The sailors when we slipped our moorings 


passed through the pifon hills and great pine forests. 


During the ride I collected several fine birds for the Pro- 
fessor, and took a magnificent specimen of a large gray 
squirrel with black tufts by his ears fully an inch and a half 
high. it also had a broad chestnut stripe down its back, 
and a splendid gray aud white tail. If 1 am not mistaken, 
we had before us a specimen of Abert’s gray squirrel (Sciwrus 


aberti). 


At two in the afternoon we drove into Fort Wingate once 
more, and our trip to Zui and back was at an end; its 
pleasant incidents not soon to be forgotten, although I am 
afraid that those who took part in it may never be associated 


together again. Dr. R. W. Suure pt, U. S. A. 
Fort Wineats, New Mexico, April i8, 1885. 











PHOTOGRAPHING A SirtiInc GrousE.—Lennoxville, Que., 
June 23.—Kditor Forest and Stream: I was much pleased by 
the account of photographing a woodcock on the nest, as 
mentioned in Jast issue of Forest AND STREAM, and con- 
gratulate Mr. Kibbe on his feat. It was more interesting to 
me on account of a somewhat similar experience this spring 
in photographing a sitting partridge or ruffed grouse (Bonasa 
umbellus). The bird was discovered by a young lady at a 
picnic. After several attempts I secured a negative of the 
bird, also one of nest and eggs, copies of which I send you. 
I did not attempt posing my sitter, but from her general 
behavior I do not think she would have allowed any such 
familiarities. In fact I only succeeded in getting a negative, 
by arranging with the aid of an ingenious friend, Mr. Pea- 
body, a sort of double drop shutter, worked by strings from 
about thirty feet away. The camera was placed and focussed 
about five feet from the nest during the bird’s absence and 
concealed with brush. I then left the place for an hour or 
two as the bird refused to come back while I was near the 
nest, and after seeing from a distance on my return that she 
was on the nest again, made the exposure, as above, by 
strings. Amateur photographers may like to know that the 
exposure was about ten seconds with a diaphragm of about 
one-quarter inch, and an instantaneous plate which proved 
to be rather under-exposed. If any Forest AND STREAM 
readers wish for copies of these pictures I can procure them 


at twenty-five cents each.— W. A. FARWELL. 


HABITS OF THE PRAIRIE Doa.—Eiitor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. E. 8. Noble, of Elk Rapids, Mich., a gentleman with 
whom many of your readers are well acquainted, brought 


home from Colorado about a year ago two prairie dogs. 


They are still alive and in good condition. Mr. Noble in- 


forms me that they drink water not often but copiously. 
There is not the slightest doubt as to this fact. A gentleman 
from whom one of these animals was obtained, and who has 
shown a good deal of interest in their habits, is of the 


opinion that there is always a large hole which leads to 


water in each of their villages, and that it is used by all the 
inhabitants. In this connection Mr. Noble raised the ques- 
tion how the vast number of rabbits inhabiting the great 
arid plains of the West are supplied with water. The dis- 
tance at which it appears to be from their ordinary haunts is 
often very great, and they, of course, are not supposed to 
construct wells.—KELPIE. 


An OwL in A Coop.—Mr. Webb, a farmer residing in 
the town of Somerset, brought into the city to-day a great- 
horned owl (Bubo virginianus) that was caught in its own 
trap. Mr. Webb had propped up one end of a chicken coop 
by putting a small stick under it. Budo, while foraging for 
alate supper or an early breakfast, thought he saw his 
chance for a meal of genuine spring chicken, and so intent 
was he in securing it, that he passed by the old hen—as he 
entered her domicile, who made an abrupt exit—and in do- 
ing so knocked out the stick from under the end of the coop, 
and Bubo was a prisoner. The chickens being small, all but 
one made their escape through or under the slats in front. 
Bubo was so taken aback in finding bimself in such a situa- 
tion, that his appetite failed him, and his meal of spring 
chicken was found uneaten by Mr. Webb the next morning. 
—J. L. D. (Lockport, N. Y., June 26). 
































at San Francisco had no knowledge of the value of our cargo, 


revealed to the oflicers by a young lad who had been be- 


cared for by the captain. He could chew more tobacco and 
drink more whisky than any person I ever saw, and was, 
withal the best sailor aboard ship. He could walk any rope 
in a storm with his hands in his pockets.” 

Here Curtis went to bed. 


hazard. over six hundred feet above deck, and come down 
head first, then go out on the jibboom, dive overboard when 


hardly wet.” 
Here Foucab and Doc rolled into bed. 


the Cunarders. Well, we officers watched out very care- 
fully day after day, and finally learned that the crew in- 
tended to take possession of the vessel on the first dark and 
stormy night Everything went well until we were four 
days from Liverpool, in latitude 34.7, and longitude 6.84, 


sky off our larboard side. The captain called the first offi- 
cer and myself into hisroom. It was the second officer’s 
turn on deck and I was to go on at three bells, which would 


bring it into dark. I filled my pockets with hand grenades 
and went forward toward the forecastle, taking care to 


avoid getting mixed up with too many of the men, as I did 
not care to tackle over ten or a dozen at a time.” 

Here Hans and Albert went to bed. 

‘-Darkness came on, and soon the ship was laboring. Darker 
and darker came the night, and the wind began to whistle 
through the shrouds. In less than the telling you could not 
see your hand six inches from your face. Though it was 
now my turn on deck, the captain came up and ordered a 
dozen men to go aloft and take in the maintopgallantsail. 
Up they went and in five seconds down they came. _1 never 
saw such quick work in all my seafaring life. ‘Up aloft 
and clew the mizzen royal to the yawl,’ cried the captain. 
Up again they went and were down again soon as before. 
The captain mistrusted that they had cut the canvas loose 
and cast it into the sea, but it was so dark that not a sail 
could be seen from the deck. Calling Scotty, he told him to 
go aloft and see if the sails had been furled or cut loose and 
report immediately. Scotty was right back and reported 
that they bad been cut away. Calling the men to him he 
ordered them up aloft again, told them what they had done, 
and bringing his Winchester up to his shoulder threatened to 
kill the first man who made a cut at a rope.” 

Here Fred went to bed, leaving Tom, the burro man, and 
his partner to hear the last of the sailor’s yarn. 

‘‘They had gone about ninety feet up the mast, and, sup- 
posing they were hidden in the darkness, drew their knives 
to cut loose the mainskysail, when bang! bang! bang! spoke 
the Winchester and three sailors came tumbling on the deck, 
each man shot in the back of the head, and dead before they 
struck the deck. They were remarkable shots, each man hit 
on the bump of animosity. 

‘The other men did their duty and put the sail shipshape 
and followed each other down, and then huddled around the 
captain, seized his rifle and hurled him to the deck. I com- 
menced to throw the hand grenades among the crowd. The 
first one thrown struck the lock of the Winchester, and ex- 
ploding, scattered itself in the face of the sailor holding it, 
killing him instantly.” 

Here Tom went to bed. 

“The rest released their hold on the captain, when I struck 


one full on the teeth and shattered his head, and the rest of 
the sailors threw up their hands. Meanwhile the storm had 
abated, the moon came out, and presently everything was 


but as we were slowly drifting through the doldrums off 
the Canary Islands, between them and the Bermudas, they 
baving little to do for several weeks but kill time, had acci- 
dentally discovered the value of our cargo and entered into a 
plot to seize the ship at the first opportunity. The plot was 


friended by the captain. The boy’s name was Scotty and he 
had been picked up in the streets of San Francisco and well 


“T have seen him shin up the topgallantmast skyclew 


the ship was making thirty knots an hour, catch hold of the 
rudder and be on deck ready for duty at a moment’s notice 


“The last I heard of him he was first officer on one of 


when at about five bells a little speck of black showed in the 


quiet. We put three of the men in irons. The rest we kept 
at work under close watch until we reached Liverpool, when 
we delivered them to the authorities and two of them were 
hung and the rest sentenced to Pitcairn Island for life. The 
owners of the ship rewarded the captain and offered me 
command of a steamer running from Queenstown to New 
York, but I had tired of sea life and declined it.” 

The burro man and his partner, pale and trembling, were 
too tired to return to their own camp, and made down as 
best they could by the fire to dream of sailors, hand grenades 
and longitude. 

It was very late next morning before the quiet of camp 
was disturbed. Hardly any one dared to move for fear of 
hand grenades,. but finally, when the sailor rose, and the rest 
saw the childlike and bland expression of his really good- 
looking face, they ventured forth and had breakfast. The 
burro man was glad enough to get away, whispering as he 
went, *‘if he makes many such breaks as that last night, I 
couldn’t get on with him twenty-five years. That was a 
twenty four carat story, wasn’t it? It will always make a 
cold chill run down my back and my feet freeze whenever | 
think of it.” 

‘Bet your life,” says Tom, ‘‘I’m a pretty good liar myself 
on the ground, but when he takes me on salt water and up 
those tall masts he makes me dizzy.” 

Tom and Doc saddled up a couple of clever-looking mules 
preparatory to having an antelope hunt on the big flat three 
or four miles from camp. The antelope he reported were 
usually very plenty, but cautiously announced that possibly 
we would not see any, as they were here one day and some- 
where else the next. It was the next with us. We took 
our direction northwest, then north, then east over toward 
the Devii’s Tower, climbed bill after hill, searched carefully, 
but if there had ever been an antelope in the country he 
could have proved an unimpeachable alibi for this day. It 
mude the Doctor say that the next time he went antelope 
_— he’d take a shovel and hunt for angle worms, or dig 
a well. 

We rode for two hours through a big flat covered with a 
rank growth of sagebrush, where any antelope crossing 
would have to provide himself with a haversack of hay and 
a bottle of water. It would have been a good location to 
establish a sansage factory if the hogs could only stand it. 
Happy is the angler who, after patient waiting and no re- 
turns, can wade ashore, and seating himseif by the brook- 
side listen to the forest melody, rejoice in the balmy breath 
of the woodland mornings, and watch the dart of the swal- 
low and the plunge of the kingfisher. Some of my pleas- 
antest days by the trout streams have been when I have 
caught nothing It’s different with hunting here, or per- 
haps the surroundings and accessories are inferior, or per- 
haps I don’t enthuse sufficiently for the average hunter. As 
some philosopher says, ‘That kind of hunting may be sport, 
but it is not pleasure.” 

Tom and Doc appeared in camp feeling like the principal 
mourners at a funeral. Curtis had been in two hours. His 
day was a red letter one. Two fine bucks, one particularly 
an ex-monarch of the hills, Asa friend of mine once re- 
marked in all seriousness—and why shouldn’t he be serious 
about it—‘‘I think my mother was one of the nicest old ladies 
I ever saw,” which reminds me that this was one of the finest 
deer it was ever my good fortune to inspect. 

Curtis was resting after an hour’s tramp on a hillside. He 
had stretched himself out very comfortably by the side of a 
log and almost lost to bis surroundings, when he heard a 
gentle break among the twigs and leaves at the foot of the 
hill. He quickly discovered the disturber of his day dream 
and entered into negotiations for his surrender by hiding be- 
hind his log, where he watched the near approach of the 
buck, who came directly toward the log, then turning 
slightly, donated his side for a mark. Four shots, any one 
of which would in connection with old age, have eventually 
proved fatal, testified to Curtis’s accurate holding; but as 
long as the buck stood up within decent range he was a re- 
ceptacle for lead. While Curtis was returning to camp for 
a pack mule, he was lucky enough to break the neck of the 
other buck, downing him in great style at the first rattle out 
of the box. 

It rather put Tom on his mettle, while Curtis tried to wear 
his blushing honors meekly; yet one could readily detect the 
slight undercurrent of self-complacency which possessed 
him. These were the only specimens brought into the estab- 
lishment during the day, but as they made ample amends for 
other shortcomings, and as there was no present prospect of 
half rations we were all serene. 

Bright and early rose Tom, long before the morning sun 
commenced to mount into the fathomless blue. He bolted 
such remnants as he could readily find of the last night’s re- 
past with a do-or-die manner, and shouldering his rifle, hast. 
ened to the woods as though he had an important business 
engagement. Betty is with him, for he is determined to use 
every precaution toward making a good showing, for he be- 
gins to feel that he must verify some of his boasts. 

The well-trained Betty follows closely at his heels, never 
once offering to lead nor stray to either side. A half hour 
passes, aud Tom, hurriedly examining some tracks which 
cross his direction, turns sharply to the right and in ten 
minutes more begins more carefully to conceal his move- 
ments. A finger raised quickly—a signal which Betty well 
understood—makes that young lady even more careful than 
before. Away in the distance, browsing beneath a small 
cluster of trees, stands a blacktail. Carefully as though he 
were treading on eggs, Tom picks his way until almost 
within fair shooting distance, when an unfortunate step 
snapped a dead limb, and the deer, hearing and looking up, 
stood not upon the order of his going but immediately 
started. 

There was nothing to do but to fire quick as he could 
bring his piece to bear; and doubled up like a jack-knife was 
that deer a moment after Tom pulled that trigger. .It looked 
like an accidental intentional shot, but it opened the afore- 
said deer from a to izzard. Betty was let loose, but her 
services were not required, for before Tom came up the deer 
was as dead as Charles II. Betty had, however, secured her 
favorite hold on the nose, and Tom, stroking his moustache, 
said, ‘‘Oh, no, I can’t hunt any. It’s the man who lives 
around the corner who downs them all alike. Come, Betty, 
there’s more of them beyond here.” Tom’s next shot was 
not as well placed as the first, but it was easily to be seen 
that it hit hard. Away went the deer at an unnatural gait, 
and away went Betty full of music and excitement. This 
was the opportunity she had been patiently and anxiously 
awaiting, and how she did put the yards and rods bebind. 
Slowly and surely she gains, until at the right moment she 
makes her spring and her jaws close with a firm grasp on 
the nose of the wounded deer. There is no shaking loose 
from that vice-like grip, struggle you ever so hard. Over a 
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I am fully inclined to think Ezra 


regarding the Engels. 
Engel the first gunsmith in Pennsylvania west of the Alle- 


Counter irritants, to be effective, should be applied without 
childish dread of pain. 

he other iustance referred to happened in Tuscola county, 
Michigan, where I was hunting with a doctor to whom I 
had brought a letter from a mutual friend. The doctor was 
a “little, short, fat, fodgel wight,” but an ardent sportsman, 
and he led me to a camp on the waters of White River, miles 
away from the nearest road, and by a very puzzling route. 
Game was exceedingly plenty, the weather fine, and the 
doctor’s appetite more than good. 
ing more than was good for him, just to save the game from 
Anyhow, on the fourth day, and just as we were 
ready to break camp, he was taken with what Byron men- 


ledge of rocks in his blind desperation he went, but Betty 
went too; and when Tom finally reached the scene the 
battle was over, the deer dead, and Betty unharmed and 
ready for the next. 

Tom brought two deer into camp, Curtis one, the Germans 
two, and Foucab a dozen or more 
the burro man passed our camp on his way homeward. The 
little burro was trudgiug bravely and steadily along under 
what seemed more than his own weight of venison. 
burro man shouted good-bye, and holding up his empty 
sleeve said, ‘‘Fred, it got bit off in Missouri,” and he 
That was the last we saw of Him and his 
partney; on short acquaintance good fellows both. 

Several days later we struck across country, intending to 
hunt back toward Inyan Kara, by way of Wind River, 
Some call the first mentioned 
stream Wind River and others call it Wind Creek. We did 
not consult any authorities as to which was the proper name, 
but about the wind part there was no mistake. 
water and but little ice. 


P. 8.—Barnes Engel, Greensboro, Greene county, Pa., 
might be written to, but he is vow so old and decrepit that 
his information would not likely be of much value, his mem- 
ory being untrustworthy, though he still knows how to sight 
AMATEUR. 


ouse. Next morning 


‘SOMERSET, Pa., June 20, 1285. 
It struck me he was eat- 


THE RED DEER OF KILLARNEY. 


S in the New World, so has it been in the Old from time 
All kinds of game are becoming scarce. 
The Irish elk, the wolf and wolf dog ‘are traditions of the 
Except in parks, the red deer no 
It is still common in 


journeyed on. 


“About the lower region of the bowels.” 

At first he thought it an ordinary attack of colic. 
only medicine in camp was a small vial of laudanum and 
half a pint of strong kanuck spirits. 
to relieve and the medico rapidly grew worse. He lay on 
his back, loosened his clothes and roared with pain. 
pressed his opinion as a medical man that he had a most vio- 
lent attack of bilious colic, and was more than likely to die 
miserably right there in camp. 
self, and hastened to get some water up to the boiling point. 
But hot towels failed to relieve and it began to look serious. 
Then I told him of my own case, and said I thought a fire 
blister would relieve him in ten minutes. 
try it,” he yelled. So I made an eight-inch square of dry 
paper, four thicknesses deep, saturated it thoroughly with 
spirits, and fitted it snugly to his capacious abdomen. Warn- 
ing him that his life might depend on standing the fire with- 
out flopping, I touched him off. There was a blue flash, a 
quick blaze for a few seconds, and the business was done. 
Not only was there a most effective blister the size of the 
paper, but quite a number of minor blisters where the alco- 
hol had slopped over in adventitious rills. During the opera- 
tion he kept up a dismal how] with no ups or downs in it. 
But he managed to keep quiet, and the cure was almost im- 
We staid in camp until next morning, when the 
doctor cached his rifle and knapsack, took a cane in one 
hand, held his clothes aloof from his burned abdomen with 
the other, and led the way out to the clearings at a snail’s 
It was the most laughable bur- 
lesque pantomime I have ever seen. But I dared not laugh— 
not aloud. And after all it is not certain that alcohol was 
so very necessary in the doctor’s case. 
blazing paper would pretty well blister a tender cuticle. Or, 
if worst came to worst, and there was no pa 
dare say I could have built an efficient bonfire on his belly 
with a handful of dry ieaves. 

Why do I write thus? 


past in the Green Isle. 
longer roams over ‘‘Merrie England.” 
the highlands of Scotland, but the original stock in Ireland 
is only to be seen on the mountain ranges round Killarney. 

There are many ancient races, and many old, noble and 
long descended houses and families in Ireland and Scotland. 
But can any of them pretend to a presumptive title of pos- 
session, even approaching to that of the red deer? They hold 
their privileges by the true lex terre, by a law antecedent to 
all customs, usages, grants or patents. 
aboriginal owvers of the lake districts, their inalienable, un- 
perfected forests, walks and pastures. 
within ‘‘their own manor and hunting ground,” indifferent 
to what men may call change of ownership, or new title in 
These denizens look from the green val- 
leys and hoar hills in calm indifference upon the ephemeral 
possessions and visitors of successive generations. 
of primogeniture have preserved a few of the ancient land- 
In Ireland, were it not for the late Col. Herbert, my 
father, the last of the old Irish red deer at Kiliarney would 
long since have passed away, gone to condole with the 
ghosts of the Irish elk and wolf. 
care, where there were but few left there are now many 
hundreds, and they afford much pleasure to sportsmen and 
lovers of nature. 

In October the deer-stalker in our country has to put aside 
The first bell of the hart is a notice for him to 
quit, so that these wild denizens of the woods may carry on 
their courting at their leisure. 
staying with me, at Muckross, at the end of the fall—the 
weather was all that could be desired. The light frosts were 
beginning to touch the woods with every variety of shade, 
which though not so magnificent as the gorgeous coloring of 
the American autumn, is still very beautiful, and gives the 
wondrous alternation of tints that are the autumnal charm 
of the scenery of Killarney, though, alas, it is also a pre- 
monitory sympton of the fast-closing season, and the wild 
blasts of November. 

The red stags were heard through the day ull round the 
woods on the various points of Tore and Mangerton mount- 
As evening fell the sounds became louder and more 
frequent, and while standing on the terrace of Muckross 
House, my friend asked me what they could be. 
replied, ‘‘is the hart’s bell; it is too late now, but to-morrow 
we will climb Tore a little way, and I think I may be able to 
show you something not easily seen elsewhere, at least on 
this side of the channel, or below the Grampians.” My 
friend while accepting the invitation expressed serious doubts 
as to his powers of climbing the steep sides of Torc, fearing 
that shortness of his breath might prevent his following me 
over ground which in those days was as easy for me to tread 
as the velvet lawn in front of my house. 
seeing the belling harts in their homes overcame all these 


Mason and Arch creeks. 


The laudanum failed 
We saw wind and plenty of it too. 
The old channel was full of it and overflowing. It had 
blown the water somewhere high and dry. 
River was appropriately named for a fact; and dry season or 
wet it will never be empty. 

We were on the wrong side of it for our purpose and drove 
nearly all day before we could find a crossing place, and even 
then it was a ‘‘ground hog case.” We just naturally had to 
make the attempt, for wood and water were in sight on the 
We had amused ourselves by shooting sage 
hens, which, with our consent, the Germans had loaded into 
Old hens and cocks they must have been and 
the fresh zephyrs stirred up and doubled their 


Wind Creek or 


I was a trifle frightened my- 
They are the true 


They range at will 
“Go ahead and 


opposite side. 
the lower world. 


their wagons. 


We made the crossing with much geeing and hawing and 
liberal applications of the breaks and whips with a little 
amalgam of nervous Saxon, such as is prescribed for horses 
in like emergencies the world over. 
for camp we started a fine whitetail from his afternoon’s 
nap. Fred pursued him and brought him into camp by dark 
and loaded him into the German band wagon among bis other 
After an early morning’s hunt 
We camped that 


Driving into the timber Owing to his fostering 


specimens and sage hens. 
we continued our homeward journey. 
night on Mason Creek. Nothing in the creek except ice, 
which we had to melt for ourselves and horses. 

The next day we came to a fine spring on Arch Creck, and 
with good water and feed and wood we camped and hunted 
with success enough to add four deer to our load, and then 
Inyan Kara Mountain, bleak and black, 
was in sight, but many miles away. Noontime came, and 
Inyan Kara, much nearer, was clothed in purplish blue, and 
when we again rested at Coltalluks it had put on its evening 
dress of green. 

Our trip to the Belle Fourche, though it had been an en- 
joyable one, had not resulted as satisfactorily as we antici- 
ated, and after distributing our captures among Mr. Coltal- 
ck’s friends and neighbors, and resting a few days, we out- 
lined a programme for a week’s hunt in what 
the Cold Spring country, some fifteen miles from Inyan 
Kara, and thither we went. The German element was elimi- 
nated at their own request, as they said they had meat 
enough to supply their bachelor wants for the winter. 

The Cold Spring valley is quite narrow, and the sunshine 
visits it but a few hours during the day. The stream is nar- 
row but deep, with a very rapid motion, and carries a large 
quantity of water which is very free from alkali. The deer 
were fairly plenty, and five days’ hunt loaded our wagon 
and half a day’s drive brought us to our temporary home 


pace, I following behind. An American friend was 


Four thicknesses of 
set out for home. 


Well, a life in the woods does not 
always give immunity from sudden attacks of dangerous 


I know of one instance where a hardy professional hunter 
perished miserably in camp with pleurisy. 
case where a strong, healthy hunter and trapper was attacked 
by inflammation of the bowels. 


I know another 


He was packed out of the 
four stout men, only to die in a day or two at 
ither of these cases would have been relieved at 
once by an unflinching application of the fire blister. 
could give other instances, but the above will serve to illus- 
trate the value of pluck and forethought. 





THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The chickens are hatching out all right, as the weather 
could not be any better for them. They are coming off with 
There are three nests this 


But the hopes. of 


The white, soft-winged heralds were here. 
no longer in any season’s lap, but had commenced to assert 
itself in earnest; and recognizing and appreciating that fact, 
we were loth to dispute its claims, much preferring to devote 
our unoccupied time to shin toasting before Coltalluk’s 
cheerful fireplace, until it became necessary for us to journey 


About three the next day we started for the haunts, where 

I knew some of the largest antlered lords of the forest would 
Our way led through the woods of Muck- 
ross, by the waterfall path of Tore cascade and so on to the 
partly wooded and: partly cleared hills in the defile which 
separates Tore and Mangerton Mountains. 
* When we had attained this point, the belling from 
the woods all around became more frequent, nearer 
louder; we were in the midst of red deer, but 
were not able to see them, owing to the roughness of the 
ground and the interlacing of larch trees. 
experience was now to be put in practice. Enjoining perfect 
silence we crept from tree to tree with stealthy pace and oc- 
casionally sweeping the opposite brow of Hangerton with a 
deer glass to discover some of the numerous harts which 
were belling and calling, some in defiance, others in love. 
In a few moments 1 saw one, and handing my companion 
the telescope, he was enabled to see a fine, well-grown hart 
standing like a warder at his post on a projecting crag and 
sending forth his challenge to ali rivals and antagonists. 
This animal reminded us of a living example of Landseer’s 
famous picture, ‘“The Monarch of the Glen.” My friend 
feasted his eyes to his heart’s content, while 1 made off sev- 
eral more deer on the side of the hill around us. Most of 
them were hinds moving uneasily about as if uncertain to 
which of the invitations from the challenging suitors below 
they should respond favorably. 

In the excitement of the moment all fears of fatigue had 
fled from my friend, and a whispered question, ‘‘Is there no 
chance of seeing them nearer?” recalled me to a sense of 
“We wili try,” I replied; and advancing cautieusly 
into the wood on the left, on Mangerton side of the pass, we 
were presently stealing among trees and underwood as thick 
The red deer were moving in all directions, 
One hart, which from the tone 
of his voice must have been a htavy beast, seemed to come 
directly through the thicket opposite us, but just at its edge 
he stopped, and with an alarmed grunt turned away. He 
had avidently got the wind of us, which he did not like, and 
moved off in suspicion and alarm. Soon his challenge was 
again heard in the distance. 

“This won’t do,” said I, turning to my friend; ‘‘we must 
try ground that has never failed me yet. 
before, and we were sure to find them in the cliffs and open- 
Retracing our steps a short way, 
and wading down and over Torc stream, we presently found 
ourselves on the edge of a piece of open woodland where the 
timber is of older growth, chiefly oak, overshadowing the 
greensward, perfectly free from brushwood, which enabled 
us to glide from tree to tree without noise or difficulty. 
Strict silence was the order of the day, and my companion 
was compelled to play one of the games of his youth, ‘‘fol- 
low my leader.” 

The belling here was as loud and tumultuous as ever, and 
at length, through the still, frosty air, we heard something 
like a clashing, not of cold steel, but of branching antlers. 
I advanced a short way among the rocks, and beckoning tc 
my companion, whispered, ‘‘We have them,” and stealing 


full clutches. 
last season in this locality. 
Dwient, Ill., June 20. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Owing to the cold and rainy spring we have had, lam 
afraid the young prairie chickens have suffered. I have seen 
none as yet, and this is just my opinion from observation. 
Quail seem quite plenty, and I believe now they are protect 
Anita, Iowa, June 21. Cc. B 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This immediate locality has never been considered very 
favorable prairie chicken ground, but as the area of culti- 
vated ground increases that species of game becomes more 
Last winter a covey of forty-six was scen in my 
field, and this summer almost every field has one or more 


year to every one 
J. R. O. 


be congregated. 


BeAr CREEK, Wy. 


FIREWATER. 


{From an unpublished addendum to ‘‘Woodcraft.’’] 


Fellow Sportsmen, Hunters, Anglers, Canoeists: 

When, in organizing your duffle for an outing you are 
tempted to add a stock of Old Crow or brandy, remember 
the advice of Punch to people contemplating marriage, 


My deer-stalking 


It is of no earthly benefit, and is a disturbing clement 
1 have tried it scores of times, 
and have gone to the woods for long hunts without any 

I am no prohibition crank, not 
But my verdict, based on forty 
years’ experience, is decidedly against firewater in camp. 

It is true that, on coming into camp at dusk after an ex- 
haustive day’s tramp without food, a moderate drink of 
whisky or brandy will tone up the flaccid muscles and liven 
up the tired hunter in a most grateful manner. 
stuff were only used on such occasions there would be no ob- 
But the truth is, if liquor be taken into camp 
it will certainly be drank. And it is pretty certain that it 
will be used just when it is least needed; while in cases of 
exhaustion a drink made from Jamaica ginger or a cup of 
strong green tea is equally refreshing and more healthful. 

[am not offering a temperance lecture, only giving an 
opinion founded on a pretty extensive experience on both 
sides of the question; and I say without prejudice that it is 
better to leave all sorts of firewater at home. 

It is not an antidote for snake bites, let alone the fact that 
you are much more likely to be struck by lightning than bit- 
ten by a poisonous snake. 

Ican recall only two instances in which I found strong 
liquor of any positive benefit. 

Once I was in camp far up the trackless banks of the 
Second Fork of Pine Creek, when a little after midnight I 
was taken with a sudden and violent attack of pleurisy. 
The night was pitch dark and rainy. It was fifteen miles to 
the nearest medical aid, and no man could find his way out 
It was reasonable to suppose that I would be 
dead long before a doctor could be brought to camp. We 
tried heavily folded towels wrung out in hot water, but the 
fiend that was rapidly shortening my breath was not to be 
3 1 And then as a last resort, 1 had 
four thicknesses of dry paper folded into a six-inch square, 
saturated with brandy and fitted snugly over the seat of 
pain, and then got a friend to touch me off with a lighted 
It was what you might call heroic treatment; but 
' It cooked me pretty thoroughly down to 
the ribs, but the pleurisy left as suddenly as it came. It was 
three months before the burn was thoroughly healed. 


in camp for the most part. I do not know of a pointer or setter dog in town, mine 


This would be good missionary ground 


having been stolen. 
for the owner of a good dog when the open season com- 


strong liquor quite as often. 
even a temperance man. 


crop promises to be even unusually 
abundant despite the persistent market-hunting of last year. 
The birds wintered well and young broods are now numerous. 
Several deer have been seen near the village of late, and 
the want of a good tracking snow during the open season for 
two years in succession has undoubtedly tended to the in- 
crease Of this noble game. 
Prutssury, Minn. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in Forest AND STREAM of Juve 18 a communi- 

cation from Hon. Spencer F. Baird requesting information 
In reply I present the following: 
My grandmother was the youngest of thirteen children 
The eldest of these children mar- 
ried Ezra Engel (pronounced Ingle), a German by descent, 
and a gunsmith. Engel made no 
years in Greensboro, 
arnes Engel, still lives there, a man over eighty 
years old. Ezra Engel went to Cape Girardeau, Mo., about 
1840, where his descendants still live. 
gun” bearing his brand which has been altered from a flint- 
lock to a percussion lock, and which is known to have been 
in the family owning it for more than 100 years. This gun 
is peculiar in having a gain twist. 
runs 48 to the pound, and, according to the notches on its 
stock, has killed many a deer, bear and redskin. 

The Engels were all gunsmiths, and 1 have no doubt they 
sent many guns into the American ranks during the Revolu- 
I have no doubt that letters to Hon. C. A. Black, 
Waynesburg, Greene county, Pa.; James A. Black, Esq., 
Greensboro, Greene county, Pa.; Elias C. Storie, Esq., 
Greensboro, Greene county, Pa. ; George Engel, Cape Girar- 
deau, Cape Girardeau county, Mo., and Ben F. Stone, Brown- 
ing, Linn county, Mo., will elicit much reliable information 


The ruffed grouse 


jections to it. J. F. Locke. 


but see them we could not. 
on this subject. 


and she was born in 1785. 


uns but rifles. 
reene county, Pa. 


It was too early 
I have seen a ‘‘deer 
ings above the waterfall. 


until daylight. 
It carries a ball which 


stopped with hot water. 


it was effectual. 
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on the sky-line determined him that discretion was the better 
part of valor. On arriving at the spot where the game had 
fallen, we found the finest stag that it has ever been my luck 
to shoot at or see on foot. A magnificent beast he was, four- 
teen points on his antlers, and these the largest of their kind, 
his weight, as afterward proved, thirty-one stone or four 
hundred and thirty-four pounds. A sportsman alone can ap- 
preciate my feelings. The only regret was that my friend 
had not the chance of the shot, and this was dissipated when 
I found on my return home that he also had killed a fine 
stag and Had not had his day’stramp for nothing. These 
were two of the remnant of the once ee hordes that cov- 
ered our dear Green Isle, amid scenery of its kind, unequalled 
in the world. Surely such animals are worth preserving. 
Henry A. HERBERT. 


head should be placed in my halls. My neighbor, Lord Ken- 
mare, soon favored me with the loan of a new Express rifle, 
and my friend arriving that evening, a plan of campai 
was soon formulated. He and the keeper were to take the 
northern part of the forest while I secured the southern 
portion. ith full instructions as to our limits, so as not to 
disturb each other's sport, we all started at 4 o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning in full expectation of a triumphant return. 
My friend, to reach his hunting grounds, had to ride up to 
an elevation of 3,000 feet; I, on the other hand, was to drive 
some seven miles before beginning my work. One of the 
gillies or under keepers accompanied me to carry my rifle 
and lunch, asI did not expect te be home till late. The 
ground we started over was very steep, woody, with alternate 
glades and high rocks. We had been climbing scarcely half 
an hour, when suddenly I perceived over the tops of the 
bushes, about 200 yards off, the head of an exceptionally‘ 
large stag. I pushed my hand back for the rifle and sat quietly 
down on the heather, knowing full well from the lay of the 
ground and the course he was taking that he must pass within 
shot of me. A few moments of anxious expectation which 
felt like hours followed; but suddenly he loomed in sight, at 
the same instant his quick eye caught a glimpse of us, but 
too late to save his skin, the trigger had been pressed and the 
bullet had sped, and had gone through his heart. On walk- 
ing up to him 1] found that [had killed a magnificent animal, 
he had fourteen points or tynes and weighed fully twenty- 
five stone. My henchman was delighted, and I think his 
joy was increased by the fact that it being close to the 
boundary of my neighbor, the stag belonged to what we 
always phrase ‘‘the enemy’s side.” My man went back to 
the nearest keeper’s lodge with instructions to send and have 
the stag taken home. Big as the stag was that I had killed, 
from the description that was given, I felt certain that it was 
not the one that had been missed the day before. The shoot- 
ing season was drawing toa close, and these two reasons 
gave an additional incentive to my ardor as a sportsman. 


As we ascended the ground became more broken, and 
owing to small herds of hinds we were compelled to pick our 
way with the greatest caution for fear of disturbing them. 
About 11 o’clock we arrived on the Cores Flats, a large tract 
of table land before the next hill was reached and the goal 
we were making for. Here began the most serious and 
difficult part of our work, which was to secure the spot where 
we ona command an extended view of the hunting grounds. 

Some deer had to be moved away, others to be avoided, 
and the wind that had shifted being uncertain, made the 
task ail the more arduous. Luckily, at this time of the day 
most of the deer were chewing the cud and resting after 
their morning’s feed. A mist had settled down, which, 
combined with the shelter of an old water-course, aided us 
considerably in effecting our difficult crawl. The foot of the 
hill was at last reached, and a welcome spring in a secluded 
nook under a hanging rock not only sheltered us from the 
falling rain, but gave us water that tasted like nectar. 
Lunch was soon over, Tanguiney kept looking dismally at 
the weather, and suggested that we should start for home as 
the day was getting lowering and dirtier; but my mind 
was made up to attain a certain spot whence I had 
spied many a muckle hart. So, putting the best 
face on it, we breasted the hill. My goal was in 
due time reached, and the clouds began lifting and clearing 
away. A charming sight presented itself to our view. In 
the foreground lay the forest, the Upper Lakes of Killar- 
ney lying snake-like on the valley; towering above them the 
beautiful rugged Reeks, the highest mountains in Ireland; 
to the left, the Kenmare estuary; beyond, the Atlantic with 
nothing but that between Ireland and America; but exquisite 
as all this was, the movement of a hind below called me‘back 
to the real business of the day. My field glasses were brought 
into play, running quickly over the various haunts of the 
bigger stags of the forest. Suddenly my eye was arrested 
by a sight that caused my heart to thump. Within half a 
mile lay the very stag I was seeking, the Jumbo of the forest; 
even without my long glasses it was easy to see that every 
word Ross had uttered the day before was not exaggerated. 
A good stag was standing near him and acting as sentinel, 
a stag which at other times many a man would have been 
proud to kill, but now looking like a pony compared to a 
horse. The next question was how to get near him for a 
shot, and a glance sufficed to show me to arrive on even terms 
with him would require no small degree of patience and 
forest lore. We had to go around the crest of a hill, and 
more than ordinary caution was required, as if any one of 
the numerous deer lying around saw or winded us our 
chances were gone. It took fully two hours to get around, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing the huge animal still 
in his old position. The other stag was standing 
a little apart from him, making it impossible to 
get as near as I wished, to make a sure shot. Leaving 
my man, with the strictest injunctions not to move from the 
rock behind which we were ambushed, I seized my rifle and 
crawled on my stomach for a hundred yards, to the nearest 
attainable point I could get to. What moments of anxiety 
were those. I could hear my heart beat, and old hand as [ 
was at this kind of sport, I felt like a boy about to shoot his 
first deer, and it made me well understand how ‘‘stag fever” 
had caused many a ‘‘good man” to miss his shot. Waves of 
clouds kept sweeping over the crest of the hill, occasionally 
concealing the quarry below me. The shot was a long one, 
fully 300 yards, and the stag in his recumbent position 
made it all the more difficult. A cloud concealing them 
from my view for a longer period than those that had gone 
before, determined me to take the first opportunity for a 
shot, more especially as I saw full well that the best part of 
the day had gone by, and that the mists might close my 
chances entirely. Resting my back against the rock, I 
waited for a few minutes—minutes that appeared hours— 
and as if the fates were aiding me, a gleam of sunlight burst 
from the clouds, falling directly on the back of my uncon- 
scious victim, and throwing him into bold relief amid the 

urple heather. ae up my sight, and aiming carefully 
hind his ribs, I pulled the trigger. Horrors of horrors! 
The rifle missed fire, owing to a defective cartridge. I had 
presence of mind not to move hand nor foot. The big stag 
turned his head down the valley; his comrade looked uneasily 
about, and followed his leader’sexample. Instantly another 
cartridge was inserted in the barrel, and again the deadly 
tubes were leveled. This time the sharp crack of the rifle, 
and a dull thud of the bullet told me the messenger of death 
had done its work. The big brute reared wildly, staggered 
a few paces, and rolled into a little glen beneath. A wild 
yell of delight from Tanguiney appeared to let off all the 
pent-up excitement of the last few hours, and we rushed to- 
gether to get a nearer view of our prize, and to put an end 
to him with our knives. The other stag in the meantime 
appeared loth to leave his fellow friend, but our appearance 


from tree to tree a few paces further, we found ourselves on 
the edge of what might be called a “‘tilt yard,” where the 
dudes of the forest looked on while the better champions con- 
tend for ‘‘Laus and faire ladie” with an engrossment of 
attention which completely prevented their noticing us or 
our movements. In an open space among the trees four or 
five young harts, with their half-grown antlers, were striving 
with each other, now rushing together, butting their heads 
and interlacing their horns, until the weakest was borne 
back, when he presently fled to a short distance and there 
renewed his belling until he could muster wind and courag 
to come up to the scratch again. No two stags were indl- 
vidual antagonists, but all strove alternately as if each in 
turn were testing the strength of the rest, until the other 
should remain master of the field, and not of the field only, 
but of the woodland representatives of those fair dames of 
old— 


Muckross, Ireland. 





A BIG B’AR. 


gener be valiant men among us. They killed a bear 
yesterday—a bear of a size not often seen in this region. 
A man was riding over a hill some two miles from this place, 
and saw an old bear and three cubs. He notified some of 
the mighty hunters, and ~~, picked their flints and started, 
taking with them a dog. Tony Miller was at work in his 
clearing. He was guniless, but possessed a .22-caliber re- 
volver, of that sort which may be purchased in quantity at 
the rate of three York shillings for a level peck. To him 
appeared Willet Washburn, also gunless. and said, ‘‘Lo, 
there be bears afoot.” This statement was regarded as un- 
trustworthy by Tony, but he moved forward in column of 
attack, though be did not think it necessary to take his .22, 
never having been bothered with bears on his pre-emption. 

The skirmish line advanced, the dog began to kick up a 
bobbery and growls were heard. The hunters picked their 
flints again. Then there was more racket in the brushwood, 
and the advanced tine of skirmishiers was seen in full re- 
treat, Tony leading by at least half a length—not more, 
though they did their best, for Tony is fearfully long, in the 
legs especially. You see, the old bear was only a few rods 
behind; they had seen her plainly, and for a few minutes it 
was just nip and tuck. Then the bear slacked her pace and 
growled some more; and proceeded to attend to family mat- 
ters, but unfortunately for her peace of mind, she had not 
been able to keep her progeny together, hence, the wild 
huntsman of the Hartz, who was kind o’ slashin’ around in 
that region, saw the bushes move, aud levelling the piece, 
—s an ounce or two of shot around on general principles 
and hit a bear, which by the combined efforts of the expe- 
ditionary corps was eventually saved. 

Nobody seems to know just why the shotguns did not 
move forward at the time the old bear made her charge, but 
Tony, who had a good view of the animal, a little nearer 
perhaps than he desired, expressed his regret that he had 
not brought the revolver aforesaid, in which case his bachelor 
cabin would surely have been decorated with a bear skin, 
and his larder supplied with three or four hundred pounds of 
‘‘bar meat and sich,’”’ Those, however, who have ventured 
to express an opinion on the matter, have said that they 
would have given more to see Tony’s legs going through the 
brush than for a shot at the ‘‘old she.” PILGARLICK. 

P. 8.—I omitted to say that the estimated weight of the 
slain monster was twenty pounds. 

P. P. S.—Another bear was seen last week crossing Wil- 
son’s Lake. The man who sawit is a hunter and was strongly 
disposed to attack it, but having his oars only as weapons, 
he prudently refrained. He states that he was iu plain sight 
and but a few rods away when the bear took water, and that 
he could easily have overhauled it. When the creature landed 
it paused, sbook itself, and took a good look at him. It was 
of the size apparently of a very large dog. Fr. 

CENTRAL LAKE, Michigan, June 23. 


““‘Whose eyes 
Rain influence and adjudge the prize,” 

for whose good graces the combatants were evidently con- 
tending. A herd of hinds, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, stood on the opposite side of the glade from us in- 
tently regarding the encounter. Something more was to 
come, I felt certain, and suddenly a stag challenged in the 
distance, louder, deeper, and more angrily than anything we 
had yet heard, and in a moment a ‘‘muckle hart,” so much 
larger, indeed, than the others that he scarcely seemed of 
the same species, rushed into the arena. He had been most 
likely lying down, when his smal] rivals presumed to invade 
the sacred precincts of his harem, and awoke in wrath pro- 
portionate. ‘He checked himself in his mad career,” stood 
and glared around him for a moment, and the breath from 
his nostrils rose the while like the steam from the escape 
pipe of an engine; in another moment he had dashed at the 
animal next him, and his doing so was the signal of sawve 
qui peut. In an instant the rivals were. dispersed through 
the mazes of the wood, as of old it was ‘* Veni, vidi, vict,” 
and the huge suitor was left in possession of the field. The 
hinds, in the meantime, demurely trotted across the opening 
to meet and welcome the conqueror with the usual exclama- 
tion of the fair sex, when any quarrel or mischief takes 
place, and we could imagine them assuring their lord and 
master, open-mouthed and self-justifyirg, saying, ‘‘We hope 
you don’t think us to blame for the intrusion of these con- 
temptible puppies on your privacy.” 

In answer to some queries put to me by my companion, I 
informed him that the red stags at this time of the year were 
often very dangerous, particularly in parks where they have 
been accustomed to the sight of man, and that they have 
often been known to attack and seriously injure or kill 
people. The red deer, as are all the species, are fierce fight- 
ers, often killiny one another in their battles. A few years 
back on this same ground, a pair of stags got their antlers so 
entangled that they were unable to tear themselves apart, and 
dying in their hated embrace, were so found. Their heads 
are still to be seen as first discovered, impossible to separate. 
Nature supplies them with a pair of new horns every year, 
and it is a curious fact that should the animal have received 
a severe injury, the horn on the same side as the wound is 
sure to be in some way distorted orstunted, even after recov- 
ery. Some foresters or hunters think that the number of 
points or the tynes on the antlers indicate the age of the ani- 
mal, so that a stag of ten would be ten years of age. That is 
not my experience, the number of points and size of antlers 
depending more on the feeding the animal has than any- 
thing else. The cast off horns are sought after and eaten by 
the hinds; they are constantly found half devoured and 
guawed, and I have more than once had the opportunity of 
watching this singular feast. Naturalists and physiologists 
must explain the functional effect of this singular fact. 
‘Nature does nothing in vain,” and it may help the repro- 
duction of their magniticent head-dresses year by year. 

Evening was closing in fast. Our appetites reminded us 
that nature must be supported, and we started for home, and 
gained the old bridle-road, the roaring all around us befhg 
deeper and fiercer than ever, which, in the darkness and 
gloom of the night, recalled Dante’s Inferno. 

In shooting the red deer we judged the stags by the size of 
their antlers and partly by the size of thebody. The average 
weight of a stag fit to kill is about 18 stone or 252 pounds 
dressed. In Scotland the weights are much less, being some- 
where about 15 stone or 210 pounds. The larger weight of 
Irish stags is accounted for by the fact that our climate is 
superior, there being comparatively no snow in winter, and 
again, the vegetution and grasses are more succulent and 
nutritious. The season for killing the stags begins about the 
first of August and ends about October 10. The hinds are 
killed in the winter from the month of November to the 
first of February. Any hind so killed is called a yeld hind, 
and is chosen from the herd for being barren and not having 
a fawn at her foot. Stags have been killed of far greater 
weight than 18 stone. 

Early in October a large party of friends were gathered 
together under the Muckross roof. Among them were Col. 
Long, a man who had seen sport all over the world, and 
there are few who can boast of such a sporting record as his. 
At this time his spirit was still willing, but his age and 
strength prevented him from joining in the active pursuits 
he loved so well. The head keeper reported to me that a 
stag had managed to find its way into the inner walls of my 
domain, so I determined, if possible, to give Col. Long a 
chance of killing a beaston ground that would not be too 
fatiguing for him to travel over. Venison was wanted for 
the house, and my chef hinted at the extinction of certain 
venison pasties which were generally appreciated. To avert 
so disastrous a result, and that the temper of this most im- 
portant functionary should not be ruffled, orders were given 
to the head keeper to go to a certain district in the deer 
forest and endeavor to obtain the supply wanted; and as 
another friend was coming to stay with me, strict injunc- 
tions was given head keeper to disturb only certain parts of 
the deer forest. The following morning we were astir early, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing Col. Long kill the stag that 
nad invaded the home precincts, and we were all joyously re- 
turning home when we were met by the head keeper, Mr. 

John Ross, whose long and doleful face at once told me that 
something had gone wrong, nor was I mistaken, his excla- 
mation being, ‘I have missed the biggest stag that I have 
ever seen ; that is not all, sir, 1 am afraid your rifle is burst.” 
*John,” said I, ‘it is an invariable rule with deer-stalkers, 
that when they miss a stag, that stag is always the heaviest 
and largest.” On cross-examining him, however, it was 
clear to me that the stag he had missed must have been an 
exceptionally fine animal. 

This man and myself had been brought up as boys together, 
had spent many happy hours on the wild moorlands among 
the red deer, and we both determined that the trophy of the 


THE RockLanD County SNARERS.—Stony Point, N. Y., 
June 26.— Editor Forest and Stream: In reading your various 
editorials in this week’s issue on the deer hounding bill, the 
statute prohibiting spring shooting of bay birds on our State 
coast, and more especially the squelching of that villainous 
bill introduced into the Legislature last winter by the game 
dealers of the State, it struck me very forcibly that your 
paper was exerting a powerful and good influence on this 
all important subject of preserving our game. I am well 
aware of the fact that if the game dealers of New York city 
were law-abiding citizens, the trapping of partridges in this 
county would be at an end, but so long as our partridge 
thieves here can dispose of their plunder to a higher grade 
of the same class in New York city, so long will the 
nefarious business continue. Last fall there were shipped 
from this county several thousand partridges, every bird 
either snared or trapped, and our efficient game protector 
succeeded in arresting and convicting some eight or ten of 
the miscreants, yet judicial sympathy was so strong that a 
fine of only five or ten dollars per man was inflicted (two of 
the fines were paid in court, the others were never collected), 
thereby making a complete farce of the proceedings and 
encouraging the scoundrels to renewed activity in breaking 
the laws again this season. There are few finer partridge 
grounds in the State than are to be found in Rockland 
county, and could these scamps be made to observe the game 
laws, and not clean our covers out annually, good shooting 
could be had. We are so near the city, and all parts of the 
county so easy of access by rail, that it appears to me to be 
to the interest of every lover of partridge shooting, and 
especially to such as do not find it expedient to make long 
and expensive excursions in quest of the sport, to join us in 
an effort to put an emphatic stop to this trapping business. 
Your efforts to bring the game dealers, caught selling or 
holding in possession, snared or trapped birds, to grief, is an 
effort in the right direction, for these thieves of ours have 
no home market, and would not trap a bird if your dealers 
dared not buy and receive them. From personal knowledge 
of the life and character of most of our trappers, I am 
confident that under such circumstances they would at once 
go back to their original avocations, chicken stealing, etc., 
and give the game a rest.—T. 


Fioriwa.—Tarpon Springs, June 17.—The long, dull, 
close season begins to open a little. Some varieties of fish, 
having recovered from the wear and tear of the spawning 
season, are in first-rate condition and may be er 
caught. Beach birds have put in an appearance. Sickle-bill 
and straight-bill curlew, with willet and othcr snipe may be 
shot any morning. And the four-ton sharpie is nearly ready 
to go outside. She carries 102 yards of canvas, cut into jib. 
mainsail and balance lug. ‘‘Tarpon” and I can make her go 
where she will do most good. Then I shall have something 
to say. —NESSMUK. 
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| was well aware that it would be useless to fish where we had 


had the best success earlier in the season, and two hours 
were spent in sounding for the proper bottom, 7. e., boulders 
or broken rocks in deep water. hen found we also found 
the bass, but oh. what a change had come over them since 
our last visit. When a hook was baited with a minnow or 
a crayfish and lowered to the rocks a faint nibble migiat be 
felt, but it was very faint, as though the nibbling fish was 
extremely weary. The few bass that we did catch were 
taken on crickets, which seemed to be sucked in without the 
fact being communicated to the angler through the medium 
of the line, so the hooking was done by the exercise of faith. 
When hooked the bass were reeled in without any resistance 
and the fishing was tame beyond comparison, except where 
a yellow perch would take a cricket with a snap that was 
refreshing. 

The second day was but a repetition of the first, and then 
we came home and shelved our bass rods. Our boatman as- 
sured us that until the time that the cold wave came the bass 
were as vigorous on the hook as when we were there in 
August, but in October their vigor had departed and they 
demonstrated that torpor had seized them at a time when 
food was all about them in abundance. The air was much 
warmer than the water, but I had no means of recording the 
temperature of the latter. I have known black bass to be 





“Sport in Moray.”’ Not ver: —— its appearance the Century 
anne published their caper volume on “Sport With Gun and 


Not inferior in beauty of execution, excellence of materials and the 
care which has been exercised in getting it => anew bcok of this 
class, ‘‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” just ed from the press of 
Messrs. G. P. tnam’s Sons, of this city. Its author is Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who is best known as an earnest and energetic poli- 
tician of the best type, though he has also done more or less writing. 
The excellent work which he has accomplished at Albany shows him 
to be—if nothing more—a person of exceptionally well-balanced 
mind, and calm, deliberate judgment, and these qualities cannot fail 
to make their impression in any pursuit to which their possessor may 
choose to turn his attention. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not well known as a sportsman, and his experience 
ot the Western country is quite limited, but this very fact in one way 
lends an added charm to his book. He has not become accustomed 
to all the various sights and sounds of the plains and the mountains, 
and for him all the difference which exists between the East and the 
West are still sherely defined. The old-timer who attempts to write 
of life in the Far West, is almost sure to grow prosy. He takes too 
much for granted, and regards as commonplace a great many 
features of that life which are, in fact, extremely interesting to those 
before whom they are brought for the first time. Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
counts of life on a ranch are delightful from their freshness. 

The book treats of sport with all the different kinds of game, from 
grouse and fowl up through the list of big game to bear. 

The style of the work is very attractive, and the matter which it 
contains interesting. Where Mr. Roosevelt details his own udven- 
tures he is accurate, and tells his story in a simple. pleasant fashion, 
which at once brings us intosympathy with him. We are sorry tosee 
that a number of hunting myths are given as fact, but it was after 
all scarcely to be expected that with the author's limited experience | i 
he could sift the wheat from the chaff and distinguish the true from | taken from a lake after ice had formed upon its surface, but 
beat yn neces meen ee SS oS henna es of the process was not very unlike fishing for a dead squirrel in 

rT, Irabie, as m expectec * 
the artists’ names is read. Some of the etchings by Mr. Gifford are the hollow of a tree with the wormer on a ramrod. If the 
extremely fine, and in most cases the wood engravings are excellent. | Worm-baited hook got into the right crevice in the rocks and 
The itustrations of the chapter on the om. on. aaa was held under the nose of a bass it would take the worm, if 
ut satisfactory. © large he rawn oy ard and engrav iy . i = 

Clement is the best of them, but nothing could be less like the true the nea did not freeze before the fish opened its mouth 
elk than the full page illustration entitled, “A Band of Elk.” Of the | With a yawn and swallowed it, but when the operation was 
two figures, the male is short-faced and stubby, and the female a | over the angler did not feel that he had been a fishing, for it 
hydrocephalous dwarf. The full page illustration, “The Home of the | was more like snaring suckers. I can cite other instances to 

show that it is the cold and not lack of food that is the cause 
of hibernation of the black bass in this section of the country, 


Elk,” would be a beautiful picture if it were not for the figure of that 
animal, which is so obtrusive and which is hopelessly unlike any elk 

but if one case is not convincing I doubt if others and similar 
will be more so. A. N. CHENEY. 


in life 
GLENs Fats, N. Y. 






































































Tae DovuBLe-BitteD HatcHEeT.—Cleveland, O., June 22. 
—Kdéitor Forest and Stream: Will you permit me to reply 
to “Single Bitt’s” inquiry ‘‘Why the double-bitted hatchet?” 
Why not the double-bitted hatchet? The double bitted 
hatchet is no more dangerous to carry than a single bitt, or 
than a single or double edged knife, when protected by a 
sheath, as all such articles should be when worn on the per- 
son. As for use in driving tent pins, etc., the side-of a 
hatchet or axe is always more convenient than a smal) ham- 
mer head. And who ever heard of a hunter carrying a pocket 
full of nails to the woods? And for the same reason that 
the double-bitted axe is used, so is the double-bitted hunter’s 
hatchet. It is virtually two hatchets in one—two cutting 
edges with the weight and bulk of only one, having one 
always in reserve in the event of one becoming blunted or 
broken, which is liable to occur even with the best material 
and care. For blazing trees the double bitt cannot be equaled, 
asan up and down cut can be made without turning the 
hand or hatchet, a great advantage over the single bitt, in a 
long tramp through the woods.—E. P. Lorp. 



























New HampsarrRE Moose.—Second Connecticut Lake, 
June 22.—We have not found an untold number of echoes 
for the diversion of strangers, but the old bull of the bog 
came down to the lake this morning as he often did last 
year. He is the property of the State, and let no man think 
of molesting him whiie he is on exhibition here. His near 
relatives of exclusive habits must look out for their own 
affairs if they will drive caribou and deer from their feeding 
haunts. The moose seen this morning is large enough to 
weigh 1200 pounds when fat, and is in good condition for 
this time, after a long, hard winter. The old hair is nearly 
all shed and the horns are nearly, if not quite, half grown. 
I have seen tracks of several sizes of moose at one of the 
ponds to-day, but rain put a stop to the tramp just in the 
tirst ‘“‘calf pen.”” We saw one large beaver and one dam 
made since October 9 last, when I visited the same place. 
We found some large trees newly cut by the four-footed 
lumbermen. Deer tracks abundant in all directions. —NED 
Norton. 




















The Medora edition, of which only 500 copies were struck off, is 
remarkable for its beauty. It is printed on heavy vellum paper with 
rubricated titie and initials, and no effort has been spared to make it 
a@ most attractive volume. The heavy buckram binding, with its 
tasteful gold lettering and medallions, give the volume an appearance 
which is at once simple and elegant. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest und Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


HIBERNATION OF THE BLACK BASS. 


Pr the paper with the above caption, read before the Fish- 
eries Society, the author, Dr. Henshall, inclines to the 
opinion that the hibernation of the black bass is influenced 
as much, if not more, by the supply of its principal food as 
by the state of the temperature. 

This theory is contrary to what personal experience has 
taught me, and I havea firmly rooted conviction that the 
torpidity of the black bass is caused by the temperature 
alone. 

This being the cause, the natural consequence is the effect, 
viz.: That in a state of semi-stupor, the bass have little in- 
clination or power to seek for food, however abundant it may 
be. Whatever falls directly under the'* noses they accept 
with thanks. I ought, perhaps, in justice to say that my 
observations regarding hibernation have been confined to 
waters in Northern New York, because at the season when 
this sluggishness overcomes the black bass, it is hardly worth 
while to go far to seek them as they render little or no re- 
turn for the angl]er’s outlay of time and patience. 

The principal food of the biack bass in Northern New 
York is the yellow perch, and if at any time during the open 
season ten bass are opeped-and examined, nine of them will 
be found to contain little, if anything, but perch in process 
of digestion. The food supply—even the favorite food of 
the bass—ought not once a year to seriously diminish in 
forty-eight hours, but the black bass during that period of 
time will change from a state of activity and become in- 
active. 

In fact, the food supply does not apparently decrease at 
the time the bass becomes torpid, for besides the perch, 
which resort to the same depth of water and often to the 
same kind of bottom with the bass, crayfish are plentiful, 
and crickets and grasshoppers are abroad, and [ am not pre- 
pared to say that other crustacea, and insects in some stages 
of development between the larve and winged states, do not 
also abound. But certain it is that the black bass become 
torpid while yet there is an abundance of food similar to that 
upon which they feed during the summer months. A case 
which illustrates my belief, although not an isolated one by 
any means, is found in the last bass fishing I did during the 
past year. 

Oct. 15 I started with a friend whom I have mentioned in 
ForEsT AND STREAM, Mr. Cleveland, for Cape Vincent, ex- 

cting to get some black bass <<" the St. Lawrence 

iver. During the day there was a change in the weather 
and before night it was quite cold. The next day there was 

a strong north wird and still lower temperature, and we 
went over to Lake Ontario, hoping to get a little fishing in 
the lee of an island. This proving impracticable because of 
the increasing wind, we gave up the bass and arranged to go 
out on the following day with the sturgeon-netters to lift 
their nets. The morning opened with a hailstorm and a 

furious north wind, but the netters decided in the middle of 
the forenoon to venture out, and we prepared ourselves by 
putting fur greatcoats outside of our ordinary overcoats, and 
were then not uncomfortably warm, as the wind continued 
in the north all day. The next morning (the 18th) we awoke 
to find it snowing, with dark, forbidding clou‘s piled up in 

the north, and we concluded ‘to return home. Sunday, the 
19th, was pleasantly warm, and we decided to fish Long 

Pond the next day, which we did without getting a bass, 

although just before our departure for Cape Vincent the 
bass in this pond were in a biting mood. We did get some 
fine perch in the pond after we found we could not inveigle 

the bass. 

Tuesday we went to Brant Lake—the weather continuing 
like Indian summer-—and arrived in time to fish during the 
afternoon. The landlord of the ‘‘Bass Pavalion” told us that 
two gentlemen had been fishing there with excellent success 
until the ‘‘cold snap” came, when the bass ceased to bite. I 
thought the water must have been warmed somewhat during 
three days of genial sunshine, and had great hopes. We had 
for bait minnows, crayfish, crickets, frogs, grasshoppers, 
and dobsons (the last mentioned were sent by ‘‘Wawa- 
yanda” to the two gentlemen referred to above, and arriving 
after their departure we had the benefit of them); all but 
the dobson were caught on the spot after our arriyal, [| 








THE NEWFOUNDLAND SEAL FISHERY. 


‘. seal fishery of Newfoundland, which bas brought 

and continues to bring such an amount of wealth to 
the colony, is comparatively of recent origin. The codfish- 
ery had been prosecuted for nearly four hundred years, but 
the seal fishery was of little rs yon till the beginning of 
the present century. It would appear that the attention of 
the people was so absorbed in capturing and curing cod 
that they neglected this industry, which, though difficult 
and dangerous, was capable of being made very profitable. 
Thus, while plying nets and hook and line on the Banks and 
along the shores for centuries in capturing the cod, they paid 
no attention to the oleaginous treasures which the vast ice 
fields every year brought within their reach, and the great 
seal herds were left to bring forth their young amid the icy 
solitudes, undisturbed by the murderous gun, club and knife 
of the seal hunter. But this paradisaical condition of the 
seal was not to last forever. The day at length came when 
thousands of savage hunters forced their way through the 
crystal ramparts by which nature had so long guarded these 
helpless innocents. With exultant shouts the invaders 
leaped on the ice fields, and soon the ‘‘shivering seals’ low 
moans” were heard ascending to heaven in piteous appeal. 
The happy nursery of countless mother seals became a 
slaughter house, red with the blood of their murdered dar- 
lings slain in their ice cradles. All around the bloody car- 
cases were strewn, staining the virgin snow; and the spot 
where tender mothers were lately fondling their white- 
coated babies became a scene of horror and death. Such is 
the seal hunt of to-day, involving each year a vast destruc- 
tion of young and old seal-life for the benefit of man, ‘‘the 
lord of creation,” and for the promotion of our modern civ- 
ilization with its ever-increasing wants. 

The value of the seal for human uses and the right method 
of capturing it in these regions was slowly learned. At first 
seals were taken in nets which were placed between the shore 
and some island or rock at no great distance. In their migra- 
tory movements the seals go south along the shore during 
the early part of winter, and by means of the nets placed in 
these narrow passages a few were taken. L’Abbe Raynal 
tells us that even previous to the year 1763 English fishermen 
were in the habit of repairing to certain favorable places in 
order to capture seals by nets placed in the way referred to. 
The same method is still pursued on some parts of the 
northern coast of the island and at Labrador, especially in 
capturing the bay or shore seal which is non-migratory. is 
net fishery is continued throughout the winter, but, of 
course, the number thus taken is comparatively insigni‘icant. 
When thus captured the seals are generally left in a frozen 
state till the latter end of April or beginning of May, when 
the increasing warmth permits the extraction of the oil. In 
some instances they are ‘‘sculped” when taken, that is the 
skin and fat are separated, the former is salted and the latter 
treated in such a way as to extract the oil. 

This net-fishing must have been supplemented by other 
methods of taking seals on the ice in spring, either by shoot- 
ing them casually or taking them along shore, when the ice 
was pressed in on the coast by easterly winds. In proof of 
this, we find from the annual returns made by the admirals 
commanding on the Newfoundland station to the Board of 
Trade, that trom 1750 there was a gradual increase in the 
quantities of seal oil exported. This item of export is men- 
tioned for the first time in the returns for 1749, when its 
value for that year is stated to have been £1,006 sterling. 
In 1767 the seal oil exported had risen in value to £8,882, 
and in the following year to £12,664. In 1769 it fell to £5,375 
and in 1772 rose to £13,406. The largest export meationed 
in these returns was that of 1773, when its value was £26,388. 
During the following year it fluctuated greatly, just as it 
does at the present day, sometimes sinking to £3,000 and 
£4,000 and only once exceeding £11,000 in value. The last 
of these returns was for 1792, when the seal oil was in value 
£11,920. 

There is another rather curious item in these returns which 
in these days is hardly intelligible. In the return for 1767, 
mention is made, for the first time, of ‘‘seacow oil, skins and 
teeth,” which are valued forjthat year at £1,238. Two years 
later the value rose to £2,226, but the entries under this head 
suddenly ceased in 1774, when the value was £1,065. Pro- 
bably this industry ceased to be prosecuted after that, date. 
The ‘‘seacow” of those days was the animal known now as 
the walrus. It was also called *‘morse,” and sometimes ‘‘sea- 
horse.” In the early days of the Newfoundland fisheries, 
walruses and whales were plentiful on certain parts of the 
coast, and the capture of them was prosecuted by the more 
enterprising and daring fishermen. Hackluyt, the indefatiga: 


















SHoorina Woopcock out oF SEaAson.—Complaint has 
been made to the West Jersey Game Protective Society that 
some Philadelphians have already been killing woodcock 
near Hammonton, N. J. Although these Philadelphians 
may be members of the Association and carry with them the 
proper licenses to shoot in the State of New Jersey, this does 
not protect them, and every effort should be made to have 
them indicted for this breach of the law. The statute is bad 
enough in itself to allow summer woodcock shooting at all. 
Two wrongs do not makea right. Thelate dry weather has 
concentrated all the birds, and they will suffer. Cannot the 
sportsmen wait until fall7—Homo. 





























THE ADIRONDACK Hounpine Brui.—The Curtis bill, for- 
bidding the use of hounds for hunting deer in New York, 
was the last bill signed by Governor Hill. It is now a law, 
and a good one, as it will prevent the merciless slaughter of 
deer by dude sportsmen, who have been in the habit of fol- 
lowing the hounded animals out upon the Jakes and clubbing 
them to death while the guides held the frightened animals 
by the tails. To the Forrest AND STREAM, of New York, 
great credit is due for the pertinacity with which it has 
fought for the passage of this law.— Newark Sunday Call, 
















THE DEER AND THE “FOREST AND STREAM.”—Edéitor 
Forest and Stream: Your commendable efforts in behalf of 
the bill for prevention of hounding deer in the Adirondacks 
should receive recognition from every sportsman and person 
interested in prolonging the pleasures left to us in this part 
of the country. Every time I see a deer (and I like to watch 
them) in the Adirondacks I shall think of Forest AND 
STREAM.—SPENCER M. Nasu. 













CHINESE PHEASANTS IN OREGON.—A report from Lebanon, 
Linn county, Oregon, says that the Mongolian pheasants 
which were turned loose in that region have wonderfully 
multiplied. Scores of half-fledged pheasants of this breed 
are seen almost every day scurrying about over the prairie. 
These are the birds which were brought from China by Mr. 
Denny, formerly United States Consul there. 













GAME IN THE NATIONAL PARK.—A correspondent writ- 
ing from Fire Hole Basin, reports elk and deer abundant in 
the southern part of the Park, with antelope and wildfowl. 
One party, on a recent trip from Fire Hole to Yellowstone 
Lake, saw sixty-four buffalo. Bears are also frequently en- 
countered, and are found fishing in the streams where the 
trout spawn. 















Outo.—Vanlue.— Woodcock shooting iu this part of Ohio 
promises to be very fine. Quail were very plenty here last 
fall, but the excessive hard treezing thinned them out quite 
oa A few snipe were killed here this spring.— 


Lockwoop, Tioga County, N. Y.—The summer has been 
thus far a favorable one for game, with no long continued 
storms nor cold weather to kill the young grouse. A gun 
club keeps the sportsman in practice at the trap instead of at 
birds. The laws are better kept than before in years.—J. H. 


ANDRE. 
Slew Publications. 


HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN.* 


—__ books upon the better class of field sports are cer- 
tainly more highly appreciated now than they used to be, and 
no better evidence of this is needed thaa the rapidity with which 
they follow one another. The fact is that people nowadays realize 
in some small measure the importance of the sports of the field and 
water, and have come to understand something of the benefits to be 
derived from a reasonable and reasoning indulgence ia them. Now 
they are applauded—not too enthusiastically, but still applauded—a 
very few years ago they were barely tolerated, and a short time be- 
fore that a manwho went ‘-gunnin’ or fishin’,” lost caste among 
eee people just about in the same way that one did who got 
ruok. 

Of course publishers follow the popular taste in these matters, and 
produce beautiful volumes which now sell by hundreds, where a few 
years ago they would have sold by units. One of the most note- 
worthy of the books of this type was the beautiful English volume on 


*Hunting Trips | of a | Ranchman | Sketches of Sport on the North- 
ern Cattle Plains | By Theodore Roosevelt | Author of “History of 
the Naval War of 1812°’ | Medallion | Illustrated by A. B. Frost, R. 
Swain Gifford, J. C. Beard, Fannie E. Gifford | Henry Sandham | —— 
| Lam or, and London | G, P, Putnam’s Sons | The Knickerbocker 
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ble chronicler of early voyages, in giving an account of a 


expedition to Newfoundland in the year 1593, consisting of 
two vessels commanded by Richard Strang and George 
Drake, informs us that, ‘‘in his time there were on the shores 
of the island of Ramea, within the Straits of St. Peter, on the 
back of Newfoundland, chiefly in April, May and June, 
multitudes of amphibious creatures called vacce marine, or 
morses, the two large teeth of which resembling ivory and 


their oil, were considered as valuable articles of commerce. 


That Captain Drake found there a ship belonging to the 
inhabitants of St. Malo, almost full freighted with morses. 
That he also observed several whales of an enormus size, 
together with great numbers of seals and porpoises, of which 


they killed several.” 


hen the simple-minded old chronicler goes on to tell us 
that these morses or sea cows were very strong and difficult 
to be taken on shore, aud that the inhabitants used to catch 
them by the following stratagem: ‘“‘They tie,” says Hack- 


luyt, ‘‘a bull toa stake in the depth of two feet of water, 
they ther beat and torment him by twisting his tail until 
they make him roar; as soon as these creatures hear his 


cries they craw! to the bull and are easily taken.” With our 


knowledge of the habits of the walrus we smile at this in- 
genious method of taking the animal in the olden time. We 
are lost in wonder as to how the scattered fishermen of those 
days managed to procure enough bulls for the prosecution of 
this branch of the fisheries, and how it came to pass that the 
roarjng of the bull proved so irresistibly attractive to the 
walruses that they scrambled ashore to him. Was there an 
“affinity” between ‘‘sea cows” and land bulls in those prim- 
itive ages? Evidently our honest chronicler had been im- 
posed on by some sailor’s ‘‘yarn” which he was too unsus- 
picious to question. In those days there were no means of 
verifying the tales of wonder told by sailors and travelers 
who had visited the New World. 

In Churchill’s collection of voyages published in 1606, the 
following account of the walrus is given in a description of 
“New France:” ‘‘This annimal is called morse, hippopota- 
mus or sea-horse, and is said to be more like a cow than a 
horse; of hair like the seal, that is to say, dapple gray and 
somewhat toward red, the skin very hard, and small head 
with two rows of teeth on each side, between which there 
are two of them hanging from the upper jaw downward of 
the form of a young elephant’s tooth, wherewith this crea- 
ture helpcth himself to climb on the rocks; his ears are short 
as well as his tail; he loweth as an ox, has wings or fins at 
his feet and the female calleth her young ones vn the land.” 

It is quite clear from these accounts and especially from 
the returns of the admirals already referred to, that the 
walrus was found on the southern and western coasts of the 
island at an early date in considerable numbers, and that it 
was captured for a lengthened period, and finally became 
extinct or scarce about 1774. An occasional wanderer from 
the Arctic regions is sometimes taken at present by the seal- 
hunters among the ice fields to the-northeast of the islands, 
but it is not now met with near the shores. 

Hackluyt’s account of Drake’s voyage, already referred to, 
and that of Captain Rice Jones’s voyage in 1594, make it 
clear that whales were also found in these regions in greater 
abundance than at present, and of larger size than any to be 
met with in these days. In fact, a whale fishery on rather 
an extensive scale was carried on in the Guif of St. Law- 
rence, off the southern coast of Newfoundland and as far 
south as Nantucket; and New England men were actively 
engaged init. In the Scots’ Magazine for March, 1764, it is 
stated that a valuable whale fishery had been discovered and 
prosecuted, during the preceeding three years, in the Gulf 
and River of St. Lawrence. The New England people sent 
from fifty to eighty vessels to take part in this fishery, which 
appears to have been very valuable. A ‘‘History of British 
America,” published in 1773, mentions that whales formerly 
set along shore by Cape Cod for many successive years, at 
which time there was good whaling in boats. After this the 
whales left this ground und the fishermen had to follow them 
further out into the ocean. ‘‘Letters from an American 
Farmer,” published in 1782, inform us that the whale fish- 
ery was at that time very considerable at Nantucket, this 
being the greatest mart for oil, whalebone and spermaceti 
on the continent; and that there were no less than eleven 
different speci¢s known then at that part of the North 
American coast. The whale fishery is still pursued, to some 
extent, in the Bay of Chaleurs and the adjacent seas. The 
whales caught within the Gulf of St. Lawrence are the hump- 
backs, which are from 40 to 70 feet in length and yield 
from three to eight tons of oil. The same species is still 
seen occasionally on the Newfoundland coast, and also the 
finback, the spermaceti of various sizes, the blackfish whale, 
the grampus and porpoise. In Fortune Bay whales are still 
taken, but the fishery is now unimportant. 

While the whales have been gradually disappearing from 
these seas, the seals, on the other hand, have not diminished 
in numbers, and their capture now constitutes one of the 
most important industries of the Newfoundland fishermen. 
We have seen that at first the seals were taken in nets. The 
next step was shooting them from large boats, which sailed 
about the middle of April. At that time of the year the 
young seals had left their icy cradles and taken to the water, 
so that only 4 few could be reached by the seal hunter’s gun. 
As late as 1795 the whole catch of seals only amounted to 
about 5,000 per annum. At length an important step in ad- 
vance was taken by fitting out small schooners of from thirty 
to fifty tons, carrying from twelve to eighteen men, the out- 
fit of each vessel costing about seventy-five pounds. The 
vessels were strongly built and had certain appliances for 
encountering ice. They did not at first leave port till after 
March 21, in order to avoid the equinoctial gales, or ‘St. 
Patrick’s brush,” as it was called. Soon, however, 
they learned by experience the advantage of making 
an earlier start in order to reach the young harps 
before they had taken to the water. The first of March at 
length became the usual time for starting on the seal hunt. 
In these little schooners the men speedily acquired hardihood 
and daring, and became expert in battling with the floes. 
The people of Conception Boy led the way in this new enter- 
prise, and Carbonear, Harbor Grace, Bay Roberts, Cupids 
and Brigus became the centers of the sealing industry. The 
skippers of these little vessels of from 40 to 100 tons, be- 
came ‘‘mighty hunters” of seals, and many of them acquired 
considerable wealth. St. John’s, the capital, soon followed, 
and its enterprising people had speedily a small fleet em- 
ployed in the hazardous but frequently lucrative industry. 
One hundred vessels used to leave the port of St. John’s for 
the ice fields. There cun be little doubt that seals were in 
those days much more numerous and were taken nearer 
shore than at the present time. So remunerative was the 


new industry found to be that its growth was wonderfully’ 


rapid. In 1800 and the five following years there were only 











534,378. 


During the decade from 1852 to 1862 the average catch 
diminished. In 1855, 293,083 were taken; in 1856, 361,317; 
in 1858, 507.624; in 1859, 329,185; in 1860, 444,202; in 1861, 
375,282; in 1862, 268,624. In 1857 there were 400 vessels of 
from 80 to 200 tons engaged in the seal fishery, their united 
crews numbering 13,000 men. The average annual value of 
the fishery, at that period, was from « million to a million 


and a quarter dollars, 


The history of the seal fishery during the last fourteen 


years shows the usual fluctuations and but few large catches, 
as the following table will show: 


Years. No. of Seals. Years. No. of Seals. 
BAIT sin Ste'5 wipe, toad Sieconno ie RE ED ow ge Seren Sb raGebrelaecreee 457,855 


The foregoing table shows that during the last four years 
the seal fishery has been a failure, the catch not having been 
much over half the average of former years. Whether this 
has been caused by an actual diminution in the number of 
seals or has arisen from the unfavorable condition of the ice 


which prevented the vessels from reaching the seals, or, 


what is more likely, partly from both causes, cannot at 


present be determined. 


The practice of killing old breeding seals, in large num- 
bers, in addition to the young, has been followed for the last 


ten years, and may have exerted an injurious influence on 
the fishery. That practice has now been partially aban- 


doned, by an agreement among owners of vessels not to con- 


tinue the fishery after April 80in each year. I donot believe 
that any serious injury has yet been done, or that the number 
of seals is less than formerly. 

In the year 1863 the great innovator, steam, entered the 
field, and the first steamer took part in this fishery. The 
value of steam, in connection with Arctic explorations, had 
previously been demonstrated ; and its introduction has rev- 
olutionized the sealing industry. It was soon found that 
steamers strongly built and armed for encountering ice, pos- 
sessed an immense superiority over the old sailing vessels, 
They could cleave their way through ice in which the sailing 
vessel would be powerless; could hold on to a ‘‘seal patch” 
when the other would be blown off; and carrying larger 
crews could bring in immense loads of pelts when the seals 
were met with in abundance. In consequence the number 
of steamers rapidly increased, and the number of sailing 
vessels still more rapidly diminished. In 1866 there were 
177 sailing vessels and 5 steamers; in 1873 there were 18 
steamers; in 1882, 25 steamers. Since that date the number 
of steamers has lessened, and is now about twenty. They 
are from 350 to 500 tons burthen, and carry from 200 to 300 
meneach. During the last few years six of the Dundee 
steamers, formerly engaged in the Greenland seal fishery, 
have come out here each season, and after shipping New- 
foundland crews have taken part successfully iu this fishery. 
When it closes they leave for the whale fishery in Davis 
Straits, and return to Dundee in October. 

To the poor fishermen of Newfoundland the introduction 
of steamers, in connection with the seal-fishery, has been 
most injurious. The work is now done with far fewer 
hands; large numbers of the men fail to find berths, and the 
competition on the part of the fishermen is so keen that they 
will accept any terms rather than be left behind. In steamers 
men share among them one-third the proceeds of the voy- 
age, the owners get two-thirds. In sailing vessels the men 
share among them one-half the proceeds. Capitalists thus 
obtain the lion’s share. Of course the expense of fitting out 
steamers is very great. Only a little more than halt the 
number employed in the seaifishery in the ‘‘good old times” 
now find employment, and their number is diminishing; not 
more than 7,000 to 8,000 men now take partinit. The prob- 
ability is that sailing vessels in connection with this industry 
will soon be things of the past, and that it will be entirely 
carried on by powerful steamers. Sailing vessels have but 
a poor chance in competition with steamers. 

[no spite of frequent failures and disappointments, the seal 
fishery will continue to attract enterprising capitalists by the 
enormous prizes it presents to those who are fortunate 
enough to win them. Should a steamer obtain a full load 
only once in three years, she would pay her way. This year 
the fishery is likely to wind up very poorly, but as an illus- 
tration of the large prizes sometimes within reach, we may 
take the case of the two steamers Resolute and Ranger, both 
of which brought in full cargoes. The former had on board 
34,628 seals, the gross weight being 772 tons, 0 cwt., 2 qrs., 
22 Ibs., the average weight of the seals being 493 pounds, 
The crew’s share was $68 per man. The Ranger had 
36,112 seals on board, the gross weight of which was 
755 tons, 3 cwt., 2qrs., 19 lbs. The average weight of seals 
was 463 Ibs. The crew shared $91.28 per man. Thus these 
two steamers in three or four weeks brought in 70,740 seals, 
value, at $2.50 per seal, $176,850. When they entered port 
their decks were hardly twelve inches above water at mid- 
ships. Every nook and cranny was filled with pelts. ‘Lhe 
men’s berths were filled; the, coal had been thrown over- 
board to make room for the precious seal fat; and the decks 
were piled with pelts. The Ranger, the smaller of the two, 
had 7,100 on deck. Of course this is a wonderful 
success, but then eight or ten steamers will return 
almost ‘‘clean,” as they get jammed in the ice 
and could not reach the seals. The Esquimaux arrived 
two days ago with less than 100 seals on board. The Aurora 
brought in 12,000, the Terra Nova 24,000, the Falcon 24,000, 
tbe Vanguard 11,000, the Wolf 8,400, the Iceland 24,800, the 
Neptune 5,500. These are the successful vessels, but the 
failures are so many that the whole catch this year will not 
greatly exceed 200,000 seals—about half an average catch. 
The ice this year has been most unfavorable for sealing, 
being very heavy and jammed together in huge masses which 
never opened out. in this way nature guards the young 
seals from the selfish cupidity of man, otherwise speedy ex- 
termination would overtake the plump innocents. Jt may 
be that the large number of young seals which have escaped 
during the last few years will have the effect of increasing 
their numbers and improving the fishery in the future, 


about 50 vessels from all the ports in the island engaged in 
the seal fishery, the largest not exceeding 60 or 70 tons. But 
the returns show a striking expansion up to 1815, when the 
whole business of the country sustained a severe shock by 
the termination of the war between England and France, and 
the depression of trade which followed. In 1805, 81,088 
seals were taken; in 1815, 126,315; in 1820, 213,679; in 1822, 
306,982; in 1826, 292,007; in 1829, 357,523; in 1830, 558,- 
942; in 1831, 686,836; in 1832, 508,407; in 1836, 384,321; in 
1840, 631,385; in 1844, 685,530; in 1848, 521,004; in 1882, 

















I may mention that a still larger load than those named 
was brought in last year by the Neptune. She had on board 
41,900 seals, the gross weight being 874 tons. This was the 
largest, and finest trip of seals ever brought into port in this 
or any other country. Its value was $103,750. In the 
annals of seal hunting, a halo of glory surrounds the Nep- 
tune and her commander, Captain Blandford. This year the 
same vessel had only 5,500 seals, 

The average annual value of the products of the seal 
fishery of late years had been about $1,100,000. These pro- 
ducts include the skins and oil. The former are salted and 
sent to England, where they are tanned or used by furriers. 
It should be observed that these are not the fur seals whose 
skins are manufactured into ladies’ cloaks. The fur seals 
are now chiefly obtained in Alaska. The seal oil, now ex- 
tracted by steam process, is exported chiefly to Britain, 
where it is largely used in coal mines for illumination; also 
in lighthouses. It is also used in the manufacture of the 
finer kinds of soap. The respective values of the skins and 
poet eee from the following returns for the years 1877 
and 1878: 








1877, 

Seal skins, 451,678, value . Sak" eatalan dials Aa aaiaee pea Sea $341,342 
SE GUi, Oe MIE, WRIO wiice cs Kvccecuaccesnccucenccdactaecdogacee 754,044 
1,115,386 

1878. *. 
ee BI WO so 6s Sonar sp Soieedcaeeaseeeesacenoee $286,760 
SORE ONL; BO 0 NNN, WINING sino icinia/occs wvieacinsidsaecdearsededusaed 719,040 
$1,005,800 

Sr. Jonn’s, N. B., April 22, 1885. M. Harvey. 





JOHNNIE AND lI. 


| Dhgeoaasd ONE called him Johnnie—probably as much on 

account of his small stature as anything—but that 
was not his name, nor does it matter about his name and 
age, only that while he looked to be about thirty with his 
bat on and twenty years older with it off, he was in spirit 
every inch a boy. Johnnie and I were fishing chums. We 
lived in a quiet little village at the foot of one of the pretti- 
est lakes in Central New York, a lake where can be found 
some of the best fishing for black bass, pickerel, perch, lake 
trout, and the inevitable sunfish, that is to be had in the cen- 
tral part of that State. Johnnie had a shop—a veritable 
Uncle Lisha’s shop—which was headquarters for all who 
either fished or hunted. There they would congregate and 
exchange idcas on the subjects uppermost in their minds or 
nearest their hearts. Johnnie had the reputation of being a 
lucky fisherman, the luckiest one in the town; this reputa- 
tion was shared in part by his chum, who always fished with 
him. Johnnie was an old one; he was always too busy to 
sit on a jury or go to a funeral, but to go fishing, never. 

It has probably been noticed by the readers of Forrest 
AND STREAM, that among anglers in general and bait-fishers 
in particular, one who is commonly successful is termed 
‘Jucky.” His brothers will not credit bim with doing harder 
work, with being more observing, more patient and perse- 
vering, and with being better prepared. No! it must be 
luck. 

Johnnie and I were termed lucky fishermen, and as this 
reputation was earned by nothing more nor less than hard 
work, work that was a pleasure to us, I will give a descrip- 
tion of how we fished, what we caught, and what we caught 
them with. (This may seem a little egotistical, but then I 
am open to criticism, and if the relation does no good, like 
the quack’s bread pills, it will do no harm whether you take 
the whole or half the dose. And 1 might explain here that 
this is 2 bait-fishing story; fly-fishermen can turn over the 
leaf). Our rig was iuexpensive, and consisted of a jointed 
rod each, a minnow pail, a minnow net, a box for grass- 
hoppers, several long lines and a ‘‘ditty bag” that held mis- 
cellaneous paraphernalia beyond any description, and only 
to be conjured up by the brain of an experimenting angler. 
Our start was generally made in this way: I would drop in 
at Johnnie’s shop and suggest that it was a good day to go 
fishing; he would cast his weather eye about, and if the 
weather was right he was ready to go (and it was always 
near enough right for him), or it it did not just suit him, he 
was willing to try it in the hope that it would be better 
before we got back. If I should drop in during the evening 
and remark that we had better go and try the next day, his 
answer would invariably be, ‘‘l was just thinking about it.” 

Our first move, then, was to get the bait. Always catch 
your own bait; therein lies half the pleasure of fishing. 
When we took a day for fishing, one-half was spent in catch- 
ing bait and the other haif in catching fish, and it would be 
hard to tell which half of the day gave us the most pleasure. 
Certain it was that by catching our own bait we got just 
what we wanted, and would catch more fish in half a day 
with good bait than in a whole day with a poorer quality. 
And inthis matter of bait, to my mind, lies the whole secret 
of suecess. Fish are always hungry (or curious), but they can- 
not always be tempted by the same morsel; therefore, when 
a half day was spent in securing the necessary bait, it was 
not in vain. We would start out with our minnow net and 
pail, and in following up the brook whcre we caught the 
finest minnows, now and then we came across a craytish of 
just the right age, or perchance a burdock patch where nice 
yellow grasshoppers were to be found, or, in some widening 
of the stream which formed a marshy spot, we stop for a few - 
of the fat, speckled frogs that ‘‘Kingfisher” lays in such a 
store of; and now we come to a cow stable, with its roof of 
old, weather-beaten boards sloping toward the brook, where 
we add to our variety the ugly helgramite. Do we stop 
here? No. Unless we include tbe angle worm, which all 
good anglers know how to capture, or the white grub of the 
rotten log, which is sometimes a very good bait, our variety 
is not complete; but we go on, interested and fascinated by 
the sport, ever looking for choicer minnows, fatter frogs or 
softer-shelled crayfish, until our appetite or the whistle on 
the village shop reminds us that half the day is gone. 

Ah, what happpy hours have we spent in following up some 
winding brook, now watching a kingfisher dive and bring 
up a redfin that we knew would be worth a four-pound bass, 
or may be startling a blue heron just in the act of gobbling 
up the very frog we had come a mile and a half to capture; 
now wondering why we did not bring the rifle along, for 
there sits a woodchuck on yonder high bank, just ready to 
turn a handspring and disappear. Would we have taken his 
life? I don’t know; it was a beautiful shot. It is well we 
left the gun at home, for now we surprise a gray squirrel 
that has come a long way from home to get a choice ear of 
green corn, too early our little friend for us and the corn, 
but you can scamper up that tree yonder by the fence and 
bark your defiance at us, we may see you later. And so we 
wander on, enjoying the scenery, the potpourri by the birds 
and beetles and frogs, and ever and anon finding some new 
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study in nature to interest us. But we have caught our bait 
and now we will go fishing. , 

It is just after noon, the breeze has gone down, the lake is 
calm, and the sun pours down what seems to us an unneces- 
sary amount of heat. We will pull to our favorite bass 
ground, and as it is nearly two miles, we drop in a spoon, 
hook and troll—oftentimes we catch some very fine pickerel 
on this course—but it is too still to-day; we reach the bass 
ground without a strike. If we had a day before us we 
would go ashore and wait for a breeze to spring up, but as 
the day is fast going, we decide to try the only method by 
which we have been successful in still water. e each pre- 
pare two lines of about forty yards, one for each rod, and 
the others to be used as hand lines; we bait them all differ- 
ently, Johnnie uses a minnow for his rod and a crayfish for 
his hand line, while I put a tempting grasshopper on my rod 
line ard a frog on the hand line (we have when at anchor 
had out as high as six kinds of bait in this manner), Being 
all baited up we cast our lures with a splash on the unruf- 
fled surface of the !ake, and as they sink I take up the oars, 
while John plays out the lines until we have given out from 
eighty to one hundred feet of each line, then sculling with 
one oar [ keep up a drifting motion until the whole length of 
the bass ground is covered, when changing the course of the 
boat we scull back again. 

We are drifting along slowly, my one hand working the 
oar, the other holding the rod which I have lazily let rest on 
the gunwale of the boat; we are talking of some scheme 
whereby we can make money enough in the winter to allow 
us to fish all summer, when, just as we have the idea about 
perfected, zip, goes Johnnie’s hand line, he drops his rod and 
before the siack is quite gone, brings up Mr. Bass with a 
suddenness that gives him to understand that he has import- 
ant business on hand; and now for a settlement, about 100 
feet of line out and a stubborn fish at each end, the line 
comes and goes, the fish tries the air without success, he goes 
to the bottom, but there are no weeds here, now he tires, and 
slowly but stubbornly comes in a zig-zag course to the boat, 
one rush to go under, he is balked, and before he can rally 
for another [ have the landing net under him. We weigh 
him, four pounds and a half. Johnnie declares it is the 
smallest one he has ever caught on a crayfish. While bass 
do not take crayfish as freely as most other kinds of bait 1 
have never known of a small one being caught wher they 
were used; the same I think may be said of the helgramite. 

I now take in my frog and substitute a crayfish. Drifting 
on, I hook and Jand a two-and-a-half-pounder on my grass- 
hopper; out goes another ‘hopper, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it, I hook another bass of about three pounds. 
Now we bait all our hooks with ‘hoppers and the fun begins. 
The fish are evidently pear the bottom, for our bait must 
drag before they will bite. We catch quite a number in a 
very short time, and have great sport; but suddenly a breeze 
springs up and there is not another bite. We fish in this 
wy a long while hoping for just one more big one, but they 
are either off on this bait or have left the bottom, so we 
finally anchor and change off to minnows. To shorten our 
lines and bait up takes a few muments, and by the time we 
are rigged again the anehor rope is taut and everything 
nicely settled. We cast, using the large brook redtin, with- 
out sinker, thus giving the minnows a chance to roam at 
their own sweet wills, and with nothing to hold them down 
they will take advantage of the opportunity. We do not 
have to wait long before the bass are biting. We pull them 
in lively, not taking time to weigh them on the old spring 
balances, being content to allow a guess to go as fisherman’s 
weight, and here we stay completely absorbed in the sport 
till the sun is far down behind the hills, only thinking of the 
present, ever waiting for one 1aore ‘‘bite” till we are re- 
minded that it is getting dark, and although the bass are 
still biting, we pull up anchor, light our pipes for a smoke 
of satisfaction, and slowly row down the lake as the moon 
peeps o’er the hills, and glistens on the leaves of the viue- 
yards that are already dampened with the evening dew. 

It is late when we get home, but there is one thing more 
to be done that will put the finishing touches ona day’s 
glorious sport; we are tired, but it refreshes us to receive 
the thanks and compliments from our friends as we distrib- 
ute the fish among them. And how much better we all feel 
to know that the fish did not cost their weight in gold, but 
were only the fruits of a day well spent. RAVELSTONE. 

Lansin@, Mich. 


MAINE ANGLING. 


NE’S annual spring trip to the Maine trout waters is 
fraught with interest, especially if he be a veteran. 
In the first place, nature has put on a new cvat and the 
waters are deep—the angler must be there to see. But alas, 
the march of improvement! [t is hardly worthy of the 
name in a State where the woods and waters, just as nature 
left them, are worth far more in dollars and cents even than 
the improved —what shall we call it?—can ever possibly be. 
But civilization marches on, and handsome Swiss cottages 
are springing up where only a dozen years ago the writer 
considered himself out of the reach of anything but wilder- 
ness or possibly a brother sportsman. But some points are 
gained if romantic uncivilization is lost. The tishing grounds 
are more quickly reached, and for less money. A box of 
lemons and a fresh roast can be had in camp where salt pork 
and hardtack had to answer formerly. Ladies can also find 
the retreat, and it is more of a joy to them than to their hus- 
bands and brothers, while they gladden by their presence. 
A good shingled roof and a cook stove now take the place of 
the dripping tent and the smoky camp-fire. Since the fishing 
is nearly as good—propagation and protection be praised— 
we will not complain. 

But the glorious good time of our party of seven—three 
ladies and four gentlemen—must be passed over for a future 
article, while a few practical observations are taken up. In 
the first place fly-fishing in the Androscoggin lakes and 
ponds is again very late. Next to nothing had been done 
with the fly in Mooselucmaguntic or Richardson lakes uy to 
June the 20th, and in a few of the adjoining ponds and 
streams the trout had just begun to rise. Up to that time 
also fly-fishing had been very poor in Tim Pond and Seven 
Ponds. But so much the better; the fishing will be good 
later on. On the other hand ‘‘the trolling has never been 
better.” This is the common remark of old visitants. The 
number of trout has been great; the size has not been small 
by any means, but the pine and ten-pounders have been 
fewer than last year. Not more than three trout which 
would go above eight and a half pounds have yet been taken 
from the Androscoggin waters this year. The crowds of 
sportsmen have not been less—on the contrary, rather in- 
creased—but the giant trout have not beenhooked. But fish 
weighing four, five and six pounds have been plenty. 
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How about those landlocked salmon? Still they do not 
appear. They have been a long time in Rangeley, Moose- 
lucmaguntic and Richardson Jakes, but all the fish of that 
description taken from those lakes this spring can be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand without the thumb. Are 
they a success? It is too bad to find one word of fault with 
the good work of the Maine Commissioners, but would not 
the same number of brook trout put into those waters have 
made a much better showing than the landlocked salmon 
have done? The Salmo fontinalis is certainly a grand success 
in those waters natural to them; the trout of the world. 
Who can say as much of the landlocks? In the Sebago 
waters and the Schoodics, their natural home, are they as 
much of a success as the red spot trout of the Androscoggin ? 
In the Sebago waters two or three weeks sport of trolling and 
the landlocks are done for the season. Who has ever caught 
one there with the fly afterward? Where would all the late 
fly-fishing be if all the red spots were changed to landlocks? 

The last observation noted on our trip must be the first 
one brought to our notice. It came with a sing and a stab. 
It meant blood every time. Cruei was it? Yes, our only 
weapons of defense were tar und a smudge. It is the com- 
mon remark of the trout fishermen that mosquitoes are 
thicker than ever this season. But the black fly is nowhere. 
He gave us no trouble at all. Old guides and stagers at the 
Maine lakes say that black flies are growing hopefully less. 
One sportsman is of the opinion that the mosquitoes have 
eaten them all. Boston. 


DRUM FISHING AT BAYSIDE. 


ATE in the season last August, Matt Quay caught sixteen 
drumfish in one day at Atlantic City, but they don’t 
often bite with that degree of freedom. Early in June the 
best fishermen at Bayside, Cape May county, N.J., sent a 
telegram that the drum had begun to bite. We lost no time 
in overhauling our lines and sharpening our Limerick hooks, 
having little doubt that our double plaited linen lines, which 
had stood the test of time for three years, would hold the 
biggest drum in the bay. We reckoned wrong, as sequel 
demonstrated. Our guide, counselor and friend was Bill 
Ciambers, who knew every oyster bed at Fishing Creek, 
every drum resort along the bay shore, and had agreed to pilot 
us out, guaranteeing that we would catch some big fish before 
we got home. 

We drove behind Chambers’s spanking bays till we ar- 
rived at his neighbor’s living nearest Fishing Creek, who, 
though rich, did not scorn to scoop in fifty cents as “thon 
orarium” for the use of his boat for half a day. When the 
dudes want any drumfish we advise them to buy them at 
Fulton Market, for it requires courage, endurance, and the 
real inspiration of a gamy fisherman to bear the pains and 
penalties attached to drum fishing in the bay. Catching 
black drum in the surf is but child’s play to the work we 
did last week. Get your sand fleas at Atlantic City, coil 
your Cuttyhunk line in a small basket, wade three feet deep 
in the surf, give your line a whirl over your head till it goes 
beyond the breakers, say fifty feet, and if you are in luck 
you have three or four big drum in one hour. 

Our party consisted of ‘Dr. R., a young physician of 
Philadelphia, St. John, a retired Cape May gentleman, his 
brother, the writer, and Bill Chambers and son. As I felt 
perfectly sure that the young Doctor, who never saw a drum 
and who possessed enthusiusm ‘‘added to a skipping spirit,” 
would overturn his boat the tirst drumfish he fastened on, 
I quietly whispered to Chambers that he and I could take 
the Jersey Quaker’s boat, while Doc, St. John and his 
brother could take the second boat with Chambers, Jr. I 
am now dsecribing the events which filled our measure of 
fun for the third day. For the first two days the Doctor 
sang: 

S “Oh! wake and call me early, Bill, 

For I'm to be king of the drum,” 


But the Doctor knew immensely more about pills, potions 
and gallipots than he did about drum, and went home both 
nights, as did the writer, both being living embodiments of 
fisherman’s luck; the Doctor with a woe-begone countenance 
looked at Bill, and Biil looked at Doc exclaiming: ‘‘You 
look like two of my sick turkeys.” The point was well 
taken, for we had sat in the bottom of a pine skiff half a mile 
from shore for seven hours, with a nor’easter in our faces, 
and ‘‘not a drum was heard nor a funeral note.” We 
wrapped our bare feet in Chambers’s blanket, for we had to 
wade out across the oyster beds and push the boat into deep 
water, and could not get our shoes on. 

But albeit the festive Doctor R. was wet to the skin with 
the spray of tle nor’easter, and his shoes and stockings were 
full of sand, when he reached Chambers’s hospitable house 
and devoured about seven fried eggs, a modicum of ham, 
and twelve ‘‘chunks of butter thickly spread on correspond- 
ing chunks of bread,” he swore that a drumming he would 

o next day, if so be it he could craw! out of bed. I confess 
Ton ready to do what the Jerseymen call ‘‘quank,” 7. ¢., 
give out; but the sight of the ‘‘Doc” at 5:30 A. M. as fresh 
as a daisy and as lusty as a speckled trout, kindled up my 
sinking spirits. After more fried eggs, more ham (cured 
by Chambers himself; and it was good, for Doc seemed 
ready to devour the whole hog) after plenty of ripe straw- 
berries smothered in Jersey cream, we found the tide did 
not suit for drum biting till 3P.M. We were at Cold 
Spring, only two miles from Cape May city, so the bays 
were hitched up again and at 9 A. M. we had another break- 
fast, at Charley Williams’s; this time fried eels done to a 
turn, soft-shell crabs, and coffee ‘the color of Sammy 
Bettle’s coat,” which is the Jersey recipe for good coffee. 

By this time the Doctor had purchased one fishing line and 
six big hooks, and began to exclaim with the late Patrick 
Henry, ‘‘Give me Liberty—and a drumfish—or give me 
death.” Here our party was increased by the St. John 
brothers, and the last day we struck for Town Bank. There 
was not a breath of east wind anywhere, for the day the 
drumfish bite is when the wind is southwesterly. At 4 
o’clock we had the killick out, and we were riding at anchor 
on Delaware Bay, on as calm a day as ever floated a ship. 
Our bait was fresh clams tied to the hook by wrapping the 
bait carefully with pack thread around our hooks. St. John 
and his youthful brother did not know a drumfish from a 
North Sea whale. As he sat in the stern of the fishing skiff 
he felt something running away with his line. He held on 
like grim death to a defunct African. As the line began to 
cut his fingers he called loudly to his brother, ‘‘Harry, I say, 
catch on and help me haul in this whale.” Both pulled 
hand over hand, without givinganinch. The line was well- 
seasoned, but when two stalwart youths are pulling at one 
end and a ninety pound drum at the other, something is 
bound to yield. It wasn’t the drum, for the line parted just 


above the sinker; the drum started for the deep sea with two ' 
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books in his mouth, and the two big St. John boys wiped 
up the bottom of the boat where they fell. Bret Harte’s 
hero, struck in the pit of the stomach with a piece of red 
sandstoue, looked like a gladiator compared with the crest- 
fallen St. John brothers. They took a back seat, for there 
were no spare lines, no spare hooks. The contingency of 
my linen line giving way had not been considered. 

Half past 4 P. M., Dr. R. made the welkin ring with the 
gludsome shout ‘I’ve got him, I have, and it is a whopper.” 
‘Give me an end of your line,” said the elder St. John. 

‘Not if the court understand itself, and she think she do,” 
answered Dr. R., as he played his fish like a veteran ob- 
server and an old-time angler. He kept a pressure of twenty- 
five pounds on the line, and after twenty minutes’ skillful 
play slowly essayed to lead Mr. Drum toward the boat in 
out of the wet. But the fish was not done with the fun yet. 
It made a wild dash toward the Cape May lighthouse, and 
the young Esculapius from Eleventh and Vine let go 100 feet 
of line, still eager to view the drum face to face. Cham- 
bers, Jr., said: ‘‘Now pull” ‘Easy over the stones,” said 
the now confident son of Galen. As the drum, pretty well 
tired out, reached the side of the boat, the happy doctor 
leaned over excitedly—both scared, fish and pill-vender—and 
as Esculapius’s hand slipped up toward the drum’s gills, he 
gave one flirt of his tail, filling Robbin’s eyes with water and 
breaking the hook off short in his mouth. When the fam- 
ous painter !imned the face of a father at the hanging of his 
own son, he hid the parent’s face. So I hide from the gaze 
of this cross world the youthful and festive sport’s feel- 
ings, asa big drum (fully 90 pounds) started off on a run 
toward Barnegat. The doctor began to hum, ‘‘Come ye 
disconsolate,” and ‘‘I never loved a dear gazelle, but,” ete. 

But the fishing fates:-became more merciful, Dr. Robbins 
bagged two big drums in the next hour, and as the sun went 
down the sea became peaceful as a child on its mother’s 
breast. Far away toward the Delaware Breakwater the 
white sails of commerce dotted the surface of the sea like 
peaceful banners, and the very air had a human tenderness of 
feeling. In the west the sun was wooed by the crimson 
clouds, fringed with fire, the dying God of day looking like 
some amarous Cleopatra in the embrace of an ardent An- 
tony. The scene was beautiful enough for the pencil of 
Millais or the brush of Hamilton. But our artists in drums 
were still carrying on the old business. 

Old man Chambers, my ‘‘pard,” hauled in a 70-pounder, 
and ‘‘quicker’n a cat can wink itseye.” I felt a semi sheeps- 
head bite, something slowly masticating my fresh clam. I 
waited one minute by the clock in my pocket, and when my 
Jonah of a clam had got down into the whale’s belly of the 
drum, I gave a twist to my wrist, and Monsicur Le Drum- 
fish was securely hooked. Away he’d run seventy-five feet 
and lash the water with his tail like a Florida alligator. All 
in vain. I gave him the butt (as the trout-pigs say) for a 
full half hour; then he turned on his side. My right hand 
was in his gills, and in one second Mr. Drum flopped into 
the boat, dropping with that deep and welcome sound to the 
fisher’s ear—a sound like the diapason of a big bass drum. 
My fish pulled the scales at ninety-two pounds. Dr. Rob- 
bins got three of good size. He was “thigh hook” as to 
numbers, the writer as to weight. We arrived in Cape May, 
in an open wagon full of drum, at 10 P. M., ‘‘tired now and 
sleepy too.” St. John says he will ‘‘copper the ace” and 
play the deuce with the big fish the next time, and has or- 
dered two drum lines, the latter end of which is two feet of 
fine copper wire, strong enough to hold a North Sea whale. 
Dr. Robbins sent one of his big drum to Hon. Samuel Ran- 
dall and one to Hon. Mr. McMullen, and when last seen the 
hero of the Bayside, Dr. R., was softly singing— 


‘‘Am I aman or am I mouse, 
And do I run this house?” 


Chambers, Jr., says the last time the Doctor sang this 
song he was trying to lift his ninety-pounder in the boat, 
but said sotto voce: ‘‘The drum don’t lift worth a cent.” 
And if he (Chambers) hadn’t got Esculapius by the coat tail, 
the latter would now be a ‘‘moist body” floating out to the 
sea. The writer of this, whose duty it was to aid Chambers 
to get the dory off the mussel shoals and oyster beds, and 
who with bare feet, blistered by the sun, was compelled to 
lie abed for two days annointing his ankles and feet with 
vaseline, and yet goeth Jame, but joyous, meditated long 
and well as to whether three days’ work after 420 pounds of 
drum could be summed up in a brief cuz bono, is satisfied 
with his sport. He renewed his youth like the eagle and 
now riseth refreshed like a giant who tasteth new wine. 
He goeth again after drum next Wednesday. I. M. 8. 

Campen, N. J., June 22. 


THAT PECULIAR TWITCH. 


HAPPENED to spend one of my former vacations with 
a friend up in Orange county, N. Y., where there was 
excellent pickerel and fair black bass fishing. 

At the house where we were staying we had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of a gentleman from New 
York, who, although somewhat of a crank, proved a very 
jolly companion. At the supper table to hear him talk you 
would think he was a wonderful man, and in fact he was. 
His son was to have been up on the afternoon train, but as 
he failed to put in an appearance, the old gent, whom I shall 
call Mr. Pike, asked me if I would go trolling with him in 
the morning. As I was very anxious to go fishing, | will- 
ingly complied, but I had my doubts as to whether we would 
get back without a ducking, as he weighed about 250 pounds, 
and the boat was smail and narrow. About dark, however, 
his son arrived, so I didn’t go. All that evening he was 
giving it to us strong about pickerel fishing, and ‘‘that pecu- 
liar twitch” they give, but to tell the truth I believe he never 
caught a pickerel in his life. That evening before retiring [ 
asked Mr. Pike if he had the necessary spoon, line, etc. He 
gave me to understand that he had, and said all genuine 
fishermen carry their own tackle. After they bad retired, 
my friend, who is an expert pickerel fisher, said we would 
go trolling after they returned, and he would bet that we 
would catch more fish than they. 

Early next morning long before daylight there was a 
terrific knock at our door, and on opening it who shouid be 
there but Mr. Pike. He said he was sorry he had disturbed 
us, but he couldn’t find his spoon and line, and would like 
to borrow ours. I unstrapped the bag and gave them to him, 
and asked if there was anything else. As he assured us he 
had a full supply, telling us we would have pickerel for 
breakfast, he left, but in about five minutes he returned, this 
time to borrow some snelled hooks. Now, this made us 
kind of mad, and we resolved to get square with him. 
When we went down to breakfast we found Mr. Pike and 
his son minus the pickerel, trolling spoon and fifteen yards 
of line. Before we were fairly in the room Mr. Pike started 
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first stakes were stuck in the East River to mark off a bed for 
the purposes of planting. These were probably the earliest 
attempts in this country in the direction of what has become, 
through the increased and still increasing demands of custom- 
ers, a gigantic industry, that is, the increase, by means of cul- 
tivation, of the supplies to be obtained from the natural 
grounds. And with the increase in the planted areas came 
greater demands upon the natural beds for seed and the con- 
sequent depletion of many of them. Up tothe present time 
most of the seed used at City Island has been obtained from 
the natural beds near at hand, but it is becoming neces- 
ez for the oystermen to go further and further away 
each year for the required material to replant their beds, 
and soon it will be necessary to adopt some more cer- 
tain method for getting seed, over and above what can be 
obtained from the natural beds, than by throwing down old 
shells either upon the old beds or upon new territory where 
they may become buried in the mud. Further than this no 


or eight years past, but no mature fish have ever been taken. | systematic efforts have ever been made at City Island to col- 
lect the spat. But in this direction thousands of bushels of 


Now the lessees of Lake Buel propose to keep their lot of fry > But in 
in a prepared pond for three years before turning into the | Shells, since the initiative step was taken, have = thrown 
lake, caring for and feeding them meanwhile. A good plan. | 0Verboard here and in other sections of New York waters, 
ew sometimes with excellent results, sometimes with no results at 
all. The fact is, few of the oystermen make a study of their 
business, as most farmers do of the demands of their farms. so 
as to introduce any improvements in their methods of work, 
or so as to enable them to explain, with some sort of reason, 


Tue Most Kitiiwe Fiy.—Hiditor Forest and Stream: In 
issue of June 4 an article by ‘‘Sport” recommends the 

lack prince fly for Colorado waters. I am unable to find 
the fly in Orvis or Conroy’s selections of flies and would 
much like to correspond with ‘‘Sport” unless you can tell me 
where I would find said fly. 1 have fished Colorado waters 
for years and agree with him and ‘‘Cyrtonyx” that the 
coachman is the killer.—C. E. Hart. [We do not know the 
Ca perhaps ‘‘Sport” will give us a description of 
it.— Ep. 


BERKSHIRE Hitus.—New Marlboro, Mass., June 17.— 
Angling reported very good here this season. Expect to wet 
my line in a trout stream this afternoon. The Berkshire 
people have been persistently stocking their streams, and 
more particularly their lakes, with Scbago salmon for seven 


to tell all hands of the monstrous big pickerel he had hooked 
that morning. He said: ‘‘Boys, there is a tremendous big 
pickerel down in that pond and I’m afraid there isn’t any 
cord around these diggings that will hold him. He has got 

our trolling spoon in his jaw and about fifteen yards of 
ine. You see, 8. was rowing and I was trolling, and had 
just let out a lot of line when I felt ‘that peculiar twitch’ 
which only a pickerel can give, so I gave a tremendous jerk 
and then I knew I had on a big one, so J told 8. to row quick 
while I hauled in, but to this the pickerel seemed to object, 
as I could hardly get in any line, so giving the line an extra 
strong pull to move the tramp it parted. 1 think the line 
must have been rotten.” 

During this ghost story my friend who sat opposite me at 
the table kept giving me the wink. We knew very well it 
wasn’t a pickerel that parted that line, for it was strong 
enough to hold the two largest pickerel in the pond, so when 
the old gent said it was rotten it got us excited, but the old 
fellow took it all back and said he would send down to the 
city for a new spoon and line. We got the location where 
he lost the spoon and started out. We ae fishing 
about fifteen minutes when something struck the spoon, or . ss : 
rather the spoon struck ce and held fast. We} | PruisBory, Mino., June 27.—Last week Willie Bain, a 
backed down and before we could see the spoon we saw | /@4 of nine years, caught a wall-eyed pike weighing eleven 
another line quite a distance below the surface, running pounds. The same day, Clark Eldred captured one which | why their efforts are not more successful than they often are. 
parallel with ours. Of course we got excited, and when we raised the beam at exactly twelve pounds. Leon Honde, A. | They are content to follow in the old rut until some one more 
got a short distance further we were somewhat surprised to P. McRae and several others have just returned from athree | enterprising than the rest shows them the value of a new 

days’ camp at Long Lake. They report a magnificent catch road, when they eagerly ‘‘follow their leaders” where they 


tind on an old pole about a foot under water our spoon and : Gan aan “ang noney init? 
the one Mr. Pike lost that morning securely hooked a short and a general good time.—J. F. Locke. Completes is made of the dumping of the garbage and city 
distance below ours.’ Now, here wasa chance to get square. refuse along the Sound as far as Execution Light, Portchester 


As the spoon was securely fastened in the pole we broke off} NortH CaroLtna QuaiL.—The prospect for Bob White | and Rye Beach, and it is thought if this could be stopped 
the upper part of it with the hooks in, and after trolling | was never better. I heard the same report during a recent | and proper care could be taken for the removal of the ex- 
about an hour and catching six pickerel and one bass we | visit to my kinsman M., who resides in Goochland county, — o. _—— riatal a dame ts euener teas - 
started for home. It was just dinner time and we left our| Virginia.—WeE..s (Rockingham, N. C., June 26). se season, " ; 
traps out in the hall, and as we entered the room the first which any one person could take from the beds per day, there 
Sfishculture. 


: > te ; seems no good reason why this bed should not be a fine 
question was if we had caught that big pickerel. My friend source of supply. for the planted beds, at least, for years to 
said we had, and that we would show it after dinner. This 

Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





come; but if it is'not protected in some efficient manner, it 
would not do, however, as most of them thought he might hardly seems as if it could long be of any great value. Its 
be giving them 4 fish story; so being hard pressed he related location is entirely in its favor, and this is a. what has 
how we were trolling when he felt ‘‘that peculiar twitch,” kept it in fair condition up to the a Se a 
and after a good deal of work got it alongside of the boat, ee = ats - "eon 
and found the spoon which Mr. Pike had lost, not six inches opening them they were found he thin and watery and the 
from where ours hud stuck, and my friend skipped out in flavor was not good, but as these oysters spawn very late, 
the hall (Mr. Pike saying in the meantime that he could probably as late, if not later, than those of any other bed in 
always tell ‘that peculiar twitch”), and brought in the pole ew York waters, they would undoubtedly be of much better 
with the spoon securely fastened in it. flavor, as well as in better condition, later in the year. 

I wish you could have seen ‘‘that peculiar twitch” fisher- Most of the oysters io this part of the Sound and in the East 
man. I think he hardly knew wiether he was in Orange atl and ~ — — <a —< i 
county or in Africa, but after that we never heard ¢ ny more eS tS ee Ee Te et in ne 
about pickerel fishing or ‘that peculiar twitch.” 

Gus. FERON. 





THE NEW YORK OYSTER COMMISSION. 


\ TE have the first ‘‘Report of the Commissioner of Fisher- 
ies of the State of New York, in charge of the Oyster 
Investigation.” It is an octavo of 137 pages and seven plates. 
The law authorizing the work provided for an investigation in 
three particulars: As to the decrease of oysters; as to the 
enemies of oysters; and as to the means of increasing the supply 
of oysters in our State waters. in each of these particulars 
the investigation to be of value requires thorough and careful 
work, which demands time. So far the time for the investi- 
gation has been a little more than six months, consequently 
very much that it would have been desirable to have done 
has bad to be left undone, and many localities have had to be 
left unvisited. During this short time the Commissioner ac- 
complished much in the way of getting information touching 
upon the aims of the investigation from as many of those 
localities which are fairly typical oyster regions and from as 
many individuals who are engaged in practical oyster work 
as was possible, so that the results should at least serve as a 
basis for further research. The time did not permit nor the 
means allow, a systematic —. of the oyster grounds of the 
State, which may be done hereafter, but a superticial inspec- 
tion - the oyster territory was made and much information 
ained. 
. The work covered a large portion of the western part of 
Long Island and the vicinity of New York city, but did not 
extend east of Patchogue on the south side, nor of Port Jeffer- 
son on the north side of Long Island. Near City Island and in 
the Spuyten Duyvil Creek were formerly valuable oyster 
grounds, and there are still natural beds which produce some 
oysters by reason of the continual working of the beds favor- 
ing a catch of spat on the clean shells, yet this continual work- 
ing prevents the oysters from attaining to any respectable 
size, and, as there appears to be no close season recognized, 
the dredging and tonging continuing right along through the 
summer and fall months, for ‘‘seed,” as it is said, thousands 
upon thousands, perhaps millions upon millions, of the newly- 
attached young, and the young in all the stages of growth 
when the shell is thin and easily crushed, must inevitably be 
destroyed. 

As might be expected this greedy and persistent working of 
the oyster territory has had a marked effect in diminishing 
the oyster areas, and in many places tracts that formerly were 
flourishing beds of native oysters, have, by tbis means, been 
completely ravished of their inhabitants. As a rule, the natural 
oyster beds in the neighborhood of all large oyster centers 
have been so depleted that practically they have ceased to be 
beds, and after thus being despoiled have been claimed as 
vacant, or not natural oyster territory, staked in, and appro- 
priated for planting purposes, since any land upon which a 
person cannot get enough oysters to constitute a good day’s 
work is generally considered by the oystermen as not natural 
oyster territory, and can be claimed for planted beds by the 
first person who finds and wishes to hold it, and in very many, 

erhaps the majority of cases, these exhausted localities, which 
has been claimed and planted, are now highly productive 
properties. Just how much of the land along the north shore 
of the Sound, which was originally oyster- ing territory, 
and which having been exhausted, is now ‘‘planted” property, 
it is impossible at the present time to say, but probably by far 
the larger portion of the land in the immediate vicinity of City 
Island which is now used as oyster producing territory, belongs 
to the class of exhausted, natural oyster lands. Not all of the 
exhausted land in this neighborhood, however, was depleted 
entirely by the working of the oystermen. Some has been the 
result of the increase of sediment and dirt in the water, such 
as the sewerage and refuse material floated from the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, and the dirt caused by the increased 
working along the shores, which, lodging upon the oysters, 
forms a slimy or dirty coating to the shells and upon which no 
young can then attach themselves. The annual supply thus being 
cut off it did not take long to use up the adult oysters and so 
depopulate the bed. The sediment, which was sufficient to pre- 
vent the attachment of the ‘‘spat” and thus eventually cause 
the extinction ot the beds, was not, however, of sufficient 
amount to eee these localities from being excellent plant- 
ing grounds; indeed the sediment and mud may have im- 


flavor. They are sometimes ‘‘drinked” in order to ‘‘fatten” 
them, but as a rule their flavor does not require that they 
should be freshened in order to suit the palates of the majority 
of those who consume these bivalves, Execution Light-House 
rock is worked by the oystermen from both sides of the Sound, 
and the oysters taken are either carried directly to market, 
or more commonly, planted in private beds for a short time, 
at least, before they are offered for sale. The number of 
oystermen who work here, and the number of oysters taken 
from this bed in the course of the year is large, but it would be 
difficult to make any detinite estimate in either case from our 

resent knowledge. On some of the shells taken from this 
ved there were a few “‘set,” but it was too early to form any 
opinion as to what the set of the year might be. There were a 
few drills noticed among the oysters, and unquestionably the 
drills do a great deal of damage here, as well as on the other 
beds in the Sound, among the young ‘‘sets.” No other enemies 
were found, although periwinkles are at times plenty, and 
star fishes are now and then very destructive, and more or less 
of them are gathered every season. The dredges used on this 
rock are large and weigh up to the limit allowed by law in 
the State. 

The investigation, so far as it has now been carried on, has 
demonstrated beyond question that, with the exception of one 
section of our oyster territory, and in certain individual cases, 
the industry upon neither the natural nor the planted beds, is 
in as flourishing condition, or as well conducted as it should 
be, owing, in many cases, to bickerings and diverse workings 
among the local ee. and to a rather general effort or 
desire on the part of the oystermen to work more territory 
than can be well and systematically handled. Still, the inves- 
tigation has also demonstrated that as a whole, the oyster in- 
dustry, as carried on in the waters of our State, is of much 
greater scope than it was formerly, and is of constantly in- 
creasing importance, and that this extension of the boundar- 
ies of our oyster areas is due entirely to labor in the direction 
of private cultivation. 

It is recommended that the Commissioner in charge of the 
Oyster Investigation be authorized to make a close season on 
the natural growth beds from the 15th day of July until the 
1st day of October, of every year; to offer some reward for 
the capture of starfishes in quantities, and to be empowered 
with authority to compel the captains, or those in control of 

arbage boats, and of all other vessels, to comply with the 
aws in regard to dumping various commodities into our State 
waters, and some arrangement should be perfected with the 
New Jersey State authorities whereby the dumping of gar- 
bage, or the pouring of any deleterious substance into our 
State waters should be —— even to the absolute prohi- 
bition of the placing of any refuse material from any oil or 
sugar refinery into the waters at all. While the natural beds 
can thus be protected toa certain extent, that part of our 
oyster territory which is at present time occupied by private 
individuals for the purpose of cultivating oysters, and which 
has drawn so largely in the past and depends so much in the 
present upon our natural areas for its supplies, offers a some- 
what perplexing problem for solution, since the requirements 
of the one are somewhat different from those of the other. 
There can be no question, however, but what every effort 
should be made to encourage and promote the oyster indus- 
try, as carried on by private enterprise, in the various sec- 
tions of our State waters, but just what had better be done, is 
not so easy to determine. 

The experiments in propagation were placed in charge of 
Prof. H. J. Rice, who established his headquarters on the 
grounds of the N. Y. Fish Commission at Cold > y Harbor, 
where the facilities offered inducements, In his report to 
Commissioner Blackford Professor Rice soys: ‘The State 
hatchery, which was formerly used as a mill, is located on 
the western side of the harbor, just south of the limits of the 
proved them in this respect, and accordingly they are to-day | inner bay, and a short distance a the reach of the higb- 
in excellent condition and produce great numbers of fine oys- | est tides. It is admirably situated. in every way for the pur- 
ters for our markets. The localities of these old natural oyster | poses for which it is now employed. The hillside to the west 
grounds are not the only locations where planted beds are | and the surrounding land contain innumerable springs of 
now found around City Island, for a large part of the soft | clear, cold water, so that any desired number of fish ponds 
bottom, upon which no oysters ever grew naturally, or at | can be constructed with unfailing water supplies and the 
least with rare exceptions, 1s now planted, and the growth in | hatchery itself can be furnished to any desired extent from 
most cases is fully equal, and in many cases superior, to that | the same sources, consequently the producing power of the 
upon the old natural ground. The reason for this is that the | hatchery is only limited by the ability or desires of the Com- 
tides which serve to bring the sediment in abundance, also | missioners to make use of the facilities. Some of the State 
bring plenty of that kind of food which the oysters need for | Fish Commissioners have long recognized the advantages 
their growth, and undoubtedly more food is found when there | offered by this locality, not only for the propagation of the 
is plenty of sediment than when the water is very clear. | fresh water fishes, but for the increase of those species found 
The oyster business as a whole is therefore much greater than | in the ocean, many of which have become quite scarce 
it was years ago, and this has been brought about by the ex-| within the past decade or more a many sections of 
tension of the planted lands and at the expense of the natural | our coast, and as it became more and more — that 
beds. Fifty or sixty years ago efforts were made in these | something ought to be done toward increasing the supply of 
waters to increase the supply of oysters by planting shells for | salt water food fishes, and on account of the comparative ease 
the spat to attach themselves to, and about the same time the | with which the salt water from the inner bay could be intro- 


LasBrapor Trovut.—In an article on the Labrador Fisher- 
ies in the Bulletin cf the United States Fish Commission, 
Mr. W. A. Stearns says: ‘‘Trout are caught at all seasons, 
from early in the spring, when the ice breaks up, to late in 
the fall. They are most abundant just before it is high tide: 
and their favorite time is from 2 to 4 in the afternoon of a 
rather windy and lowering day. They at all times seem to 
prefer cloudy weather in which to be about, and when the 
wind blows lightly, ruffling the water, and are then caught 
in greater abundance than at any other time. In some of 
the bays the trout are so abundant that you can cast a double 
hooked line and generally catch a fish almost instantly on 
each hook. I have in mind a locality called Baie Les Roches, 
where a small stream comes down into a sort of bay or arm 
of the sea, and where, in 1875, a party of five of us suc- 
ceeded in taking with hook and line some 928 fish, large and 
small, fishing only part of two days. The fish bit at the red 
and gray flies, and as fast as we could haul them in. About 


majority between 1 and 2 pounds, as many as 75 of them 3 
pounds apiece, and the largest weighed 44 pounds. There 
seems to be three or four varieties or species of trout in these 
regions, but they have not all as yet been positively identified. 
They are called here salmon trout, spotted and gray trout, 
sea trout, and another species, if indeed it be a valid one, 
called by the people the mud trout. Of these three or four, 
the sea and spotted and gray trout alone appear extensively 
as articles of commerce. Trout are caught all along the 
coast from Mingau to Blanc Sablon, if not to Belle Isle 
itself. Anywhere about the mouths of small streams these 
tish are abundant. The large streams are usually so com- 
pletely filled with salmon nets that trout nets are of no 
account whatever. In the small places even, I have known 
a small boy hardly ten years old to catch from half a barrel 
to a barrel and a half of trout in a season with one or two 
small nets only, thus earning from $15 to $20 on this alone. 
The fish, like all other catches, are taken by the traders 
at a nominal price in exchange for food and articles of 
necessity, and sold in Quebec as grade 1, 2 or 3, according 
to quality, as seen by examination of the barrels by the 
inspection officer.” 


Marne Satmon.—Yesterday forenoon E. M. Hersey 
landed a fine salmon and F. W. Ayer two with fly hooks. 
This makes half a dozen caught within a few days by Mr. 
Ayer, who was fortunate enough to catch the first salmon 
with a fly on our river. He has thoroughly demonstrated 
the fact that salmon fishing with fly a ae is as good on 
this river as on any river in the world. Mr. Ayer, together 
with all other ‘“‘lovers of the gentle art,” desires to extend 
hearty thanks to our able and enterprising Fish Commission- 
ers, Messrs. Stilwell and Stanley, for the noble work they 
have done in stocking our rivers and ponds with game fish. 
Had others been present yesterday afternoon with rod and 
line, fifteen salmon at least might have been taken. Mr. 
Ayer has demonstrated the fact that there is no better place 
in the world for salmon fishing than in the waters of our 
own noble Penobscot and below the dam in our city. Ex- 
President Arthur, who is now fishing at Restigouche, would 
> ae to try his luck and skill here.—Bangor (Me.) Whig, 

une 27. 


“SKINNED StrKAM.”—Lditor Forest and Stream: We 
have read the criticism of ‘Litchfield County Farmer” in 
FoREsT AND STREAM of last week. That good man and 
myself do not differ in respect to protection for farmer and 
fish. We only wish that all men were as ready as he is to 
enforce the laws. All we ask of him, though, is to remem- 
ber that when ‘‘Stillaboy” fished Skinned Stream it was 
neither against the law nor did he take the fingerlings. And 
we would add that should he or any other man ever find 
“‘Stillaboy” violating any game law, he would deserve all the 
threatenings of ‘‘Farmer’s” wrath.—STILLABoy. ' 


“CAMPS OF THE KINGFISHERS” continued in next issue, 
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duced into the hatchery at Cold Spring harbor, the Commi 

sioners finally decided to add this branch of fishculture to 
those already in progress in the State, and in the fall of 1883 
work was begun with this end in view. Two reservoirs were 
constructed; a large one, 115x215 feet in dimensions on the 
inner bay, and asmall one about twenty feet square just above 
the hatchery. The large reservoir was surrounded on the 
water side by a solid stone wall. backed by sand and gravel, 
and was so arranged with flood gates that the sea water at 
flood tide could enter and fill the reservoir to the depth of the 
rise of tide, about nine feet, but could escape only by means of 
a pipe which was laid from the reservoir to a well near the 
hatchery, from whence it was drawn by means of a small hot- 
air engine and forced into the small reservoir. From this small 
reservoir it could be drawn at pleasure for use in the hatchery. 


- The water thus obtained was of a density of 1,020, and in order 


to take advantage of this supply for our experiments, it was 
decided to construct two receptacles, one a wooden tank, to be 

laced close to the hatchery and to receive the water direct 
from the small reservoir already mentioned, and one a small 
pond, to be dug out of the marsh at a short distance north- 


east of the hatchery and within perc limits. This pond 


was to be so arranged that it could receive not only the out- 
flow trom the hatchery and tank, but be supplied with fresh 
sea water at each flood. Work was begun on them early in 
July, but owing to the difficulty of getting noeeen to the 
necessity of raising and strengthening the wall of the large salt 
water storage reservoir before it could be used, we were not 
able to begin our experiments until Aug. 12, or after the 
better portion of the breeding season had passed, and even 
then I was able to use only the tank, owing to, the difficulties 
met with in constructing the small pond. The tank, which 
was placed on a firm foundation close to the south side of the 
hatchery, was twelve feet long, six feet wide and three feet 
deep. it was made of thoroughly seasoned two-inch pine 
plank, rabbeted and nailed together, with the joints set in 
white Jead and battened upon the inside, and it was firmly 
yoked together with two strong frames which were placed 
around it at one-third the distance from either end. The top 
was open and tne inside and outside were coated with three 
layers of coal tar, which I found to be very good to protect 
the wood of the tank from the effects of the water, but it 
should not have been used, as it caused the wood to absorb 
entirely too much heat, and in this manner very seriously 
affect the temperature of the water = the inside, and to 
obviate this it became necessary to sheath the tank with a 
covering of uadressed lumber and also to build a rude roof 
above it.” 

Shells were suspended on strings in the tank, and the eggs 
were first placed in it on Aug. 12, with the thermometer at 
67 deg. in the morning. Two days later it was 74, but diffi- 
culty was experienced in: keeping an even temperature, and 
while the eggs hatched the embryos did not live. Sediment 
came in the pipes, and it was decided to build a small pond 
twenty-five feet square in the meadow. Here fresh-water 
springs were struck, and the work was delayed until the 
spawning season was about over. 

He furthersays: ‘Everything seemed unfavorable to suc- 
cess; we did not commence work until the breeding season 
was nearly over and it was difficult to get spawn; the 
weather was bad, with irregular and generally low tempera- 
ture; and then the leaking from the marsh into the pipe 
capped the climax. But I do not think that the lack of suc- 
cess was of such a character as to discourage us from trying 


again. it would seem as if the experience gained this season 


would enable us perhaps to be successful the next time, 
provided we commence earl 
thing in readiness for work during the spawning season. 


And I would advise that an experimental pond, upon a larger 
scale than that of the past season, be made down near the 


large salt-water reservoir, and that the water be used directly 


from the reservoir, instead ot after having passed through the 
pipe connecting the reservoir with the hatchery. This will 
enable us to get rid of all leakage from the marsh as well as 


dispense with the use of the engine, and we can obtain plenty 


of water to enable us to obtain an even temperature for our 
young oysters. Three things appear to be indispensable to 
successful oyster breeding, a moderately high and even tem- 
perature and clear water, and it can hardly be doubted that 
the varying set that takes place along our shores during the 
different seasons is due, in a very large degree, to variations in 


these three particulars.” 


The report is a valuable contribution to our oyster litera- 
ture, and the chapter on the ‘“‘Natural History” and *‘Habits 


of the Oyster,” as well as the plates, makes it exceedingly in- 
teresting. 


CANADIAN FISHCULTURE. 


Wwe: have supplement No. 2 to the first annual report of 
‘ the Department of Fisheries, containing the Superinten- 
dent’s report on fish breeding in the Dominion of Canada for 
1884. There are now twelve establishments for the propagation 
of fish by artificial methods in operation in the several Prov- 


inces of the Dominion. There were not as many eggs taken 
as in 1883, because of the less number of parent salmon cap- 
tured. The number of fry bred at the different hatcheries 


was: 





Sydney, Cape Breton, salmon..............--.:2ee00+ 1,000,000 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, salmon..................00006- 1,000,000 
Dunk River, Prince Edward’s Island,salmon......... 1,000,000 
St. John, New Brunswick, salmon.... .............. 
Mirimichi, New Brunswick, salmon 

Restigouche, Quebec, salmon................seeeee0 940,000 
CR GRROR MOO cscckce ceicicevsccecuscvesenccs 859,000 
TeGOGNONe, GCONeS, GRIM. «<6 6.5 <ccccccsisscvecccuce 985,000 
Magog, Quebec, lake troub.........cccccccscescccvese 100,000 
Newcastle, Untario, lake trout...................000- 5,150,000 
Newcastle, Ontario, brook trout..................4. 50,000 
Newcastle, Ontario, whitefish....................06. 3,500,000 
Newcastle, Ontario, black bass..................+044 100,000 
Sandwich, Ontario, whitefish ....................... 27,000,000 
Sandwich, Ontario, pickerel...............0.cseseees 10,000,000 





TOGO C8 GUE Is o.oo 6 sicidiscicsse.c0 dieinesceusesin deg aee 

The ‘‘pickerel” referred to is the duré or pike-perch, Stzos- 
tedium. 

The new hatchery on the Frazer River, British Columbia, 
built by Mr. Thomas Mowat, in 1883, gives promise of being 
of great value. The quinnat and suckeye salmons have been 
bred there to the extent of 3,000,000. Reports from all the 
hatcheries are given in detail and a colored map giving the 
position of hatcheries, places where fry were deposited, etc., 
accompanies the report. 
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‘ = B. W., New York.—You will find there, in season, bay birds and 
ucks. 

A. M.—Please tell me what bird the blue chableur is? A gentleman 
in England tas asked me to send him a few skins for feathers for sal- 
mon flies, Is the bird the American jay? Ans. Probably the blue jay 
(Cyanurus cristatus) is meant. 

W. L. A.—Can you or some of your subscribers inform me how to 
catch crayfish? There are enough of them around here, and I wish 
to get some for bass bait, but don’t know how to catch them, Ans. 
Crayfish are usually taken in pots like lobster pots. They are made 
of wicker with a funnel opening and baited. Nail kegs with a funnel 
of stocking leg have been used. 

EaGtz, Missoula, M. T.—1. I contend that the eagles in this Territory 
feed upon dead horses, cattle, etc., when pressed by hunger. A friena 
of mine thinks that the eagle wil] not eat an ig except what he 





enough to have every- 




























kills. 2. What is the pro) 


locally called black eagle? Ans. 1. Your friend is quite wrong and 
you are right 2. Aquila chrysaetus, the golden eagle. The bald eagle 
occurs in the Rocky Mountains in the neighborhood of the Yellow- 


stone Lake or indeed may be found near any very large body of water, 
but,the common eagle of the mountains is the golden eagle. 


R. O. A., New York —Is it lawful under the recently enacted game 
laws of this State to keep brook trout under six inches in length, and 
if unlawful, does the act apply to Queens and Suffolk counties? Ans. 

ill brook trout under six inches long any- 
where in the State. The exemption of Queens and Suffolk counties 
only applies to the date of capture. See law published in full in our 


It is unlawful to keep or 


issue of April 23. 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 
FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 22, 23, 24 and 25.—Dog Show of the Milwaukee Exposition As- 


sociation. John D. Olcott, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 27, 28 and 29.—Twelfth 

Poultry Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretarv. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 


Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 
A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 


Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 


Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close Aprill. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2450. 
CONCERNING DOGS AND RECORDS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Pray do not head this letter ‘‘The Pittsburgh Piece of Paper,” 
and gp grant me a new lease of life, that I may settle u 
monthly accounts. My last contribution to your esteeme 





columns contained so many stinging facts that Mr. Mortimer 


required several weeks to dodge them, but I see he puts in the 


old plea—‘‘busv.” It takes about as long to produce a Morti- 


mer letter as it does to erect a Bartholdi estal, and when 
the work is completed there are indications that the ‘‘com- 
mittee” have had a hand in the generous enterprise. The six 
feet and four inches long owner of a rather good-looking bull- 
terrier has just called upon me, and wishes me to say that in 
his opinion Mr. Mortimer’s latest per-‘‘version” is a Baby-long 


production, ‘‘crooked fore and aft.” In remaining silent for a 
while I hoped that my friends would — up the fragments 
e calendar is so full of 


of their not very sweet tempers. T 
errors, and savors so much of blackguardism that I should 


have been justified in discarding it, but ‘‘peace at any price” 
never was my policy. A clear statement of facts is what dog 
lovers need, and those who cannot face the music should step 


down and out. 


Why does the owner of Rory O’More try to ape that funny 
fellow ‘‘Lillibulero?’ Imitations are not desirable, so let the 
witty Irishman hatch his own little jokes, and patent them as 
well, if he thinks fit. All of us cannot be ‘‘Lillibuleros” and 
‘‘Porcupines,” neither can the ignorant rise to the level of the 
educated. Blackguards are so numerous, and are so frequently 
dubbed gentlemen (?) that ‘‘Lillibulero” thinks it best to give 
Perens a distinguishing name, and he fixes upon ‘‘man” as 
e nearest approach to ‘‘gentleman.” The great judge of mas- 


tiffs struck a sweet chord and one that is certain to be re- 


sounded. The mistake of Rory O'More’s master was in not 
advising the public before he stepped into ‘‘Lillibulero’s” boat, 
which, by the way, is only big enough for one. Several unini- 
tiated persons jumped at the conclusion that the Albany 
writer was in earnest when he said a ‘‘pop bottle” is a scholar 


and a rogue is a ntleman. If the individual with 


two skulls only ha 


ment. Neither would the Albany man have been allowed 
a seat in the syn—agogue had the gentleman with two skulls 
heard his not very complimentary remarks about the chaplain 
of the regiment—the Bishop of Canterbury (Conn.). Duplicity, 


the Rory O’More man should be told, is no sign of good breed- 
ing, and bon sang ne peut mentir. The gentleman says he has 
made Irish setters a specialty ; how would it be to sell out and 
make good mannners a specialty. They would stand him in 


better stead than a thousand little Rory O’Mores. He made 
his debut in 1877, and since then he has bred Rory O’More IL., 
the fortunate recipient of undeserved honors at the last New 


York show. Whatarecord! Ina recent letter to a Western 


—— he said he never heard of me as an owner of dogs ‘“‘out- 
side of the pointer, which, with one or two other breeds of 
non-sporting dogs alone, seemed to be his [my] specialty.” 


Does he think I owned any dogs inside the pointer, and does 


he firmly believe that the pointer is a non-sporting a a 
other 


record proves that I owned and exhibi' Trish an 
setters before the Albany novice made his debut; and that I 
have won a special prize ‘‘for the best sporting dog in the 


show” (with an Irish setter), before ever this new light was 
heard of in connection with dogs. Yes, he is a great man, a 


genius, and I hope ‘‘wont lose his reputation by dying.” 

I cannot please my friends, they ask too much of me. Mr. 
Mortimer is not satisfied when I judge for him, and allow bim 
to take not only the honor and the glory, but the pay as well; 
whereas the man with two skulls goes into mourning because 1 


refuse to write prejudiced reports for his paper—‘‘keep it 


quiet”—and establish a reputation for an_individual whose 
ignorance is equalled only 2 hisroguery. Will the gentlemen 
— tind another tutor? My engagement with them is can- 
celled. 

It was cunning of Messrs. Mortimer & Co. to try to convince 
the readers of this paper that I never have won first prizes 
with pointers of my own breeding. ‘hat position was not 
tenable, and so Mr. Mortimer oer the falsehood by add- 
ing, ‘‘mentioned in the E. K.C.S. B.” A smart attempt to 
mislead the public, and it is not the first time Mr. Mortimer 
has tried the er Why didn’t he say ‘‘mentioned in 
the N. A. K. C. S. B.”? hen I exposed Mr. Mortimer’s 
record (/), Pt that the business he was engaged in when 
he wasin England prevented. him keeping dogs, challengec 
him to show that he ever bred, owned, or exhibited a decent 
specimen in this country, and gave his complete list of win- 
nings, 7. e., fifteen prizes won with fifth-rate bulldogs and bull- 
terriers, he replied as follows: ‘‘Dalziel saysin his notes on 
‘Judges, Their Election,’ ‘There is a rather broad-spread opinion 
that to be a good judge a man must have been a successful 
breeder. The experience gained by breeding may be bene- 
ficial or prejudicial, but it can never make a man a judge.’” 
Dalziel’s opinion was very weighty when Mr. Mortimer hoped 
that by quoting it he might get James Mortimer out of a cor- 
ner. How does Mr. Mortimer reconcile that argument with 
his statement that I am not a judge because (in his opinion) I 
have only bred two good dogs? Mortimer-like, isn’t it? 
He continues: “I ili wager that I am_ correct 
in stating that first prize at Birmingham with Vis- 
count, and first prize at Belfast with Lady Godiva 


name of our Rocky Mountain eagle 
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known what the Rory O’More 
boomer said about him at the Boston show, he never 
would have allowed him to join the shattered ranks 
of the aristocratic and _ “Kill Mason”  regi- 


were the only first prizes mentioned in the E.K.C.S. B. 
that Mr. Mason ever won with pointers which he had 
himself bred; that is to say, from 1872 to 1881 he succeeded in 
breeding one dog, with which he won one first prize at Birm- 
ingham, and one with which he won one first prize a/; Belfast.” 
What has become of the ~_ exhibited by other persons, but 
which were bred by me? icky, isn’t it? If Mr. Mortimer 
will consult the blue book at Babylon he will find that very 
few shows were registered in the stud books between the years 
1872 and 1881, for the very simple reason that few shows 
adopted the K. C. rules, and the club only admitted such 
shows as did. I will explain this for Mr. Mortimer’s benefit.- 
The “Book of the Dog” says: “Amongst older breeders the 
names of Mr. T. Statter, Mr. C. H. Mason, Lord Sefton, Lord 
Downe and Mr. Garth, Q. C., appear most promineatly, and 
their blood is eagerly treas by breeders.” How many 
first prize winners which they had themselves bred were reg- 
istered in the stud books between the years 1872 and 1881? R 
Statter, 1;C. H. Mason, 2; Lord Sefton, 0; Lord Downe, 0; 
Garth, 0. If Mr. Mortimer’s argument is worth anything C. 
H. Mason is the best judge of the lot. Will Mr. Mortimer be 
pee enough to display his ability in another direction? When 

require his assistance he shall hear from me. If a man wants 
to secure an able defense he should a, the plaintiff to 
engage Mr. James Mortimer and the Bishop of Canterbury. If 
he can do that he will get a verdict with costs. 

Mr. Mortimer accuses me of not confining myself to the 
‘subject matter under discussion.” What next? When I 
placed Mr. Mortimer’s record in the hands of the public what 
did he do? Dod my questions and invited me to discuss 
“‘Buddensiek buildings,” ‘‘bar-tenders,” ‘‘raffles,” “‘stud books,” 
“damaged garments,” ‘‘mice,” etc. All of my questions were 
relevant. r. Mortimer denied my having judged more than 
two dogs for him at Pittsburgh, but admitted that “he forgot 
all about it,” consequently [ challenged him to deny that I 
judged certain dogs for him at the Chi show of 1883. My 
object in doing so is apparent. Mr. Mortimer dodges the 
question and creeps behind the statement that ‘he [myself] 
does not know how to conduct a controversy in a temperate 
and gentlemanly manner.” Had Mr. Mortimer denied my 
having judged certain dogs for him at Chicago I would have 
_ a live witness in support of the assertion that I did. 

might have asked Mr. Mortimer if he is acquainted with the 
individual who called upon me (shortly after my arrival in 
this —— and said, ‘*Let’s see the bulldogs and Young Bill, 
I know nothing about the others.” Mr. Mortimer might also 
have been requested to furnish particulars as to the name and 
residence of the person who not very long ago (within the last 
four years) used to send dogs in a hamper to a man to find out 
‘-which is the best and what are they worth?’ No wonder 
when Mr. Mortimer sees a short-faced spaniel he thinks its 
skull has been smashed in with a ‘‘mallet” upon the anvil of 
some little London smithy. What is the use of showing 
dogs? Mr. Barlow is right in refusing to serve on a committee 
of which Mr. Mortimer is a member. 

This is how Mr. Mortimer demonstrates that ‘‘I don’t know 
how to conduct a controversy in a ‘temperate’ manner,” and 
that he does know: ‘Mr. Mason thanks me, aiid hugs the de- 
lusion to his breast, that I have, as he has heard, told people 
that he was ‘much the best judge in America.’” WhatI 
really did write is, ““Mr. Mortimer has never been asked to 
consider me a judge, but I thank him for having told people 
that ‘Mason is much the best judgein America.’ Whata 
splendid indorsement! But how does Mr. Mortimer know when 
a man is or is not a judge?” Really, I fail to see any hugging 
about that. oy it is hugging @/a Babylon. Temperate, 
very temperate. Mr. Mason does not know how to conduct a 
controversy in a “‘gentlemanly manner,” but Mr. James Mor- 
timer does, and this is how he proves it: ‘Mr. Mason refuses 
to discuss either ‘tumble-down liquor or bartenders,’ what- 
ever that may mean.” This is what Iwrote: ‘Mr. Mortimer 
will please pardon me for refusing to discuss either tumble- 
down buildings, liquor or bar-tenders. Mr. Mortimer’s ex- 
perience with such things, extending over a number of years, 
gives him a decided advantage over an oppcnent, and I never 
undertake to write on subjects I am not familiar with. How 
would it be for Mr. James Mortimer to adopt a similar reso- 
lution?” Gentlemen do not resort to trickery and falsehood, 
and as a rule are sufficiently well educated not to misquote. 
When a gentleman joins in a controversy he retires therefrom 

recisely as he entered—a gentleman. With just enough of 
earning to misquote, Mr. Mortimer can scarcely be consid- 
ered a success in his new role of exponent of etiquette. 

Now for Mr. Mortimer’s Chicago questions, that is to say, 
“Dertinent” questions. He asks who, when I “prated” about 
the vonaee entry of Meteor and Vanity, was the owner of 
Princess Phoebus. I will tell him who was not the owner— 
the judge; and further, that she was entered in strict ac- 
cordance with the rules of the show. Had she not been 
I would have referred Mr. Mortimer to Rule 12 (old style). 
Mr. Mortimer’s vicious insinuation that I gave the grey- 
hound Friday Night a spurious pedigree would be treated 
with the contempt it deserves, had I not undertaken to meet 
all charges from Babylon. Friday Night was sold to me by 
Mr. Lancaster, of this city, who gave me the following pedi- 

e: ‘Friday Night is brother to Saturday Night; sire, 
aster’s Prince; dam, Sally.” Itis easy to see that either 
Mr. Lancaster or somebody else fell into an unaccountable 
blunder. Saturday Nightis by Master’s Sam out of Poily, and 
therefore is a better bred dog than if he had been by Tihees 
out of Sally. Would any sane person intentionally give a dog 
a worse pedigree than it really had? What object could Mr. 
Lancaster have in giving Friday Night a false pedi , when 
he sold the dog as the “brother to Saturday Night”? Does 
Mr. James Mortimer think that because dogs are brothers 
they have different pedigrees, or what in the name of com- 
mon sense is he driving at? 

Mr. Mortimer’s next question is, ‘‘who is the real—but hold 
up, I have resolved not to do this.” Did man ever hear of a 
more sneakish, contemptible, mean, ungentlemanly piece of 
work than this? It has only been equaled by the fellow who, 
when he found he could not ‘kill Mason,” went home to write 
my dogs down, and by the scoundrel who suggested ‘‘throwing 
poison to the dogs.” Who is the reat owner of Rockingham? 
That is what Mr. Mortimer did not care to ask because he 
thought that his cowardly insinuation imputed fraud. Gen- 
tlemanly, isn’t it? The reason why Rockingham has been 
written down in a Western paper is because the Bishop 
of Canterbury thinks “‘the dog belongs to Mason.” The 
report was circulated at New Haven for a joke, the bishop 
got hold of it and all of your readers have heard of the resolu- 
tion that was passed several months ago, i. ¢., “Seeing we 
cannot ‘kill Mason, Watson and Davidson,’ we will go for 
their dogs.” Poor Rockingham! a worthless-lookiny cur, be- 
cause a disreputable character thinks ‘‘the dog )belongs to 
Mason.” Mr. Mortimer’s other questions were so well 
answered by ‘‘Porcupine” in the Sporting Life of June 24, 
that I will simply quote them here. The prickly-backed tyke 
has already accused me of stealing his points, and I don’t 
want him slinging his quills at me. I know two men in Chi- 
cago who have been wearing heavy overcoats all through the 
spring, and yet there isn’t an inch of their bodies that isn’t 
tattooed by the quills of ‘‘Mr. Lillibulero Porcupine.” 

To show a few of the fatal blunders Mortimer’s blind egotism leads 
him into, let us see what he says about Mr. Mason’s knowledge of 
dogs: ‘My confidence in his capabilities as a judge of dogs has 
been rudely shaken by more recent developments, notably by his 
claim worthless dogs at catalogue prices, by some of his awards 
at the Washington show in 1883, and more particularly by the absurd 
fact of his competing with the mastiff Nevison against Bonivard 
for the — prize for best non-sporting dog at the New Haven 
show 1884,”" In the first place he calls these ‘‘more recent develop- 
ments.” Mr Masen arrived here in the spring of 1881, judged at 
London, Ont.. in October of that year, and there claimed a first prize 
winnin inter at $100. refusing ® large bonus to be off the trade; 
at New York the following May, 1882, he claimed Jester, the English 
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setter, at $100 before the dons were judged, and after Jester got first 
prize, one of Mr. Mortimer’s present employes bought and paid for 
the dog. doing Mr. Mason out of the purchase. The latter was going 
to make trouble, but on having an opportunity to examine the dog 
and see his pig jaw he wisely drew out and left the field and the dog 
to Mr. Wright. The last of these two claims at catalogue price was 
made over three years azo. A year later Mr. Mason jud; at Wash- 
ineton show and Mortimer vaguely says some of his awards were 
bad. The fact is he didn’t know enough about dogs then to tell 
whether awards were right or song except in bull-terrier and bull- 
dog classes, and Mr. Mason did not judge these. Notwithstanding 
‘these rude shocks to Mr. Mortimer’s belief in Mr. Mason’s ability and 
knowledge, some two months later he asked Mr. Mason to tell him 
how he was to place the black and tan terriers at Pittsburg. Queer 
that such a shocking bad — should —— to by —o. 
breed Mortimer to tell how to place Vortigern and Reveller. e 
last stipulation deserves to be set out by itself. The crowning 
absurdity which caused Mortimer to cease believing further in his 
teacher, was the latter’s showing Nevison against Bonivard fora 
special. Now for the facts. Mortimer, judging at Pittsburg, put 
evison ahead of all mastiffs there, including Creole. Mr. Watson 
followed that up by giving him the special at New York. Then at 
New Haven, at the show referred to, Mr. Mortimer gave Nevison the 
special for the best mastiff in the show, beating Hero II. It is some- 
what singular that Nevisen has never ~ been beaten, and certainly 
was in 1884, if not now, the best mastiff in the country. On the other 
hand, we find Mr. Mortimer putting Bonivard behind Duke of Leeds 
a month afcer the New Haven show, thus displaying not only bis 
ignorance of St. Bernard type, but showing that, in his opinion, 
Bonivard was not the best St. Bernard, while at the same time his 
opinion that Nevison was the best mastiff still held good. Even if it 
had been absurd to show Nevison against Bonivard, Mr. Mason knew 
who he was showing under, but Mr. Mortimer doesn’t note that point. 
This is the last letter I shall write in a controversy which, 
although very distasteful to me, was absolutely necessary. 
thorough exposure has been made and honest owners of do 
will be immensely benefitted thereby. No ‘fly on the wheel” 
can run the machiné now, and unless dog lovers allow them- 
selves to be fooled over the standards question, there issmooth 
sailing ahead, Cuas. H. Mason. 
New York, June 29. 


SALE OF SPORTING DOGS AT ALDRIDGE’S.— Yesterday 
(June 12) several important lots of pointers, setters and other 
sporting dogs were offered for sale by Messrs. Freeman. 
There was a large attendance, and the prices must, in almost 
all cases, be deemed highly satisfactory to the venders. 
Pointers and setters, the property of the late Earl of Wilton, 
were first under the hammer, and Nog, a five-year-old liver 
and white pointer, sold well at 17gs.; his sister Doll went for 
13gs.; Bloom, 13gs.; Bloss, 18!ggs.; Brag, ligs.; Wag, 20gs.; 
Tramp, 27gs.; Romp, 34gs. ; Fop, 23gs. ; Foam, 30gs. ; Sir Garnet, 
17gs.; Nora, 151¢gs.: Grouse, 18gs.; Garland, 30gs.; Juio and 
Don, 14\4gs. and 23gs. respectively. The setters from the 
same kennel sold quite as well. arvel, a black, white and 
tan bitch, reached the top figure of 32gs.: six others brought 
832s. Col. Legh’s pointers have a considerable reputation, 
still the three brace offered went within their value at a trifle 
less than 80gs. Don XI., a liver and white dog, three and a 
half vears old, of Mr. Lloyd Price’s strain, at 18gs., having the 
honer of the highest figures. Maharajah Dhuleep Sing secured 
a brace and a half of spaniels for 15gs., and a Skye terrier 
bitch puppy, by Kingston Roy, was well sold for 10gs. Col. 
Starkie’s pointers changed hands as follows: Beau IL., 17gs. ; 
Brace, 18gs. Setters: Jezabel, 1lgs.; Niobe, 15gs.; Prince 27gs. : 
Placid, 18gs.; Rue, 48gs.; Dash IT, 19gs.; and a brace of lemon 
and whites, by Llewellyn’s Random from Yate’s Venus, 
brought 40gs. Eleven pointers from Lord Sefton’s brought 
123gs. ; 2lgs. for Joy. by Don—Jilt, the most valuable animal. 
A retrieving spaniel from Sir Philip Egerton’s sold for 1lgs., 
and a brace and a balf of pointers from the same realized 26gs. 
Several fair setters, the property of Mr. W. F. Baily, sold for 
from 25gs. for Velvet, 20gs. for Violet by Emperor Fred, to 
5l<gs. for Vic, a little red bitch, six brace of dogs from this 
kennel realizing 115gs.—London Field. 


JUDGES FOR THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS.— Cin 
cinnat, O., June 23, 1885.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The 
foliowing named gentlemen have accepted invitation of the 
National Field Trial Club to judge at its trials to be held at 
Grand Junction, Tenn., commencing December 7, 1885: J. H. 
Dew, of Columbia, Tenn.; F. I. Stone, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and E. F. Stoddard, of Dayton, Ohio, will judge in the All-Age 
Stake. Mr. E. C. Sterling, of St. Louis, Mo., will judge with 
Messrs. Dew and Stone in the Derby, Mr. Stoddard declining 
to judge in the Derby on account of having entries in that 
stake.—W. B. SHattvc, President N. F. T. Club. 





DACHSHUNDE AT CHICAGO SHOW.—Preston, Minn., 
June 22, 1885.—Editor Forest and Stream: Through mistake 
of the printer the pedigree of my five-year-old dachshund 
bitch Gretchen, winner of first at Chicago, 1885, was given 
wrong in their catalogue, and consequently in your report of 
the show. I entered Gretchen: First, Cleveland, 1882; first, 
Chicago, 1883; by Unser Fritz (tirst, Philadelphia, 1876; first, 
Baltimore, 1877; first, Philadelphia, 1879) ex Waldine (first, 
St. Louis, 1880). The printer left names of sire and dam out, 
and credited Gretchen with prizes won long before she was 
whelped.—Wm. LOEFFLER. 


BONE AND SUBSTANCE.—A subscriber wishes to know 
what the expression ‘‘lacking in bone and substance” means 
when applied to a pointer or setter. It means precisely what 
it says, and is intended to carry the idea that the animal so 
= of has not bone and muscle enough to carry him 
through a long and hard campaign. 


THE COLLIE CLUB.—Cleveland, O., June 20.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I am willing to join and advance the 
interests of a Collie Club by every means in my power.—C. 
Van W. Fisu....St. Louis, Mo., June 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; Please record me as in favor of the establishment of 
a Collie Club.—J. A. LONG. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS DERBY.—We are advised of 
the following mistakes in date of birth of entries for the East- 
ern Field Trials Derby. Biue Specks, March 28, should read 
April 3. Hap ¥, Medium and Huguenot are of one litter and 
were whelped July 28. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIAL JUDGES.—The Eastern Field 
Trials Club have appointed as judges at their trials next No- 
vember, Messrs. D. C. Bergundthal, Indianapolis, Ind., and J. 
M. Hunter, New York. e hope to be able to announce the 
third judge next week. 


BEAUFORT AND BRADFORD.—Mr. C. H. Mason has 
placed bis brace of pointers, Beaufort and Bradford. in the 
—" of Tallman, who will run them at the field trials next 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
culars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner 

2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


G2” See instructions at head of this column. 
Snew. By G. N. Leavens, Belleville, Ont., for black cocker spaniel 


a, wheipid June, 1883, by Bramble (Rover IlI.—Fern) out of 
ell. 


Traddles, Tempest, Tony and Tiny. By Ch 
caster, Mass., for pugs, three dogs and one bitch, whelped June 21 
1885, by peas 2a (A.K R. 478) out of Lady Flossie (A.K.R. 1446). 

Lars, Lodi, Lehman, Leopold, Luck and 


hild (A.K.R. 28). 


Rockingham II., Count Rockingham, Prince a — —_ 
ish setter dogs, 


el May 8, 1885. by Rockingham (Belthus—Bess) out of Princess 


= Frank Windholz, New York, for blue belton Eng 
wi 
Phoebus (A.K.R. 1287). 


Rosalind. By Frank Windholz, New York, for lew on belton Eng- 
lish setter bitch, whelped May 8, 1885. by Rockingham (Belthus— 


Bess) out of Princess Phoebus (A.K.R. 1287). 


Topsy Obo. PY Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass.. for black 
itch, whel Nov. 17, 1884, by Obo II. (A.K.R. 482) 


Marion. By A. C. Wilmerding, New York, for black and white 


cocker spaniel 
out of Gem (A.K.R. 1312). 
spaniel bitch, whelped March, 1881, by Bragg out of Princess. 
BRED. 
&e™ See instructions at head of this column. 


Flake—Cashier. John J. Scanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Flake (Druid—Swaze) to Cashier (Dash III.—Opal), 


June 16. 


Lulu HI.—Brush. John J. Scanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) red Irish 


setter bitch Lulu IfI. (Glencho—Lulu IT.), to Brush, June 20. 


Dashing Jest—Glen Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George's, Del.) Eng- 
lizh setter bitch Dashing Jest (A.K.R. 1614) to his Glen Rock (A.K.R. 


1616), June 25. 
Nun—Hermit. Cheq 


June 21. 


Polly—Knickerbocker. Knickerbocker Kennel Club’s (Jersey City, 
N. J.) pointer bitch Polly (Beaufort—Nymph) to their champion 


Knickerbocker, May 12. 


Nellie Bird—Don. Jos. R. Trissler’s (Lancaster, Pa.) pointer bitch 
Nellie Bird (Harry—Nell) to R. T. Vandevort’s Don (A.K.R. 165), 


June 2. 


Flora—Rob Roy. 8S. H. Hewlett’s (St. Louis, Mo.) collie bitch Flora 


(Bruce—Nelly) to J. A. Long’s Rob Roy (A.K.R. 334), May 29. 


Cassandra T.—Cashier. John J. Scanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Cassandra T. (A.K.R. 943) to Cashier (Dash III.— 


Opal), May 25. 
Mignon—Kidlewink. Mignon Kennels’ (Cortland, N. Y.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Mignon (4.K.R. 1002) to their Kidlewink (A.K.R. 997), 


June 20. 


Newton Abbot Lady-Black Prince. A. C. Wilmerding’s (New 


York) field spaniel bitch Newton Abbot Lady (Bend ’Or—Ladybird) 
to his Black Prince (A.K.R. 62), May 9. 
Queen—Black Prince. Fred Smith’s (Jersey City, N.J.) spaniel 


bitch Queen (Charley—Powder) to A. C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince 


(A.K.R. 62), Mareh 31. 

Marion—Black Prince. A. C. Wilmerding’s (New York) spaniel 
bitch Marion (Bragg—Princess) to his Black Prince (A.K.R. 62), 
May 21. 


Suwanee—Sport. A. C. Wilmerding’s (New York) cocker spaniel 


bitch Suwanee (A.K.R. 658) to Sport (Jet—Daisy), May 11. 

Sheila—Duke of Leeds. K. E. Kopf’s (Newark, N. J.) St. Bernard 
biteh Sheila (A.K.R. 796) to E, R. Hearn’s Duke of Leeds (A. K.R. 1535), 
May 26. 

Beauty—Brier. FE. L. Bailey’s (Pittsfield, Mass.) fox-terrier bitch 
Beauty (A.K.R. 1896) to his Brier (A.K.R. 1898), April 25 

Princess Ida—Guillermo. Thos. W. Mills’s (Montreal, Can.) bull 
bitch Princess Ida (Byron IIl.—Rhodora) to his Guillermo(A.K.R. 671), 
June 6. 

Lillie Langtry—Guillermo. Thos. W. Mills’s (Montreal, Can.) bull 
bitch Lillie Langtry (Jack—Venus) to his Guillermo (A.K.R. 671), 
June 2. 

Brownie—Bang. Geo. L. V. Tyler’s (West Newton, Mass.) pointer 
bitch Brownie (Don—Maud §.) to Geo. S. Tucker’s imported Bang. 

WHELPS. 

te See instructions at head of this column. 

Jilt. Neversink Lodge Kennels’ (Guymard, N. Y.) pointer bitch 
Jilt (Croxteth—Lass), June 5, six (three dogs), by F. R. Hitchcock’s 
Tammany (Tory—Moonstone). 

Romp. Neversink Lodge Kennels’ (Guymard, N. Y.) pointer bitch 
Romp (Croxteth—Lass), June 26, nine (all dogs), by their Drake 
(Croxteth— Lass). 

Midget. J.C. Vail’s (Warwick, N. Y.) pointer bitch Midget (A.K.R. 
768), June 24, nine (two dogs), by Croxteth (Young Bang-—Jane). 

Beauty. Gate City Kennels’ (Atlanta, Ga.) spaniel bitch Beauty 
(Diver II.—Topsy), June 10, six (four dogs). by their Flush. 

Gretchen. Mignon Kennels’ (Cortland, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
ot 996}, May 5, six (four dogs), by their Kidlewink 
(A.R.R. 997). 

Brunhild. Cheqnasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Bernard 
bitch Brunhild (A.K.R. 28), June 16, eight (five dogs), by their cham- 
pion Hermit (A.K R. 23). 

Lady Flossie. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) Lady Flossie 
(A. K.R. 1446), June 21, four (three dogs), by their Young Toby (A.K.R. 
473). 

Flirt. Knickerbocker Kennel Club’s (Jersey City, N. J.) pointer 
bitch Flirt (A.K.R. 1248), May 31, fifteen (nine dogs), by J. Swaine’s 
Rush III. (A.K.R. 402). 

Lady Isabel. Knickerbocker Kennel Club’s (Jersey City, N. J.) 
pointer bitch Lady Isabel (A.K.R. 461), June 1, seven (three dogs), by 
their champion Knickerbocker. 

Zoe. E. M. Crouch’s (Thomaston, Conn.) pointer bitch Zoe (A.K.R. 
— June 22, ten (six dogs), by his Trim (Sprague’s Morn—White’s 

irace). 

Juno. Geo Langran’s (Yonkers, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch Junc 
(Berkley—Tilley), June 12, two (one dog), by champion Glencho. 

Daisy Murdock. Dr. G. P. Rasbach’s (Mohawk, N. Y.) pointer bitch 
Daisy Murdock (A.K.R. 1782), June 17, six (five dogs), by Jimmie 
(A.K.R. 1589); color, orange and white and liver and white. 

Gem. Geo. L. V. Tyler’s (West Newton, Mass.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Gem (A.K.R. 1312), June 19, six (five dogs). by Mrs. G. A. Warren’s 
Ebony (Obo II.—Lofty): four black and two liver. 

Nellie Nell. Julius Fehr’s spaniel bitch Nellie Nell. Jan. 1, five 
(three dogs), by A. C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince (A.K.R. 62); three 
black and two liver. 


SALES. 

ee" See instructions at head of this column. 

Trinket. Pug bitch,whelped April 5, 1885 (Young Toby—Tantrums), 
by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to D. A. Goodwin, Jr., 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Chirp—Gretchen whelp. Black and white ticked cocker spaniel 
dog, whel Oct. 30, 1884, by Mignon Spaniel Kennels, Cortland, N. 
Y., to R. K. Winslow, Cleveland, O. 

Linda. Tawny, with white markings, rough-coated St. Bernard 
bitch, whelped May 5, 188 (Hermit—Sombre), by Chequasset Kennels, 
Lancaster, Mass., to C. H. Spring, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

Kalmia. Brindle and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped Oct. 13, 
1884 (Hermit—Alma), by W. W. Tucker, New York, to C. E. Tobey, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Bismark, Jr. Liver and white English setter dog, whelped March 
10, 1884 (Ponto, A.K.R. 714—Lady Snow, A.K.R. 710), by Z. T. Mumma, 
Bluffton, O.. to E. L. E. Mumma, Van Lue, O. 

Triamond. Pug dog, whelred April 5, 1885 (Young Toby—Tan- 
trums), by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Mrs. C. S. Mar- 
shall, North Leominster. Mass. 

Kidlewink (A.K.R. 997)—Gretchen (A.K.R. 996) whelps. Cocker 
spaniel dogs, whelped May 5, 1885, by Miznon Spaniel Kennels, Cort- 
land, N. Y., a black and white to A. M. Clarke, Kochester, N. Y., and 
at Furness, Auburn, N. Y., and a liver to J. Grossman, Cortland, 


Lady Knickerbocker. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped 
March 24, 1885 (Knickerbocker—Birdie) by Knickerbocker Kennel 
Club, Jersey City, N. J., to Geo, W. Wade, New York. 

Mirth Elgin. 2mon and white English setter bitch, whelped Feb. 
26, 1884 (Zanzibar—May Elgin), by H. B. Vondersmith, Lancaster, Pa., 
to E. B. Convers, Englewood, N. J. 

Dashwood (A.K.R., 2049)—Nel? oy Black and white English 
setter dogs (three), whelped April 30, 1885, by Diamond State Kennels, 
St. George’s, Del., to Dr. J. R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa. 

—_ Obo. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Nov. 17, 1884 (Obo 
II —Gem), by Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., to Miss Kate M. 
Galoio, Waltham, Mass. 

Rockingham Il. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped May 8, 
1885 (Rockingham—Princess Phoebus), by F. Windholz, New York, to 
L. E. Wills, Lehighton, Pa. 

Rosalind. Lemon belton English setter bitch, whelped May 8, 1885 
Rockingham—Princess Phoebus), by F. Windholz, New York, to Wm. 

rooks, same place. 

Count Rockingham. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped May 
8, 1885 (Rockingbam—Princess Phcebus), by F. Windholz, New York, 
to H. C. Glover, same place, and resold by him to E. Matheson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prince Rockingham. Blue belton English setter dog. whelped May 
8, 1885 (Rockingham—Princess Phoebus), by F. Windholz, New York, 
to H. C. Glover, same place, and resold by him to E. Matheson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fuerst. Black and tan dachshund dog, age not given (Waldman 
Il.—Congo), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Mian., to J. A. Krentzlin, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
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GOREST AND STREAM. 


uasset Kennels, Lan- 


’ 


. By Chequasset 
Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., for St. Bernards, five dogs and one bitch, 
whelped June 16, 1885, by champion Hermit (A.K.R. 23) out of Brun- 


uasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Ber- 
nard bitch Nun (A.K.K. 24) to their champion Hermit (A.K.R. 23), 











































Dove. Black and tan dachshund bitch, whelped A 
(Bergmann—Diana), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to J. A. 
lin, Columbia, 8. C. 

York. Biue belton English setter dog, whelped May 8, 1885 (Pock- 
ingham — Princess Phoebus), by F. Windholz, New York, to Dr. Chas. 
E. Stanley, Middletown, Conn. 

Flora ll, Red dachshund bitch, whelped April 13, 1885 (Waldmann 
San by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to G. Utz, Boston, 

ass, 

Hero. Black and tan dachshund dog, 7 March 14, 1885 
Waldmann II.—Babette). by Wm. Loeffler, nm, Minn., to H. W. 
Blattmacher, ——. Bw. Z. 

Louise. Black and tan dachshund bitch, whelped April 13, 1885 
ee een II.—Crawl), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to H. W. 


Jattmacher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
whelped April 13, 1885 (Waldmann 


George. Red dachshund d 
. ee by Wm. Loeffler, ton, Minn., to H. Rose, Philadel- 
‘a 
April 13, 1885 


phia, 
inn., to H. Rose, 


21, 1885 
Krentz- 


Mina, Black and tan dachshund bitch, whelpe 
(Waldmann I1.—Craw]), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Custer, Chestnut and tan dachshund dog, whelped March 14, 1885 
(Waldmann—Babette), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to G. Braun, 
Ashland, Wis. 

Rebel Red dachshund doz, whelped March 14, 1885 (Waldmann 
ene, by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to F. Fingerling, New 

ork. 

Wodan. Red dachsbund dog, whelped April 21, 1885 (Bergmann— 
a eg oy Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to J. P. Schaefer, Canal 

ton. O. 

Apollo. Black and tan dachshund dog, age not pas (Waldmann 
7 by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to J. P. Schaefer, Canal 

ulton, O. 

Obo It. (A.K.R. 482)—Gem (A.K.R. 1312) whelps. Black cocker span- 
iel bitches, whelped Nov. 17. 1884, by Geo. L. V. Tyier, West Newton, 
Mass., one to W. H. Bragdon, South Boston, Mass., and one to Master 
Rufus Warren, Waltham, Mass. 

Black Prince—Suwanee whelp. Chestnut spaniel bitch, whelped 
Dec. 19, 1884, by A. C. Wilmerding, New York, to C. V. V. Sewell, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Gust. Black and tan dachshund dog, whelped April 13, 1885 (Wald- 
mann II.—Crawl), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to G. Utz, Boston. 


Mass. 

Donald, Black. white and tan English setter dog, whelped April 5, 
1884 | Zanzibar— Lill), by H. B. Vondersmith, Lancaster, Pa., to LeRoy 
B. Haff, Englewoced, N. J. 

ved. Cocker spaniel dog. whelped Feb. 17, 1885 (Obo II.—Smut), 
by H.C. Bronsdon, Boston, Mass, to Fay & Baxter, Malden, Mass. 

Sophronia. Cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 17, 1885 (Obo II. 
— by H. C. Bronsdon, Boston, Mass., to Fay & Baxter, Malden, 
Mass. 

Sheila, St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 796). by Alpine Kennels, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., to K. E. Hopf. Newark, N. J. 

Lady Buffo. Orange and white English setter bitch, whelped Feb. 
22, 1885 (Duke Gladstone—Luna), by Henderson & Mason, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., to Dr. A. D. Taylor, Williamsville, Ill. 

Norma, Gordon setter bitch, whelped June, 1884 (Blossom—Bessie 
ea H. Schlichte, Morrisania, N. Y., to Dr. Franz Heuel, New 

ork. . 

Maud S. Fawn and white Italian greyhound bitch, whelped April 
2, 1885 (Puck—Zelpha), by H. C. Burdick, Springfield, Mass., to Geo. 
Gillivan, West Jefferson, O. 

IMPORTATIONS. 


Ee” See instructions at head of this column. 

Snow. Black cocker spaniel bitch. whelped June, 1883, by Bramble 
(Rover III.—Fern) out of Nell, by G. N Leavens. Belleville, Ont,, from 
7. kennel of J. Farrow, Ipswich, Eng.; she is in whelp to champion 


DEATHS. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 
White Princess. Bull-terrier bitch (A.K.R. 2302), owned by Geo. 
W. Dixon, Worcester, Mass. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
ee No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


X., Girard Manor.—To cure the puppy of worms, feed plenty of 
sour milk. 

C. D., City.—I have a black and tan setter, about five years old, I 
notice that she is losing her hair off her tail. Is there anything that I 
could get or make that would make the hair come on again. 1 know 
it is not the mange, and she has always a good appetite. Ans. It is 
mpossible from your very vague description to tell the cause of 

rouble, You must give more details. 


J.S. H., Montauk Point, L. L—We have a collie who seems to have 
a disease on his back. The skin seems to come off in scaies and he is 
scratching it all the time, he had it all las: summer. Can you tel! me 
of ap tres | that will stop it? Ans. Wash the purts once each day 
with carbolic soap and then, after drying, rub in with the hand the 
ointment of the oxide of zinc. If this does not cure him in three 
weeks give him three drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic daily in his 
food, increase the dose one drop dai'y tu eight drops and then decrease 
to three and stop. Keep up the local applications all the time and 
see that the bowels are in order. 


D. J. G., Flint, Mich.—What is the matter with my setter pup, and 
what treatment will I pursue? His nose is hot and dry, his hair ap- 
pears dead, and mucuous matter runs from his eyes. He is about 
seven montas old. Do you know of any better work on the diseases 
of dogs and their treatment than the one by Ashmont? Ans. Your 
dog has the distemper. Give him three drops of the tincture of 
aconite root, and while the fever lasts repeat every two hours, give it 
in a teaspoonful of sweetened water. Be careful of the food. Give 
beef tea, milk and lime water, and feed often if the stomach is not 
weak. In great exhaustion you may give a teaspoonful of whisky 
eo. — or four hours. Ashmont’s book is an excellent work, one 
of the ; 


J. A. W., Philadelphia, Pa.—My setter bitch, ten months old, has 
but little strength. Afvter haJf hour’s lively run is exhausted, pants 
and blows painfully. Had the distemper very slightly. Appetite 
very good. Poor in flesh, otherwise appears healthy, lively and 
intelligent. Ans. The bitch is very likely suffering from ann ia or 
want of blood, or some of the necessary ingredients of the blcod. 
This may be dependent upon the sexual organs, which are beginning 
to take on functional activity. Have a prescription made containing 
a half ounce each of tincture of nux vomica and tincture of the 
chloride of iron; one ounce of simple syrup ard enough water to 
make a four ounce mixture. Of this give a teaspoonful three times 
daily. Keep the bowels regular with castor oil or syrup of buckthorn 
in teaspoonful doses, and give but little meat, and that cooked and 
mixed with the other food. 


W. W. P., Macon, Ga.—What would you do for a pointer five years 
old who shakes bis head constantly and has a fit about every 
fifteen or twenty days during the hunting season. The paroxyism 
lasts for about fifteen minutes. I can find nothing like canker. 

He has had these fits for three years, but he only had two fits last 
season, about the first of November, but has had two in the last 
twenty days. I gave him each morning last summer a pill of asafet- 
ida. I think that the fits and shaking of the bead are caused by the 
same thing, viz.: some brain affection. He is a noted performer in 
the field, and I would like to cure him Ans. It seems as though 
7 dog had canker or perhaps disease of the middle ear. You had 

etter have an aurist or physician examine the ears carefully. The 
fits may be due to this trouble. They may be true epileptic attacks, 
or due to digestive troubles. We have seen them appear in an old 
dog at hunting season from excitement and also from feeding with 
raw meat when unused to such diet. The bowels should be kept 
freely open and the diet mild. Give the dog two grains of oxide of 
zinc in a pill hidden in a morsel of meat morning and evening, and 
continue until the fits disappear. 


G. R., Philadelphia, Pa.—A mastiff dog is afflicted with diarrhea. 
He has had it two months. At one time he was very much emaciate1 
when kept on an exclusive diet of boiled rice, boiled milk and beef 
tea. Under this regimen he not only became very much reduced, 
but the diarrhoea became increased. I then changed him to boiled 
beef with a littie rice and bones, on which he has been kept for about 
three weeks. He at once improved on this diet. His appetite is 
enormous. His spirits are , and in other respects the dog seems 
well enough, except that the looseness of the bowels still continues 
more or less. Ans. Your dog suffers from gastro-intestinal catarrh. 
The causes are very numerous. It may be from some indigestible 
matter taken in or the remains of a distemper. The diet you give 
your dog is very good under the circumstances, and with some 
medication he should entirely recover. The disease has become 
chronic, and it will take some time to bring him around. Havea 
dozen powders made, each powder to contain one-half a grain of 
powdered opium, five grains of powdered camphor and ten grains of 
subnitrate of bismuth. Give one powder mo! g and evening. Give 
little or no solid food. A little finely minced raw beef might be given 
each day, and if difficulty is fo in ing the icine, 
= may mix it morning and evening in a little of the minced meat, 

he stomach and intestines need rest, and fluid diet will accomplish 
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ae one. Milk with lime water, beef tea with rice and such foods 
are best. 

H T. M., Quebec, Can.—My dog, a collie, four years old, had an 
attack of laryngitis a year ago this spring. I blistered his throat, 
without much effect, but got him over it by applying hot linseed 
meal poultices to throat for three or four hours, and giving aconite 
and then cough mixture. He has coughed more or less since then, 
the cough generally ending with a gag. This spring he has had what 
seemed a combined attack of laryngitis and influenza. Treated him 
with the hot linseed, administering aconite and arsenicum. He has 
never fairly shaken off the influenza or catarrh, breathes more or 
less through his mouth, sneezes, getting rid of mucus, and besides 
ceughing has now and then a spasm for breath, lasting for afew 
seconds. Naturally a lively dog, he has become dull and quiet, ap- 
ag in fact just asa person does with a heavy coid in the head. 

e has been a house dog. sleeping in the house and accompanying 
me to the office, but getting a fair amount of walking exercise. Ans. 
Your dog seems now to be suffering with asthina brought on by his 

revious colds and lazy habits. If the dogis not a native it would 
ook as though the climate was too severe. Nothing is so tedious to 
treat in adog as chronic laryngitis. Medication does little or no 
good, Change of climate is useful. Spasmodic asthma or a chronic 
spasmodic cough is best treated by inhalation of burning stramonium 
leaves. If the dog is fat his diet should be lessened and his bowels 
kept free. Expectorant drugs, such as serpentaria, senega, squills, 
wild cherry, and so on, in doses of a teaspoonful three times daily, 
are sometimes beneficial. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 











RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR.—The programme of regular matches at the 
N. R. A. range during ~~ and August, provides the following 
events: Saturday, July 4, off-hand and mid-range matches; Satur- 
day, July 11, qualification, champion marksman’s class and Army 
and Navy Journal matches; Saturday, July 18, mid-range match; 
Wednesday, July 22, qualification, chumpion marksman’s class aud 
Army and Navy Journal matches; Saturday, July 25, mid-range 
ma‘ch; Saturday, Aug. 1, mid-range match; Saturday, Aug. 8, mid- 
range match; Wednesday, Aug. 1°, qualification, champion marks- 
man’s class and Army and Navy Journal matches; Wednesday, 
Aug. 19, mid-range match; Saturday, Aug. 29, qualification, cham- 
pion marksman’s class and Army and Navy Journal matches. The 
conditions of the several matches are: 

The Champion Marksman’s Class Match.—Open to all members of 
the N. G. S. N. Y. (except as hereafter noted) and members of the 
National Rifle Association, the latter, however, not being eligibie to 
win the principal prize. 200 and 500yds., five shots at each distance; 
the Remington liifle (N. Y. State model). 

The Qualification Match of 1835.—Open to members of the N. G. 
S.N Y. and N.R. A. 

Army and Naval Journal Match.—Open only to members of the 
Army. Navy, Marine Corps and National Guard, or Militia of any 
State or Territory. Rifle, the United States Service, .45 cal., or the 
Remington State model, .50-cal. ; position, standing; distance, 200yds. ; 
rounds, seven. 

Mid-Range Match.—Open to all comers; 500 and 600yds.; the Rem- 
ington State model. 

Off-Hand Match.—Open to all comers; 200yds.; number of shots, 
seven; any rifle within the rules; military and special military rifles 
allowed one point handicap. 

BOSTON, June 25.—The riflemen at Walnut Hill were not so plenty 
as usual at the Saturday shoot. The morning promised a hot day 
and many preferred to stop at home. Those who did come out found 
fair weather conditions and good light. Several fine scores were 
made and are reported below: 

Creedmoor Match. 
H Cushing..........5554554455—47 IF W Perkins, mil. . . 5554454544 —45 








R Reed ...... 545535555547 E Erickson, mil..... 342143144436 
FF EGUMROMS .o0cccceees 1554554554—46 


Decimal Match. 
8 8 





W Charles, D 9 & 9 9-87 
J B Fellows, D 810 5 9-86 
W Gassam, D.. ....... 71010 8—80 
Py Se 610 4 10—78 
PE Miccdccamence cknersdesaearerecd 979 57 
EE  avcnatuwasecsenéwedwanes 6 996 9-71 
Pd.” he eee ene 6 8 810—H1 
Rest Match. 
Po ciaite ncciwatennasessinesencs ce 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 7 10—98 
RIES on cauvcns 8s Todos mubuckens 1010 9 8 10 10 10 10 10 10—96 
PN bax cci ncn Saeusinann se cae wns 910 910 91010 810 9g—94 
500yds. Mateb. 
C W Hodgdon....... 4555555554 -48 S Wilder............ 5555 154455—47 
Prize Winners—Rest Match. 
G Whitcomb. ..98 98 98 99 97—490 S Wilder....... > 85 95 96 96-477 
J Francis....... 98 97 97 95 97—484 H Severance...87 84 85 90 92—438 


C E Berry...... 98 98 96 96 96—184 BG Warren....91 98 91 92 95—467 
SW Prye....... 94 95 99 96 97—482 

SYRACUSE, June _24.—At the rifle range of the Onondaga Rifle 
Club, at Onondaga Valley, this afternoon, a heavy rifle shoot took 
place. The guns were “cannon” guns, whighing 35 pounds, and were 
rested on double “‘railroad”’ rests. Telescopes and flugs were used. 
The distance was 40 rods. Twenty shots were fired by each of the 
seven contestants yesterday and they will shoot the other twenty 
shots to-day. The method of reckoning is by the distance from each 
shot tothe center of the target. The contestant whose 40 shots in 
the aggregate are at the shortest distance from the center takes the 


first prize. The shooting of the first 20 shots resulted: H. Warner, of 


Syracuse, 195-16 inches: C. Frazier, Syracuse, 22916; H. T. Hart, 
Rochester, 29 4-16; C. H. Remer, Syracuse, 32 10-16; H. V. Perry, 
Jamestown, 36 6-16; John Short, Syracuse, 36; R. C. Price, James- 
town, 3814-16. 

June 25—In Onondaga Valtey, this afternoon, occurred the second 
day’s shooting in tie heavy rifle shoot. The prizes were awarded to 
the contestants whose 40 shots taken together were at the least dis- 
tance frum the center of the target. Twenty rounds had been shot 
on Wednesday and the other 20 to-day. The score of the entire 


shoot is: 
1st Day, 2d Day, Total 
Inches. Inches. Inches. 
H Warner, of Syracuse............... f 20 11-16 40 
C Frazer, of Syracuse......... 2 28 14-16 51 7-16 


22 7-16 51 11-16 


H F Hart. of Rochester 
22 5-16 54 15-16 


CH Remer, of Syracuse 





H V Perry, of Jamestown....... .... 33 6-16 26 8-16 56 14-16 
John Short, of Syracuse.............: 36 32 6-16 68 6-16 
KC Rice. of Warren, O.............. 33 14-16 25 4-16 64 2-16 


H. Warner, of Syracuse, took the first prize, his average shot being 
at a distance of exactly one inch from the center of the target. C. 
Frazer, of Syracuse, took the second prize, and H. £. Hart, of Roch- 
ester, third. 

PORTLAND, Ore, June 14.—A 200yds. off-hand match was fought 
to-day at the City View Park, between 10 men of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, U. S. A., from Vancouver’s barracks and 10 men of the 
Oregon State militia. Springfield rifles were used: 

Vancouver Team (Regulars). Portland Team (Militia). 








Sgt Weagraff........ 4155444345 —42 

Sgt Hudson.......... 5454444345—42 a 

Prvt Matches. ....... 454544144442 Stewart............. 4443444454—40 
Mus Lunsford....... 4434444455—41 Hudson ............. 4354335443 —37 
Mus Roberts........ 444444454441 Salisberig .......... 4144435444—40 
Prvt Barton.........4443554445—42 Southworth.......... 4434444342—36 
1st Sgt Ward........4444444445—-39 Homer.............. 343443444438 
Corp Marshall. .... ..4344455425—40 Riley ............... 4434443544—40 
Corp Saxon......... 441431344384—37 Boner............... 5444444444 —41 
Prvt Kack..... ..... 4445334434—38 Moore............... 4434434455—40 


404 389 

CALIFORNIA RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The spring meeting of the 
Association was held on the Shell Mound Range, June 14.—The first 
match was for a diamond team trophy, open to teams of six repre- 
sentatives trom any military company, field and staff, board of offi- 
cers, police department or rifle club, now in existence. Springfield 
rifles were used, and the ranges were 200 and 500yds., 7 rounds at each 
distance. The prize, a present from General W. H. Dimond, was won 
in November, 1883, by the police team. The condition upon which it 
may become the property of ateam is that it must be won three 
times at regular meetings of the California Rifle Association. The 
competing companies were Company C, First Infantry, Nationals and 
Police Teams Nos. 1 and 2. The Infantry team won by a score of 360 
to 343 each made by the police teams. 

The Siebe team tropby was the prize in the second match, open to 
teams of six a from any company of the National 
Guard or Police Department who have never made more than 70 per 
cent, in any of the Association’s matches, Range 200yds., 7 rounds: 


TIrre 89 180% 17 


team. Score, 160 
was 145. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


It was won by the Police team, with a score of 164 against 140, made 
by Company A, Fifth Battalion team. 


In the third match, open to teams of six representatives from com- 
nies of the army or N. G. C., 2 ds. a rounds seven, the car- 
ine team trophy was carried off by Battery A, Second Artillery, 
The score of the San Francisco Hussars team 


In the fourth match of the day, for the Dunphy team trophy, any 


mnilitary rifles, under the rules, were allowed, The match was open 
to teams of six representatives from any —— mare, eld 
staff, board of officers, Police Department or rifle clu’ ‘he dis- 
tances were 200 and 500yds. ; rounds, seven at each range. The con- 
ditions of winning the prize were the same asin the first and third 


b. 


matches. The police team won it in 1883 by a score of 370. In this 
match the shooting was exceptionally good. and the rivalry among 
the contestants for the prize waxed warm. Police team No. 1 made 
a score of 372, the Pacific Rifle Club team 370, the team of Company 
C (Nationals) 364, Police team No. 2,257. Tne Police team won the 
match on the 500yds. range, the Rifle Club beating the Police team 
ten points on the 200yds. range. 

The Hammond consolation match, open to all competitors having 
no record exceeding 70 per cent. at Association meetings. was the 
fifth match on the programme. The distance was 200yds., 5 shots, 
with any military rifle not barred by the rules. The first prize was pre- 
sented by Lieutenant R. F. Hammond, N. G. C., and the other prizes 
were 25, 15 and 10 per cent. respectively of the net receipts. The prize 
winners were: 

Ce WO vce ccneencces 45445—22 SJ Pembroke............ 44454—21 
ME isis ccicinceda's ae 44554—22 G Wittman .............. 44445—21 
a ee 44445—21 

The sixth match was for the Association medal, entries unlimited, 
10 rounds, with any military rifle under the rules, at a range of 
200yds. Condition of winning the medal for good the same as that 
governing the other trophies. Beside the medal there were cash 

rizes of $10, $8, $6, $4 and $2. Following are the winners: 


D Linville......... 545545555548 Sergt F Kuhls....... 4555545554 —47 
Lieut F Kuhnle_....5454544555—46 A T Fields.......... 4445545355—46 


Lieut J McDonald. ..5545555445—47 Lieut SI Kellogg. . .4445555425—43 

The trophy in the seventh match was the California Powder Works 
medal. It has been won twice by three different marksmen. The 
competitors and scores made yesterday were: 





200yds. 500yds. 
Eleut SC ROMER. < oocscccccncccecsess .4445442—30 5455555—34—64 
CRE Ue MU oes cap vcwncasonavenwigesad 4454446—30 5554555—34— 64 
PIE ccccdaxececaxacneaveceaunes on 54456 44—31 45554L5— 33—64 
Pe IIS oan sos ne voncdcaacaanuuods 4554354—30  5455455—83—63 


Lieutenaat Fred Kuhnle won the Director’s medal, making a score 
of 31 out of 35 on the 200yds. range. The meeting was in every way a 
successfulfaffair. 

BALL AND BULULET.—Central City, Col.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: T have noticed a rather persistent use of the term vall in 
articles on the rifle, when speaking of rifle projectiles. Such as 
“round ball’’ ‘spherical! ball,’’ ‘conical ball, ’’etc., to such an extent 
as to be at least a little disagreeable. Who ever saw an elongated 
ball or a conical one? I submit, would it not be better to say bul- 
let instead?—CENTRAL. [The objection is not well taken. Ball and 
bullet are interchangeable. | 

DUBLIN, June 25.—The American Cup, presented by Col. Gilder- 
sleeve of the American Rifle Team of 1875, to the riflemen of Ireland 
as a memorial of the first international rifle contest, was won to-day 
at Dollymount by William Russell Joynt, who thus becomes the 
champion shot of Ireland for the year. Mr. Joynt stands at the top 
of the list of the Irish eight at Wimbledon, with a score of 453 out of 
a possible 500. Mr. Joynt was a member of the team which shot at 
Creedmoor in 1876, and also opposed Colonel Bodine’s American team 
at Dollymount mm 1&82. 


THOMASTON, Conn., June 20.—The weather conditions at the 
weekly shoot of the Dmpire Rifle Club to-day were a bright light 
with quite a strong wind, veering from 8to 11 o’clock. Subjoined 
are the scores: 
ee ok iva decddiencacseewes 12 10121012 9 911 12 12-109 
Eee Bx dd cacesinewncsigceneresed 12 12 8 12 11 10 10 11 10 11—107 
OP ee ES ccackcenvecdhnes vecseates 7111210 812121111 8—103 
ee i a” Sake da cadewseak anes ones 11 9 91110 9 10 10 11 12—102 
W H Dunbar.......... de adclacadunan ses 91011 11 10 8 10 11 10 11—101 
ee a wocdevchandeceanaean chine 1111 912121010 810 8—100 
EE a ocscvacccacdceyadsnecue 811 712 9 81210 12 0— 98 
PR asc caviendtaaesesenawar wees 1112 912 910 9 7 8 1l— 98 
PRG aac ctueddas vena vénudoengsee cane 7 810 89 7 711 10 11— x8 
A Fox 7 811 8 710 8 12 5 11— 87 


THE TRAP. 


THE NEW YORK STATE SHOOT. 


YRACUSE, June 23.—The State shoot opened to-day on the course 
of the Syracuse Driving Park, with a fair attendance. From 300 
to 500 people watched the shooting during the day. Several tents had 
been raised on the ground, over one of which waved the flag of the 
Onondaga County Sportsmen’s Club, the only organization encamped 
on the grounds. Marksmen were stationed in the middle of the track, 
tables behind them being supplied with ammunition and necessary 
tools. Ata distance of 18yds, were placed five traps, concealed from 
the marksmen by boarding. Two men in a ditch placed the clay- 
pigeons in these traps as they were needed. The very high wind and 
the flying dust contributed to the holding down of the scores. The 
marksmen did fine work on the whole, considering the disadvantages. 
The first contest opened at 10:30 o’clock. Each marksman had 10 
pigeons to shoot at. The scores made by each of the marksmen is as 
follows: H. Fleischer 6, M. C. Hadley 7, A. Baker 8, W.S. Crothers 
9, W. N. Booth 8, B. Richardson 7, W. B. Kirk, Jr., 8, C. Wagner 6, M. 
Smith 9, W. Richmond 10, Plank 7, Andrews 6, Chapman 7, Courtney 
7, Crouch 6, Cosad 6, Fuller 7, Goodrich 4, Davidson 4, Luther 6, 
Whitney 7, Norton 9, Hess 3, Hudson 7, White 4, Catchpole 6, Hill 4, 
Coolridge 5, Whiting 6, M. J. McIntyre 5, Fowler 6, Reed 5, Gabett €. 
Wm. Richmond having been the only one to break 10 clay-pigeons, 
received the first prize. a Spencer repeating shotgun, value $100. Mr. 
Richmond is of Rochester, and is a member of the Monrve County 
Club and Genesee Sportsman’s Club of Irondequoit. The second prize 
was not awarded. Norton, of this city, a memver of the Onondaga 
County Sportsman’s Club, won first prize in Class B, $50 in cash. A. 
Baker, of the Northern Wayne Gun Club, of Wolcott, took the first 
prize in Class C, $25 in cash, W. B. Fuller, of the Onondaga Sports- 
man’s Club and a member of Syracuse University, took first prize, 
$10 in cash in Class D. 

An intermission for lunch followed. At2o’clock in the afternoon 
the shooting began in the second contest. The scores are: Fuller 4, 
Hadley 4, Kirk 5, Coolridge 4, Nortcn 9, Green 8, Smith 7, Harris 7, 
Chapman 5, Courtney 6, Richardson 4, Hill6, LeFevre 4, Rowley 1, 
Brunt 4, Crouch 6, Peters 5, Booth 6, Walters 4, M. J. McIntyre 6, 
Andrews 6, Richmond 10, Goodrich 6, Hudson 6, Luther 7, Waggoner 
7, Fleischer 9, Greener 4, Stahlbaum 4, Whiting 4, Cosad 5, Baker 5, 
Whitney 8, Crothers 6, McCormick 7, Frank 5, York 5, Hess 7. Rich- 
mond, of Rochester, who won the first prize in the morning, also won 
the first prize in the afternoon, being the only one to break 10 pigeons. 
The prize was $100 cash. Edward Hudson, of Syracuse, won first 
prize in Class B; Fleischer, of the Geneses Club, of Rochester, took 
second prize. Whitney was the winner of the first prize in Class C. 
Munroe C Smith, who won in Class D, is a member of the Onondaga 
Sportsmen’s Club, and son of L. C. Smith, who donated the Smith 
cup. Hess took second prize, a hunting hat. He is a member of the 
Genesee Club. A sweepstake shoot was held after the reguation 
contests. There were 28 contestants. Whitney of Phelps, Courtney 
of Syracuse and Andrews, of Kochester, divided first money; George 
Luther, of this city, took second; Fleischer, of Rochester, third, and 
Smith, of Syracuse, fourth. 

Syracuse, June 24.—The second day’s contests of the shooting tour- 
nament passed off quietly, nothing of particular moment happening. 
Much better scores were made than on the preceding day, the wind 
having subsided. About 300 people assembled at the Driving Park to 
watch the shooting. The contests were with clay-pigeons as on the 
first day. The prizes in the third contest of the shout amount to $257. 
The records made by each marksman are: Whitney 9, Richmond $, 
Baker 9, Crothers 8, Smith 7, Waggoner 8, Norton 8, Hudson 8, Hadley 
6, bronner 6, Soule 6, Kirk 8, Fuller 5, Green 8. Fleischer 8, Andrews 
6, Coolridge 4, York 7, Reed 6, Elliott 6, DeWolf 6, Hill 6, Cosad 9, Le- 
fever 9, Harris 3, Catchpole 8, Luther 5, Walters 6, McCormick 8, Brunt 
4, Frost 4, Taylor 7, Courtney 8, McIntyre 6, Greener 7. No one of the 
contestants having shot 10, the ties of 9 were shoc off to determine 
the prizes in class A. Richmond, of Rochester. took the first prize, 
$75 in cash, and a shawl valued at $25. H. H. Fleischer, of the Gen- 
esee Club, of Irondequoit, took first prize in Class B. M.D. Swnith, of 
the Onondaga Club, took first prize in Class C. W.C. Hadley, of the 
Genesee Club, of {rondequoit, took the first priz> in Class D. 

The fourth contest of the tournament began at 1:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The record is as follows: Baker &, Waggoner 6, De Wolf 
7. Palmer 8, Rictiardson 6, Smith 7, Elliot 9, Fleischer 10, Hadley &, 
Pratt 5, E. H. Sniith 10. Richmond 8, Green 9, Goodrich 7, Brunt 6, 
Lefever 7, Hudsoh 10, Whitney 10, Norton 8, Courtney 8, Luther 9, 
Mann 9, Kendall 6, Williamson 5. Four contestants had tied at ten. 
The shooting off result: Fleischer 3, E. H. Smith 4, Hudson 4, Whit- 
ney 5. Whitney, of Phelps, took the first prize, a hammerless gun 
valued at $150. Green, of Rochester, took first prize of class B. 
Baker, of the Northern Wayne gun club, of Wolcott, and Richmond, 
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of Rochester, instead of shooting off their tie, decided to divide the 
second and third prizes of class C. A sweepstake shoot followed, in 
which there were a large number of contestants. A. G. Courtney, of 
Syracuse won first 7 Hudson, of Syracuse, second and George 
Luther, of Syracuse, third. 

Syracuse, June 25.—Contest No, 5, the amateur shoot, was to have 
begun at 8 o’clock this morning, but owing to unavoidable delay, the 
shooting did not begin until after 10. The = was a fine oue for the 
competitors, there being no wind, and remarkably good scores were 
made in both contests. The following are the scores for amateur 
contest No. 5, the prizes in which amounted to $290: B. Tolsman 5, 
A. Coombs 6, D. Norton 7, 8. Soule 7, A. Baker 9, M. C. Smith 9, G. G. 
Campbell 6, Peters 6, Crothers 5, Chapman 7, Chismore 6, Partiss 7, 
Dodson 6, Homec 7, Plank 9, Moorhouse 5, Larned 7, Harris 9, Booth 
7, Bennet 6, Hadley 7; Taylor 8, P. T. Perkins 8, W. R. Sill 9, Brun- 
ner 6, Fuller 7, Paimer 7, McChesney 7, Kirk 5, Greener 8, Sterling 7, 
Van 7. Stalbaum 4, Emerick 5, McCormick 8, UC. Walters 7, Kendell 6, 
Tack 7, Le Fevre 8, Cosed 7, York 7, Munz 3, G. Cress 9, Isbester 5, 
Mann 5, Smythe 10, Elliot 7, Catchpole 6, Ayling 5, Jackson 5, Turner 
6, M. J. 8, Gale 7, Hankin 7. De Wolf Smythe of the Oneida County 
Sportsman’s Club won the first prize, $100. Plank of the Onondaga 
County Sportsman’s Club took first in Class B. Perkins of the Oswego 
Leather Stockings took the first prize in ClassC. Walters of the On 
ondaga Club took the first in Class D. 

After a short interval, contest No. 6, open to all members of the 
Association, was called, and although there was $326.50 in prizes only 
25 entries were made. The clay-pigeons had a hard time of it from the 
start, high scores being the general result of the efforts to bag the first 
prize, $130, donated by the hotels of Syracuse. The scores are: Smith 
4, Baker 10, Waggoner 9, Hadley 6, M. C. Smith 9, Richmond 9,W, H. 
sill 9, Whitney 10, Green 10,Brunner 3, Ed. Hudson 7, Luther 8, H. H. 
Fleischer 10, Courtney 8. LeFevre 8, Forest 10, Gress 7, Hankin 5, 
Gale 8, Norton 7, Kirk 4, Chapman 7, Smythe 10, McCormick 7, Elliot 
10. Several scores of 10 beirg made added much interest to the race for 
first place, of which the following is the result: Baker 4, Whitney 5, 
Green 4, Fleischer 4, F. W. Partiss 5. Smythe 5, Elliot 4. Whitney, a 
member of the Genesee Club, residing at Oaks Corners and cniy 17 
years of age, with a score to his credit of 25 straight, won first, Smythe 
of the Oneida County Sportsman’s Club, took second, F. W. Partiss, 
of the Ilion Gun Club, third. Wagoner and Sill, both of the Genesee 
Club, divided first in Class B, leaving second choice to LeFevre, Gale 
taking first in ClassC. Chapman made the bighest possible score in 
three trials for the first prize in Class D. 

Syracuse, June 26.—Five clubs were represented by teams in the 
shoot at live birds for the Dean Richmond cup to-day. This cup is 
valued at $1,150, and has been keenly contested for vy the clubs of 
the Association for a number of years. The Audubon Club was the 
fortunate one this year, the team, consisting of Fisher, Scheibert and 
Downs, winning with a score of 57 out of a possible 60. This ties the 
highest score ever made in the trial for the cup, surpassing the record 
in so much that no bird out of the whole number was challenged, and 
each man has equal claim to the glory of the victory with a score of 
19 apiece. The complete scores for all the teams are: 

Audubon. Genessee. 
Fisher. .... 11111111111110111111—19 Couch..... 1114111 0111111111011—18 
Scneibert..11101111111111111111—19 Andrews, .11111011111111111111—19 
Downs.... 11111111111110111111—19 Evershed. .11110111011111111111—18 
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Onondaga. Monroe Courty. 
Hudson. ...01111111011111111111—18 Richmond.01011111011i111101011—15 
Luther. ...11101101111111110111—17 Brown ....01111111111111101111—18 
Courtaey ..11011110111111111110—17 Fleischer. .01111.01111101101111—16 
52 49 


Queen City. 
Haskin... 11001101111101101111—15  Talman. ..00111111111101111111—17 
Behring. . .11110111111101010101—15 ai 
45 


There are 20 single birds to each marksman inthe match. The 
pigeons used were tame birds, and owing to their tossing about dur- 
ing transport 2 good many flew poorly, making poor sport in such 
cases. 

At 3 o’clock contest No. 8, 10 clay-pigeons, 26yds. rise, was called on 
with a list of 34 entries, containing the names of all the crack shots 

resent during the convention. The scores are: Smith 9, Hudson 9, 
Baker 9, Wagner 8, Courtney 9, Richmond 9, Sill 7, Andrews 7, Had— 
ley 7, Evershed 8. Whitney 9, Luther 9, Crouch 6, Smith 9, Soule 8, 
Chapman 5, Green 9, Portiss 8, Chismore 5, Lefever 9, Gale 8, Minton 
9, Fisher 7, Scheibert 7, Wood 8, Fleischer 8, Crothers 8, McCormick 
8. Kirk 6, Prettie 9, Staloaum 8, F. A. Elliott 10, Brown 6, Walters 7. 
The Onondaga Sportsman’s Club came to the front in this, F. A. Elli- 
ott taking 10 straight in splendid style. He was the only one in Class 
A, taking first prize, $100. Edward Smith, of the Niagara Club, car- 
ried off first in Class B. McCormick, of Salina, took the first in Class 
C. William Scheibert took first in Class D. 

While contest No. 8 was in progress the off-hand rifle match was 
also goiug on in another part of the field. The distance was 100yds., 
ten shots allowed: each, position standing. The scores are these: 
Eggleston, Sharp’s Creedmoor, .44-cal., 44; Kirk, Winchester, 62; 
Gates, Remington, .44-cal., 33 2-16; Morris, Remington, .38., 48 13-16; 
Zischong, Sharps action. own make, 30 2 16; Jones, Remington Creed- 
moor, 27 2-16; Koehler, Remington, .38-eal., 33 14-16: Barnum, Zisch- 
ong, 433-16. O.D. Jones took first prize, E. O. Zischong second, 
Allen Gates third, and N. A. Koehler fourth. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual shooting tournament of the National Rod and Gun 
Club commenced at City View Park, Povtland,Saturday morving, June 
6. The day was showery, which, however, appeared to dampen 
nothing beyond the ladies’ toilets. 

The value of prizes divided among the five events (two Peoria black- 
birds and three clay-pigeon) amounted in the aggregate to $1.000. The 
shooting, except in two or three individual instances, was very ordin- 
ary, and the first portion of live pigeons trapped of the sickest ever 
introduced into a shooting tournament. 

Walla Walla, Seattle and Vancouver each furnished a team of five 
men each, the home (Multnomah) club entering teams Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
of a likenumbereach. Shooting for the team champion cup, value 
$100, with photographie group of winning team, vaiue $20, added, 
was restricted to organized clubs of the Northwest, the remainder 
being open to all. 

The aunouncement of three matches at live birds drew together 

uite a concourse of people, for your average Oregonian sees but 
little fun in shooting at anything unless there’s some “killing” in it. 
Besides there had been no live-pigeon matches since the palmy days 
of the “white house,’’ some eight or ten years ago, when such men 
as Tex Aubrey (then a resident, and one of the leading spirits here, 
and now of Walia Walla). Acker, Prettyman, Tom the Gypsy, 
Stephens, Major Babbitt, Schenck, and a host of others too numerous 
to mention, were to the fore; when breechloaders (in Oregon) were 
nearly as scarce and as great a novelty as are hammerless guns 
(here) to-day. But a decade thins out and scatters the ranks of even 
such usually long-lived men as lovers of the trigger, and not so many 
of the old familiar faces were present Saturday as one would like to 
have seen. National Association rules governed, and more than one 
old, well-tried muzzleloader and owner were aebarred in consequence, 
much to the disgust of one or two of the latter who cpenly declared 
their ability to “out-shoot them darned ‘britch’-loaders, gun for 


Apropos mnzzleloaders, there were one or two of the masterpieces 
of the gunsmith’s art op the ground, notably one by old Wm. Greener 
father of the present W. W. Greener), in the possession of Mr. J. G. 
liss; a 10-gauge. 9-pound, 22-inch pigeon gun, built especially for 
trap and wildfowl shooting, many years ago, at a cost (laid down in 
Oregon) of $275; and the manner in which it bundlea some of the 
many escapes out of the surrounding fir timber, proved conclusively 
that, as far as killing powers went, it could bave heid its own at the 
trap. Judging from the hammeriess picces de luxe iu the hands of a 
few of the most wealthy. high-toned sportsmen, Messrs. W. W. 
Greener and W. & C. Scott & Sons had each some ardent admirers. 
Noticeably among the other breechloaders were names of almost 
every gun maker of the present century, living and dead, from Man- 
ton and W. Richards down, and if ever dear old Joe Manton, of small 
bore flint-lock and percussion celebrity, or his honored compeer, 
Westley Richards, could see the vicious-looking rattletraps bearing 
their pirated names, they would turn uneasily in their graves. 

There being upward of 56 entries in the first clay pigeon matgh (7 
birds each, and 3 minutes grace in which to gather all doubtful birds), 
it was night ere the programme was balf through, so that the remain- 
der of the matches were shot off subsequently. Following are the 
scores: 

Multnomah Team No. 1. 





Te IR io asi nendiccudnanucnGhsansionee ante 0001 1111001010111101—12 
W F Spencer 01011011011010011011— 12 
GME ct cvace(sedhea- baddrdedei~ sane 10111111010011110011—14 
Ge er ia. 6, sannadsaiénethan/ alae 000013 10010010111101—10 
De PS onic oa os: ia adn asics acaldtattelmsapet 11100000140111011110--12—60 


Multnomah Team No. 2. 
11100101111111131111—17 
11111111101111111111—19 
010010011 1000001 1111—10 
11101000011111011011—-13 
Mr ee Lats: edics i davcucaadtaducousneds -10110100101110011110—12—71 
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Seattle Team. 

: . 10111011111100111101—15 
01111111001111010001—13 
01101110001010011100—10 
1101100111011111101—15 


















ncouver Team 









F . .00011010101110111001—11 
ES 11110111101100000111—13 
H Addington 10110011101101101111—14 
HJ Jaggy 1100110001100001011— 9 
SE Rcopicy ive <ss5neues ace eokee bee .11111111000100011101—13—69 
Multnomah Team No. 3. 
RE Bybee... seeeeeees --01011000001111001100— 9 
J W Whalley .-00001001010110110010— 8 
D Monnastes. .01001000000110001010— 6 
W P Berger -11100010110011001000— 9 


MMII oY eo cechins cack coe toicce neers 00111101111111100011—15—47 
Walla Walla Team. 





J B Eberly ...... . ..00110000000111001111— 9 
Tex Arberry. -01010011100110010001— 9 
W A Everly -11010111111111011111—17 


-11010010110000101100— 9 

NE vii viikai: bn nanos. Monxmewe seen eaecaee 10111111011110010111— 15—59 
Second Event.—The shooting was at live pigeons, seven birds from 
round traps at 30yds. rise, the prizes, valued at $25, to go to the 

three highest scores. The score was as follows: 















F G Sanborn .. 2121112—7 TB Jones. 2102100—4 
A D Bevan ..1111212—7 E Thayer. 1110010—4 
D K Howe -1011020—4 D Loring.... 2100011—4 
WT Muir 1001200—3 RW Vaughn 0000100—1 
TM Payne 1111111--7 EJ Jeffery.. 0'01200—3 
W P Burger 38 WA Scoggin 1100000—2 
W D Close 1111100—5 F Buer....... 1102010—4 
E W More 1111201I-6 RE _—. oe 0102120—4 
W A Eberly 1100201—4 W G Chapman 1121211—7 
J Pacquet.. 2211211—7 G S.ewart... 0111210—5 
J T McNaught 110121-6 J W Whalley 0000111—3 
B H Nichol .1020001—3 A Evens.. 0110100—3 

P Maynard . 1211111—7 WT Peet.. -1011110—5 
JM Gearin .. 0111100—4 AB Riky... . .0100200—2 
a RRURE pesca as ...1111211—7_ M F Spencer.. . .0121212—6 
ee MED 00s ce oar cdee 1000100—2 F Brooks................ 2111111—7 


The figure 2 signifies that both barrels were fired to make the point. 
Third Match.—This match was shot at seven live pigeons. under the 
same conditions as the match of Saturday. The following was the 


score: 
1111111—7 H T Hudson............. 0111110—5 


M W Stackpool. 
J F McNaught 1011111—6 BD Payne.............. 1011111—6 







J Pacquet..... ..1011111—6 Frank Brooks.... ...... 01111116 
ZT DOvVe .... .----.1111110—6 W DClose............... 1011111—6 
See ..111010 —4 George Stewart..... ... 1110111—6 
£ J Stewart............. 110110 —4 DocEberly ............. 111010 —4 
Wm Robertson......... 1011111—6 M F Spencer............ 1011111—6 
Be NO ss a5 ssa cekes 1111110—6 W RMcDonald.......... 1111110—6 


Iu shooting cff theties Spencer won the second prize and Pacquet 
the third. 


Second Event.—As the stock of pigeons was beginning to run low it 
was agreed that this match should be shot at three birds, miss and 
out. The score was as follows: 


EOS ca. cakieessns carne MNS ——<B> WW Te OMIT. occ visseccceccccts 0 
IE n50.Kcsanennseseichs 10 MFSpencer . ......... .... 10 
TON 5.0. 0:a8s semenn cs ooee 110—2 Geo Stewart................. 0 

FG Sanborn...............- 10 ET Stewart ........cscccesss 10 
a 4 er 111—3 
de eee 111—3 Frank Zan. ................. 
CS 0 ID voiesencncenaewen 111-3 
DOOR sos sosviecesavcnwe 10 Me MPORTID 5. sscasacesvand 0 

a a5 sa0s0~s skanewes 10 Be PN ine) sccsians wwed 111—3 
TF McNaught...........00+ 121-8 WA Eberly .........c0c000s 111—3 
M W Stackpool .. .......... 111-3 


= shooting off the ties Pacquet won first, Moore second and Brooks 
third. 

Third event, blackbird championship—This match was shot at 10 
——. blackbirds, Isyds. rise, use of one barrel only. Following is 
the score: 
























Chapman............ 1111001100— 6 Spencer ... ..-0111100010— 5 
Loring 0111111111— 9 McDonald -1101011111— 8 
Boarman ..1101011011— 7 Stackpool -1100110111— 7 
McNaught 1111111111—10 Muir.... -1011111111— 9 
Pacquet 111110101— 8 Moore.... -1111110000— 6 
Aube 0001001011— 4 Woodmen.. -1100001011— 5 
Whaliey 0110111011— 7 Peet..... eoeeeeee eee LINII11111—10 
Howe ..1011111110— 8 WA Eberly......... 1011000000—- 3 
Lewis .. -1110111101— 8 ET Steart........... 1111101111— 9 
ee 110111110i— 8 Robertson........... 1010011111— 7 


ae shooting off the ties Peet won the second prize and Loring the 
‘ a. 


TORONTO, June 23.—This morning at 10 o’clock the International 
Shooting Tournament at Woodbine opened with an open shooting 
match at 21 Peoria blackbirds, 18yds. rise, for $300 in cash prizes, 
The scores made were as follows: Smith (Niagara) 15, J. P. Moore 5, 
E. S. Rogers 4, Howard 12, Doubray 13, R. Stroud 6, Ward 4, Cham- 
bers 6, E. Axton 11, A. Patterson 12, Wilkinson 10, Geo. Rogers 9. Geo. 
Briggs 9, Heatherington 9, T. George 9, Riordon 13, G@. M. Dunk 10, A. 
Kay 14, Kimball 12, Morris 5, Montgomery 9. T. Loudon 14. J. Town- 
son 12, M. Shannacy 13, J. Humphrey 11, Miller 10, Thomas 8, John 
Smythe 16, J. Douglas 13, W. 8S. Miniszek 9, Griffin 10, E. Reid 14, P. 
Bugg 11, G. Smith 7, J. Warden 5, F. Mallat 6, Wm. Smith 4. John 
Smythe of Hamilton took the first prize, $100; Smith of Niagara 
secured second prize, $70; A. Kay. T. Loudon and E. Reid divided the 
next three prizes, which came to $33 each; Doubray, ‘Shannacy, 
Douglas, and Riordon divided the next prizes, which amounted to 
$7.50 for each man. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., June 24.—Telegraphic match with Winchen- 
den, Mass., 20 clay-pigeons, fourth notch, 18yds. rise, use of one 
barrel, 3 angles, viz : Straightaway, right and left outer quartering, 
screened trap. The wind blew at about 50 miles an hour, which car- 
ried the birds away far enough to get a good spread of shot, conse- 

uently good scores were the result: 








DT cK: snbsvnvdrcenanesenteey atunsaionen 10110001101011111111—14 
DN ola senasanwesiaaeeenewee tics . .01000111101010111111—13 
SMI 00 ccos cones tawsnanecee sacnseeeee 00001 101111110110111—13 
IC al dni saa cicin'yceudioe ou sel, she" Rey. wae 00110001010111111011—12 
ROUMNPIRIN nia sscec00enesesse 11111101100010101001—12 
Shattuck........... 01101011110001010001—10 
f Pennock... 10000001110111010001— 9—83 

Ten Peoria blackbirds: 
eS a 1111111110—9 F Pennock........... 0101000110—4 
RE onisivos eonweosn's 1110011111-8 Garfield........ ..... 1000101100—4 
L Pennock........... 0011001111—6 Burns....... ........ 0110000000—2 
ee eee 1101011000—5 

PARIS, Tll.—The Paris Gun Club’s regular weekly shoot, June 26. 
Teams of six men, birds thrown from 4 screened traps: 

ONE ccs ace caabananccenaee 1111010110 1t O01 10 11 11—15 
SS oinviseveusiuanehaeaseene 1010111111 00 00 10 10 11-12 
eR oie cab caamecewsenee 0111111110 01 CO 10 11 10-138 
NR. ac dcnssemieniactconin 1010110101 += 10 00 11 00 10—10 
WU DOING 5 0 5insis.cessveesciewe 1110001011 11:10 «10 11 O1—18 
ID wean 5. cenedecasice naven 0000101011 «10 10 10 O01 10— 9—72 
ee ee 1111110111 01 (1 «200 «11 «10-14 
eee: 1111101101 00 10 10 10 10—12 
SD ng. cance taw'ckaasasnee 1111111011 10 11 OL 11 10—16 
oe Seon eer 1111111110 10 10 O1 11 OO—14 
SS 0111011110 10 10 00 00 10—10 
ee SLR eens eRe kEe 0110010111 00 10 10 10 10—10—76 


GIRARD MANOR, Pa., June 27.—Our club has been organized but 
two months. None of the members had shot at clays previous to our 
first shoot, May 2, 1885. The follo is the score made Saturday 
afternoon, June 27, at clay-pigeons, 10 birds each: 

J Lorah 1111111111—10 Stauffer............. 1101011111— 8 
M Lorah.... 1110111111— 9 MacMillan...........0011111111— 8 
Kleckner O0110111111— 8 Clark.... ......... 0101101101— 6 

GOLDEN GATE GUN CLUB.—San Francisco, June 14.—At a meet- 
ing of the Golden Gate Gun Club held last Tuesday evening, June 9, 
the oe were elected for the ensuing six months: Presi- 
dent, Edgar L. Forster; Vice-President, Stanley G. Scovern; Secre- 
tary, Edwin L. Forster; ae, Rudolph Schlueter; Sergt. at 
Arms; Eugene F. Bert. ecutive Committee, Edgar L. Forster and 
Koger Kershaw. 

ALLENTOWN, N. Y., June 27.—East Hill Gun Club monthly shoot, 
20 single and 5 pairs clay pigeons, 5 traps, N. G. A. rules governing: 





PEE. Saknk den swncnaes os +. 10101 1011001111 00 10 11 10 01—15 
Be SEAPMESE, vc nceeceneserannceee 10011000100011101010 00 01 10 10 11—14 
NON sin x' ine sine asena dune 11101110111011100100 11 11 11 10 10—21 
oO ea 00011101110111100110 10 00 11 11 11—19 


te A 00010100101111000001 00 11 10 10 11—14 
ee -10110000111111101111 10 00 11 11 11—21 
D. Phillips, C. Meldrum, C, Kendle and C. L. Farnum withdrew. 
TRAP NOTE.—The Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association will meet 
at Delavan, July 7, and hold a four days’ session before the trap, 








00001 111111011111110—14—67 














WELLINGTON, June 25.—There was a good attendance at the 
grounds of the Malden Gun Club this afternoon. Following is the re- 
sult of the several matches: 1. Five blackbirds—Shumway and Snow 
first. 2. Five birds—Sbumway first. 3. Three pair birds— Parker 
first. 4. Five blackbirds—Loring, Pratt and Parker divided first. 6. 
Three pairs_pigeons—Scheffer and Shumway divided first. 7. Five 
blackbirds - Loring first. 8. Five birds—Shumway, Evans and Schaf- 
fer divided first. 9. Seven blackbirds—Pratt first. 10. Five birds— 
Perry and Parker divided first. 11. Parker and Spencer divided first. 
12, Three a aes first. 13. Seven straightaways—Shum- 
way and Snow divided first. 

e Boston Gun (Club held its fortnightly practice prize shoot on 
the club’s grounds. Quite a number of sportsmen were on the grounds 
ready to exterminate any number of ‘‘clays.’’’ The perfect weather 
made the shooting fine sport. 1. Seven singles, 18yds.—J. Philbrick 
first. 2. Sev n singles—D. Mitchell first. %. Seven birds—G. Cutting 
first. 4. Seven birds -Philbrick first. 5. Seven single birds—Field 
and Philbrick divided first. 6. Seven single birds—Stanton and Stark 
divided first, 7. Seven singles—W. A. Spencer first. 8. Seven singles 
—Cutting first. 9. Seven birds—Stanton first. 10. Seven singles— 
Stark first. C. M. Stark and C. Snow are tied as winvers of the prize 
.22-cal. rifle; G. Cutting for the Victoria gun case, and Philbrick, 
Ward and Mitchell in line for the other prizes, Stanton and Souther 
taking the lead for the Visitors’ prizes, all of which will be determined 
at the next shoot. . 

HAGERSTOWN, Mad., June 24.—We have formed a gun club in this 
place, and have regular practice on each Monday afternoon. We use 
clay-pigeons principally, but also shoot at live birds and glass balls. 
Following is score between our regular club and a picked crowd from 
the best bird shots in the county and from neighboring counties: 

Visitors. Association. 
Oe 0;00010110—4 Geo Aiken. ......0101010110—5 
Chas Rigney..... 0110001101—5 J U Adams...... 1011111111—9 
A H Mumma.....1010001000—3 AM Ordway..... 1011101000—5 
R Albert ........ 0111000100—4 S J Wishard...... 1110110111—8 
Wm Albert....... 1000100100 —3 LA Spickler..... 1110110111—8 
Wm Cokenour.. .1101100111—7 JES Pryor .....1001010001—4 
Frank Albert. ...1010100111—6 nce: desace 0111101011—7 
E Boward........ 0000010000 -1—33 W F Orndorf....0000000111—3—49 
Association members shooting at 10 double birds, except Messrs. 
or and Orndorf, who shot at 6 each: 
PRRs 6.ig esto. trerete At 20:08 16 21-8 Pig or ... 506.6 ee 00 10 11 —3 
NBS ocicns aces 41 12 OF 11 11-9 Oond.........siecsccse 11 01 11 10 11—8 
Crdway..... eo-..11 10 11 10 11—S8 Orndorf.......... 10 00 00 —1 
Wishard.......... 10 01 01 00 10—4 Mason............ 11 11 01 11 11-9 
BONGO 5 6. 5560 11 01 00 00 LO—3 
‘ — match last week resulted as follows, 10 singles and 4 pairs of 
loubles: 


POE vivssenidiidsn baccasn<evesswnase sees 1101111011—8 11 11 11 11-8 
PND. ac cuban: Sa sux wine cacesemenn meaty 0110111011—7 10 11 01 01—5 
MME cs news daicxsniabhanwascaccmensanten 1001101011—6 11 00 11 11—6 
DORR Ss oro 553s sonncinwsicnn'ss0¥ eee ssnenian 0011111111—8 01 10 11 11-6 
INN 6 506. na as swncnaviewedeesanicbaie 1101011011—7 00 01 10 10—3 
NONI 6655 6:0'81055 asc'nre s sien nes Sa'sisie Sraeianen 1011011101—7 10 00 10 00—2 


10 11 00 01-4 


CINCINNATI, June 20.—The shooting match here to-day with Andy 
Meaders and J. R. Stice against Ben hag “> and Harvey McMurchy, 
100 clay-pigeons each, from three traps, 50 singles and 25 doubles, for 
ae 2 a eenene in a victory for Teipel and McMurchy by a score 
o to 175. 


SEND ten cents for handbook of The National Gun Association to 
Ff. C. Bishop, Secretary, Box 1292, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TESTIMONIALS: 
“The very best and most complete rules.” 
April 3, 1885. (Signed) GaNcHo. 
“Very satisfactory comments from different parties ”’ 
April 13, 1885. (Signed) GLoaN. 
‘We want a national law and national officers to enforce it.”’ 
April 27, 1885. (Signed ALMO. 


“Vairly started and its future success depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the sportsmen throughout the country respono.” 
April 18, 1885. [Adv.] (Signed) C. M. Stark. 


Bachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 
July 3—Beverly Y. C., Open Sweepstakes, Monument Beach. 
July 3,4 and 5—Quaker t Y.C., Corinthian Cruise and Regatta. 
July 3—Knickerbocker Y. C., Annual Cruise. 
July 3—Quincy Y. C., First Championship Race. 
July 3-13—Newark Y. C., Annual Cruise. 
July 3—S.C. Y. C., Squadron Cruise. 
July 4—Beverly Y. C , Club Race, Monument Beach. 
July 4—Carolina Y. C., Regatta. 
July 4—Larebmont Y.C., Annual Regatta. 
July 4—Mobile Y. C. Annual Regatta. 
July 4—Toronto Sailing Club Race. 
July 4—Toledo Y. C., Second Club Regatta. 
July 4-11—Pentucket Y. C., Annual Cruise. 
July 5—Mobile Y. C., Class Regatta. 
July 8—Beverly Y. C.. Nahant, First Championship Regatta. 
July 11—Annisquam Regatta. 
July 11—Hull Y. C., Cruise. 
July 16—Boston Y. C., Third Club Race. 
July 16—Cleveland Y. R. A., Annual Regatta. 
July 16-17-18—American Y. C., Cruise and Races. 
July 17—Cleveland Y. R. A., Cruise to Ballast Island. 
July 18-28—Camp at Ballast Islana. 
July 18—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 
July 19-20—Mobile Y. ©. Cruise and Regatta. 
July 26—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Da: 
July 25—Pentucket Y. (., Club e. 
July 25—Beverly Y.C., Marblehead, Second Championship Regatta. 
July 2—Toledo Y. C., Annual Regatta. 
July 30—L. Y. R. A., Cruise to Niagara. 
July 31—Quiney Y. C., Second Club Race. 
Aug. 1—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 
Aug. i1—Lynn Y. C., Annual Regatta. 
Aug. 2—Quaker City Y. C., River and Harbor Cruise. 
Aug. 3—South Boston Y. C., Regatta. 
Aug. 3—Newark Y.C., Open Regatta. 
Aug. 4—L. Y.R. A., Cruise to Oswego. 
Aug. 5—Pentucket Y. C., Championship Race. 
Aug. 7—L. Y.R. A., Cruise to Kingston, 
Aug. 8—Beverly Y.C.. Marblenead, Open Regatta. 
Aug. 8—New Haven Y.C., Annual Cruise. 
Aug. 12—L. Y. R. A., Cruise to Belleville. 


OSWEGO Y. C., LADIES’ DAY.—Nothing has occurred in the quiet, 
easy-going annals of this frontier city that has so put society on the 
qui vive as the sail of the Oswego Y.C. on last Thursday. The 
milliners, dressmakers and tailors were taxed to their full running 
power to make everybody look pretty and nautical. Tnen, the 
Count de Champfen, of the ‘‘Statue of Liberty ’’-bearing Isere, was on 
board the Ruth (steam yacht), who took the fleet in tow after sail had 
been used to get clear of the harbor and the fickle wind had come to 
a balt in contemplating the scene of gayety and festivity that reigned 
on board the fleet. Sodus, fifteen miles of. was reached at 4 P. M., 
and after exchanges of visits and the gallant and genial Frenchmen 
had clicked Piper Heidsieck with the Commodore and his saucy 
crew, supper was spread on deck, and everybody seemed to imagine 
it was their last meal. Tons of salads, cream, etc. were stowed away. 
Home was reached at 9 P. M.as per programme, and a beautiful 
scene it was as the yachts swung to their anchorage off the club 
house, and landed the ladies on to the ball room floor of the new club 
house, when dancing was indulged in until eight bells, when every- 
body went home. Any little boy or girl on the street can tell you of 
ladies’ day of the Oswego Y. C.—Prort Licut. 


CHANGED HIS MIND.—A few days ago a tall, lank, brawny, 
sailor-looking man called on Capt. Crocker of the Puritan, at City 
Point, with a view of shipping on board the Yankee sloop as fore- 
mast band. He was a genuine Cape Cod, Yankee, barnacle-back 
tar. “Do you want any hands?” asked the Caps Codder, ‘Well, 
what is your experience?” asked the famous skipper. ‘Anything 
from splicing a rope to handling a square rigger suits me.” Capt. 
Crocker turned and looked at the applicant, and was weighing him 
up before giving him an answer. The sailor, who during this time 
was intently looking at the “long bowsprit,”’ suadenly broke tne 
silence and queried: ‘Say, is it expected that I am to go out on 
the end of that bowsprit and furl the sails?’ ‘Yes,’ replied Capt. 
Crocker. ‘That settles it; I guess I won’t sign,” and away went the 
son of Neptune, evidently to take the cars for home.— Exchange. 


NEW YACHTS.—Messrs. Poillon have in hand a new schooner 
about 60ft. long and of only 2ft. 6in. draft for Florida waters, and a 
small vessel to be propelled by’ a new motor, the nature of which is 
kept secret. ; 






































BROOKLYN Y. C. ANNUAL REGATTA. 


FTER lying dormant for eight years the Brooklyn Y. C., once 

among the largest and most powerful clubs, but of late 

little heard of, has at last started off on a new tack that promises to 

make them once more a prosperous club. The old fleet with its large 

ton: has totally disappeared, and the club will, in the future, de- 

vote t —— to the encouragement of smailer yachts and amateur 
seamansbip. 

While there may be a slight loss of prestige in this new departure, 
there is no doubt but that it will bring a strong element into the club 
and add many to the roll, while all are sure to take a strong interest 
in club matters. They have secured a club house on the old dock at 
Locust Grove, Gravesend Bay, with a good anchorage, and quite a 
fleet is already enrolled. Their annual regatta was sailed on June 27. 
The courses were: For Class C, to and around buoy No. 7 off the lower 
end of the West Bank and return, 134 miles. For all the others ex- 
cept No. 4, to and around buoy No. 8 and return, 1 miles. For 
class 4, to buoy No. 84, thence to buoy No. 5, then back to place of 
de ure over the same course, ing west of buoy No. 84. The 
following yachts were entered: In Class B, catboats over 20ft , Kipple. 
Class C, open sloops. 25ft. and under, Gracie, Surprise, Fern. Class 1, 
cabin craft of all rigs, 25ft. and under, Sea Robin, Mamie, Vida. Class 
2, cabin craft, between 25 and 30ft., Mignon. Zetta. Class 3, cabin 
craft from 30 to 35ft, Wacondah, Carrie May, Widgeon. Class4, cabin 
craft. 35 to 45ft., olus, Circe, Chance, Gladiator, Genevieve, Kismet. 

The start was setforill A. M., but along delay ensued after the 

achts were ready, and it was noon before the gun was _ A 

eavy eee shrouded everything in the morning, but it had lifted 
by 10A. M. No sooner had the fleet started than it dropped again, 
shutting them in. All went over promptly without handicap or foul- 
ing, making a good start. The fleet carried booms to starboard, 
Gladiator leading. olus was last of her class to start, but soon 
overhauled all but Genevieve. Carrie May held out well to the big 
ones out to buoy 844. Circe lost her topmast near buoy 16, and con- 
tinued for a time but finally withdrew. Genevieve turned buo: 844 
the leader, with Xolus close astern, then Chance, Gladiator, Circe 
and Kismet. It was a beat out to buoy 5, with a light wind and no 
sea. The times of the smaller boats at 8144 were: Carrie May, 1b. 10m.; 
Widgeon, th. 14m.; Mignon, ih. 16m. 30s.; Ripple, 1h. 17m.; Wacon- 
dah, 1b. 17m, 30s.; Sea Robin, 1h. 20m. 30s ; Zetta, 1h. 24m. 

At buoy 5 Genevieve rounded first and jibed, coming in so close to 
Chance that she was obliged to round a second time to avoid fouling 
the latter. All jibed neatly, Chance and olus starting home on 
even terms with Genevieve, the former with jib boomed out. At 
buoy 8, Genevieve led with Xolus close to her, then Chance, Gladia- 
tor and Kismet. Here the breeze freshened, and “olus speedily left 
the pack and walked up to the Leader’s weather quarter, gaining all 
the time until off Norton’s Point the wind dropped, when she slowly 
fell astern and Kismet passed her. The times of all were: 

CLASS B—CATBOATS. 


Start. Finisn. Actual. Corrected. 
PUIG so nic seracia x00 ai 12 03 13 2 47 48 2 44 35 2 44 35 
CLASS C—OPEN SLOOPS. 
IIE 6 6 ceis cic dsiceves 12 02 48 2 14 42 211 54 2 11 54 
BSOIOD isc so ccescuseas 12 03 50 2 24 26 2 20 46 219 14 
OOO <awssstsck acess 12 03 48 2 25 25 2 21 37 2 12 52 
CLASS NO. 1—SLOOPS, CUTTERS AND YAWLS. 
Sea ‘Robin........... .12 04 00 3 00 30 2 56 30 2 56 3) 
1 nee 12 04 54 3 29 04 2 24 10 3 23 15 
Rs ne 12 04 39 Did not finish. 
CLASS NO, 2—SLOOPS, CUTTERS AND YAWLS. 
ION: 6 5s c as ores ecu 12 08 45 2 50 00 2 46 15 2 46 15 
BIER cckishnsgsinw'stey ake 12 03 55 3 26 06 3 22 11 3 20 27 
CLASS NO 3—SLOOPS, CUTTERS, ETC. 
WII. 655.5 isin cn-caen 12 2 2 51 07 2 51 07 
Carrie May..........- 12 01 43 23115 2 29 32 2 % 2 
NOON cos sedsaconce 12 05 08 2 36 30 2 31 27 2 % 00 
CLASS NO 4—SLOOPS, CUTTERS, ETC. 

POMS cvccsinsisscscons Q 3 16 45 3 11 07 3 11 07 
Dh oss naidea ccninneaee 12 01 38 Did not finish. 

AMOS oo. cai cccal sass 12 03 22 3 22 10 3 18 48 3 12 51 
Gladiator ...5. << s.s06s 12 02 04 318 15 3 16 11 3 11 14 
GPOMOWIOUS cc0:55 discs 12 01 35 3 12 30 3 10 55 3 04 38 
OO 12 03 37 315 30 3 11 53 3 06 3 


The Gracie, Sea Robin, Mignon. Carrie May and the Genevieve are 
the winners. 

Prizes of plate were awarded tothe winning yachts. The regatta 
was in the hands of Mr. Wm. Bishop, to whose efforts much of its 
success was due. With the exception of the delay at the start the 
race was well managed throughout, and gave satisfaction to all the 


participants. 


OPENING DAY OF CHESAPEAKE Y. C. 


“ 10th of June was appointed for the newly-organized C. Y. C. 
to hold its opening meet at the rerdezvous of the club at Oxford. 
The yachts Cora and Zema left their anchorage in Miles River to at- 
tend the meet on the afternoon of the 8th, they having to sail about 
50 miles to reach the anchorage. The Zema, in making a start, 
thought she had better inspect the corofield of the Vice-Commodore 
before proceeding on her voyage, owing to the creek’s being too 
small or the cornfield being too large. This accident delayed the 
boats, so they made harbor under Deep Water Point. The 9th was a 
splendid day, wind fresh N.W., and temperature just right. The Cora 
(yawl) got under way under mainsail and No. 2 jib for a beat to 
Tilghman’s Point, at 7 0’clock; the Zema got off 10 minutes later. 
Cora made Tilghman’s Point at 8:10 o’clock; here the course was S. 
S. W.. so she took in her mainsail to wait for the Zema to come up. 
and set her driver, running under driver, staysail and No. 2jib. The 
Zema had si under a reefed mainsail and jib with foresail 
stowed. With this canvas she fell a long way astern, so made fore- 
sail, but not soon enough to overtake the little Cora, who made the 
balance of the run under the short canvas named, and arrived off 
Oxford at 1 o’clock. Both yachts then proceeded to the anchorage 
of Commodore Dimpfel, where we found the schooner Gaetina (flag- 
ship) and sloop Euc with a merry party of yachtsmen on board. 
The afternoon was very eer spent visiting the different yachts, 
and at the beautiful residence of the Commodore, where music and 
fireworks helped to pass the evening. ; 

The morning of the 10th opened with ’a light air from N., which 
died out entirely, and about 11 o’clock came out from S. As soon as 
the breeze came the Commodore fired the starting , with orders 
for the fleet to proceed to Oxford, about two miles distant. The saucy 
Cora felt the light air first and jumped off with the lead, and after 
running down to the railroad pier, she came back to find the other 
yachts at anchor off the River View House. Soon after anchors 
were down the beautiful sloop Lulu hove in sight and came to anchor 
in line. The Willie (yawl) was the only yacht belonging to the club 
not in commission, but her owner could not have some —— com- 

leted in time. A business meeting was held in the cabin of the 

aetina, new members were elected. and other business transacted. 
Then an = to the River View House, where dinner awaited 
the club. Dinner disposed of, during which many speeches were 
made, toasts drank, and the usual formula made and provided for 
such occasions gone through with, the Commodore ordered all 
aboard the yachts for a sail round the hghthouse at the mouth of the 
river, the wind having freshened to a nice sailing breeze from S. The 
Cora, though next to the last to weigh anchor, under instructions 
from the Commodore, caught the wind at once and took the lead, 
followed by the Lulu, Euchre, Zema and Gaetina in the order named, 
wind dead ahead. On the first tack the Cora’s mainsheet fouled, 
causing her sailing master to throw her up in the wiud before it 
could be cleared. This let the Lulu ahead. which lead she continued 
to hold on the next two stretches, but the Cora then got down to work 
and crawled out to windward, and closed the gap very fast, tacking 
just in time to make the lighthouse, turned it first boat and was off 
for,home with such a lead, that the Lulu did not round che lighthouse. 

This sail closed the opening meet of the club, and a very successful 
and enjoyable day it proved. The fleet disbanded. the Zema and Cora 
accompanying the owner of the Lulu to his beautiful home, Eller- 
borough, in the Third Haven, where we were entertained with gen- 
erous hospitality. The next morning, after a visit to our host's 
well appointed and very enue farm buildings and an inspection 
of his fine stock of all kinds, in which his unrivalled flock of Oxford- 
down sheep, the finest in the country, if not in the world, were much 
admired, the three ro t under way for a run down the river to 
attend the annual shoot of the come association of Talbot county, 
several of the members of the C. Y. C. being members of the associ- 
ation. After witnessing the match for the glass ball and —— nm 
badges of the club, the yachts got under way to return to Ellenbor- 
ovgh, not being able to escape the fascinations of this lovely spot. 

After b ast on the following morning the Zema and Cora's 
crews, after bidding adieu to their host and his brother, got under 
way for home, or to pay a visit to our rear-commodore at his 
residence in Oxford. ey anchored for the night in Black Walnut 
Harbor, and after a very pleasant run reached home on Saturday 
afternoon, all feeling sorry that the cruise was over. 

In reference to the sailing of the Lulu and Cora, these two boats 
are old rivals and always hunt each other when they meet. There 
is very little tospare in speed between them, although the Lulu 
is the larger boat. The owner of the Cora changed her from sloop 

to — in rig, and is well pleased that his boat continues to 
hold up her end of the row so well under her present rig, which was 
put on for convenience and handiness for winter cruising, she being 
in commission all the year round. He is of the opinion that his boat 
is as fast as ever in running or reaching, while her speed is but little 
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less to windward than it was under sloop rig, she probably losing a 
little in point of weatherliness. The sloop rig, if we could be sure of 
always having no more than a whole sail breeze, would do very well, 
but when it comes on to blow there is no comparison for handiness 
as between the sloop and yaw! with double head rig. SINKBOAT. 


THE EFFECT OF OIL ON WAVES. 


Wwe published some. time since an account of experiments made 

by the English government, as to the effect of oil on waves, a 
subject that our own government has considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant an investigation, and the Hydrographic Office 
are now collecting such data on the subject as is available, which it 
is proposed to publish in the form of a pamphlet. Among other in- 
stances, Capt. Jones, of the British steamer Chicago, reports the use 
of oil while rescuing the crew of the brigantine Fedore, in a gale, 
with a high sea running. Lying to windward of the Fedore, a can of 
oil was poured over from the Chicago and the lifeboat 
launched, carrying another can of oil which was poured on the seas 
at intervals, preven’ them from breaking in its immediate vicinity. 
Oil was also poured alongside by the crew of the Fedore, calming 
the waves so that the boat laid by and took all off safely. Only about 
half a gallon of oil was used in the boar. Another instance is that of 
the Menzalah, from Italy to Philadelphia, last March, where the 
vessel was pooped and hatches stove in during a southwest gale. Men 
were stationed forward to pour oil through the scuppers and the 
vessel was at once brought to, and laid to easily, shipping no water. 
Still another case is reported by Capt. C. M. Lawrence, of the Ameri- 
can ship Lucille, on a voyage from San Francisco to Liverpool, where 
in a heavy gale from the south, with seas breaking over the vessel, 
bunches of oakum were soaked in paint oil and dropped over through 
the fore scuppers, instantly calming the sea for some distance around 
the vessel, so that no further water came on board. 

The English steamer, Fern Holme, Captain Ritchie, on a voyage 
from Baltimore to Shields, hung an oil bag over each side just for- 
ward of the bridge, while running before a southwest gale, with 
coy ee effect. The German steamer Colon and the American 
bri . M. Tinker tried the same experiment, with corresponding 
results, the oil being placed in and allowed torun out slowly. 
In November, 1881, the steamer Venice, from Savannah to Europe 
with cotton. was boarded by a sea when running before a northwest 

le. The captain resolved to heave to, but first oil was poured over 
orward and waste soaked in oil thrown over the bow to windward, 
after which she came to without any trouble. Later on she was put 
before the sea and ran without shipping any water as long as oil was 
used. Her captain tried the same experiment again in 1884, with 
similar good results. A rather curious application of the same idea 
is reported by Captain Amlot of the British steamer Barrowmore, 
which rescued the crew of the ship Kirkwood. On approaching the 
vessel in a very heavy sea he noticed that the water was much calmer 
near the Kirkwood. and discovered that the crew of the latter, which 
had a lot of canned salmon in her cargo, had opened the cans and 
poured the oil on the water, thus calming it greatly. Steaming to 
windward the Barrowmore dropped her lifeboat and then ran to lee- 
ward, picking it up, repeating the operation a second time and rescu- 
ing tweaty-six men. ‘to what extent oil is to be relied onis not yet 
determined, but in view of the above statements the subject seems to 
be of sufficient importance to warrant a careful inquiry to determine 
what oil is best and how it can best be applied, and also to dissemi- 
nate the facts among shipowners and seamen. 

The following letter, addressed to Capt. David G. Patterson, gives 
some information as to the best methods of applying oil, and when 
its use may be beneficial, by Mr. R. B. Forbes, an authority on sea- 


manship. 
Mitton, Mass., June 10, 1885. 
Capt. D. G. Patterson, East Boston: : 

Dear Caprain—Yours of the 6th, addressed to me as “President of 
a Board,” came last evening. I have long ceased to have anything 
to do with the Life Saving Service. except as occasional corres- 
pondent. The subject of oil on the waters has been of late fully 
discussed on both sides of the Atlantic, and much has been written 
about it. Two or three years ago at my suggestion the Superintendent 
of Life Saving Service of the United States ordered B. C. Sparrow, of 
Orleans, to make experiments. He did so, and made a very full 
report of the result, going to show that, while oil would prevent the 
sea from breaking in water of several fathoms deep, it had httle or 
no effect in preventing the breaking of the sea on a beach where the 
waves, being pushed up hill, must break on approaching the shore. 
I do not think that your plan would help you in launching a boat 
through surf, put it would no doubt be very useful in calming the 
sea when once clear of the beach. I inclose some remarks on oil, cut 
out of a late **Proceedings of the Naval Institute’ for May, Vol. IL., 
No. 2. 

There are bushels of evidence of the value of oil at sea, but none cf 
any value on a beach where heavy surf is breaking. 

ta scudding, in lying-to, and in lowering boats oil is of great 
importance. When a vessel is lying-to drifting it is only necessa 
to drop oil from the bow or the beam—it is not necessary to throw it 
to windward. 

I have recommended steamships to have a long spar running out 
ahead carrying a small hose, through which, by steam power, oil 
may be thrown ahead. This would only be good when the ship is 
going slow st a heavy sea; there are times when such a thing 
would be useful. But if steamers are forced by full power against 
heavy seas oil cannot be sent far enough to protect them. 

Some one has lately suggested throwing projectiles filled with oil 
to a distance by air or by powder, the idea being that on striking the 
water the projectiles burst. But I think that tbe projectile, if made 
of glass or anything that would break on striking the water, would 
be sure to burst ov leaving the gun. Another person proposes to 
throw glass ‘balls containing oil by means of a spring worked by 
hand, something like the machine by which shooters throw out 
imitation pigeons to fire at. On striking the water the balls are 
supposed to break. This appears to me more practical than the 
other, My general idea is that any plan for calming the sea must be 
simple, handy to manage and cheap. Complicated machines will not 


do. 

In 1858 I sent to La Plata a small iron steamer, jury rigged, as a 
three masted schooner. I put a keg of oil on the stern and one on 
each bow near the fore rigging, and I ordered the captain when 
scadding to bore a small hole in the keg at the stern, and when lying- 
to todo the same forward. His report was to the following effect: 
*T cannot scud her, she broaches-to and stays there when it blows a 
good breeze, and when hove to she drifts so fast that no sea comes 
near her. The oil keeps down the break of waves, no doubt of that.” 

I think oil dropped from a surf boat when running for a beach may 
be very useful in keeping down the breakers until approaching the 
shelving shore, then it must break. 

A fisherman at anchor on a bank may attach a bag of oil to the 
eable and pay out 20 or 30 fathoms, the bag being punctured will let 
out the oil slowly and prevent the sea from breaking on board. What 
do you think of that as a new idea of mine? 1am -_ _ yours, 

. B, ForBEs. 


EASTERN Y.C.—The chief interest of the Eastern Y. C. race 
off Marblehead last Tuesday centered in the performance of the Puri- 
tan. The course for all classes was a triangular one, as follows: 
From the starting boat off Marblehead rock, five miles east, one-half 
south, then five miles northeast, three quarters north, to starting 
point, five miles south-southeast. This course was gone over twice, 
making the whole distance sailed thirty miles. The weather was 
very favorable, and the yachts went over the course in the following 
times: 

FIRST CLASS SCHOONERS. 








Actual. Corrected. 
3 38 21 3 35 01 
3 46 34 3 43 25 
3 52 45 3 46 19 
407 37 4 07 37 
4 20 08 417 R 
SECOND CLASS SCHOONERS. 
41817 41317 4 02 15 
4 09 22 4 083 49 
4 12 46 4 06 12 
41113 41113 
TTERS. 
32 15 3 25 15 
3 54 01 3 40 42 
3 57 57 3 45 30 
4 00 48 3 47 55 


PELHAM BAY Y. C.—The first race of this club was sailed on June 
27, the course being from the club house at Pelham Bridge to Gang- 
way Buoy and back, 8% miles. Three prizes were offered, a silver 
cup, silver shaving set. and silver pocket flask. The entries were: 


Uncie Dave, Wake, Dart, Clara, Cygnet, Mist, Kathie and = Cc. 
The boats had a beat out and run home, with an ebb tide, the times 
bemg as follows: 

Start. Finish Corrected. 

RN sani oxic caus seecauasneas 2 37 16 1 45 13 1 44 25% 
Rc cada car Gonwebsvas anwansdexes 2 36 10 1 56 15 1 51 04 
ME cet icsViesadeadscaqaxdeuecenhas 2 37 15 2 02 18 2 02 18 
I occ cdudanackexesConadaouaeue 2 36 59 2 14 31 2 04 17 
Mii since ksi hea ecas ont ia aise Sede tal 2 36 33 2 30 07 2 20 08 
ca Sod epainnt aceane ada sehen ine 2 37 21 2 4 51 2 33 24 

oe did - = ——_ oe ©. was nat the jude to 

a misunderstan of the ‘ coming in bs iges 

. Dan and N F. Calvert. 





of Trustees as candidates for membership: 
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THE STILETTO. 





STILETTO. 


ACHTSMEN, steamboat men and the public generally have not 
yet done talking of Herreshoff’s latest wonder, the little Stiletto, 
who has made herself famous by an heur’s run on the Hudson River. 
Her appearance, as shown above, is most peculiar and totally differ- 
ent from the usual run of steam vessels. The hullis of the usual 
Herreshoff model, both ends very nearly alike. The construction is 
the same as in their other yachts, a very light but strong hull, a 
frame of bent oak well fastened to heavy keel, and garboards with 
two heavy oak wales on each side. making a very strong framework, 
which is covered with a double skin of white pine, with decks of the 
same material. The hull is divided by watertight bulkheads. The 
most peculiar feature is the upper portion above the hull proper. 
Instead of the ordinary deck and cabin trunk the sides are carried 
up, as shown, beveling slightly, hgh amidships and low at the ends, 
the curve being almost the reverse of the sheer line. These twosides 
each form a trussed girder, stiffening the entire hull, while the weight 
is mostly amidship. From their shape they offer little resistance to 
the wind. Her dimensions are: Length over all, 94ft.; beam, 11ft. 
(a proportion of 8 6-11), and depth of hold, 7ft. 9in. 

The engines and boilers are also of peculiar constructioa. The 
former is a compound, 12 and 21x12, capable of 450 turns per minute. 
Annular valves are used, cutting off generally at 5g. The weight of 
the engines is 4,275lbs., and they can work up to 450H.P. Many of 
the parts are of steel, the shaft being 4in. diameter. The wheel is 
4ft. diameter with 6ft. 6in. pitch, fourbladed. The boiler is a sheet 
iron box 7ft. square, set on a firebrick foundation; the upper part of 
this box tapers into the stack, like an inverted mill hopper. Inside 
the fire box is 6ft. 3in. square. Just above the fire is a row of tubes 
3igin. in diameter, running side by side thwartship., each tube being 
connected to its neighbor at alternate ends. Above are six other 
sets, decreasing in size to 14in. diameter, the second set running fore 
and aft, the third parallel with the first. etc., making practically one 
long tube, folded compactly into a small space. The upper or smaller 
end of this coil is connected with the feed pump, and the lower and 
larger end with the separator, a vertical cylinder 4ft. long and 18in. 
diameter, placed in front of the boile:. On this are the gauges and 
cocks. The water and steam entering here from the _— are ~ 
arated, the latter passing to the high pressure cyli:der. The water 
used continuously, the only waste being by the whistle or leakage, 
The water pumped into the boiler at the top of the coil, converted 
into steam as it descends through the,pipes, passes to the separator, 
thence to the high pressure cylinder, the receiver, low pressure cyl- 
inder, and condenser, and finally to the feed pump ane boiler, any 
loss being supplied by an injector. The heating surface is 615sq. ft. 
and the boiler works up to 160lbs. pressure. The total weight is 13,- 
637lbs. The consumption of coal is about 2ibs. per H. P. per hour. 
The displacement of Stiletto is 28 tons, or 16 H,. P. per ton, while the 
ratio of H. P. to displacement in the best merchant vessels is about 
3H. P. perton. Lightness and power have been combined to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and with corresponding success, as her trial per- 
formances have fully demonstrated. 





THE DUPLEX—NEMESIS RACE.—Catamaran racing is more active 
this season than ever before, and the question of centerboard vs. 
keel that is now involved lends additional interest to the matches. 
Another of the races made last winter between an old boat and one 
then building was sailed on June 23, resulting in a victory for the old 
craft. The Duplex, Com. Longstreet and Mr, en. has been favor- 
ably known for some time as a very fast boat, ile the Nemesis was 
built last winter by her owner, Mr. George Everson, The formeris of 
the usual model, with a centerboard in each hull, while the latter has 
two narrow and deep hulls with rockered keels, and also carries much 
less sail. The match was made tor $200aside. At 11 A. M. the tug 
Lyndhurst was ready at Bedloe’s Island with Ex-Com. Dilworth on 
board as judge. The tide was well down and the wind fresh trom 
northwest when the whistle blew at 11:26, Duplex going through 
Nemesis’s lee and making a fine start, with a long lead to ber credit. 
Running over to the Long Island shore, both passed out thg Narrows 
at noon, the;Duplex 5m. ahead,’and at buoy Bie. where they turned, 
her lead was 7m. 30s., the times being, Duplex 12:51:10, Nemesis 12: 
58:40. The home course was still a reach, the wind being more to the 
westward. Nemesis held her own and rather more on the new course, 
but at 1:15 her mast buckled and broke about the middle. She was 
taken in tow by the Lyndhurst and brought home, Duplex finishing 
at 2:15, her time being 2:43:42. Thus far the victories have been with 
the centerboard boats, but on the other hand the old boats have 
beaten the new ones, and the latter are yet far from their best trim. 
The gir, Mr. Stephen D. Field, has changed her name to Corsair. 


SOUTHWARK Y. C. ANNUAL REGATTA.—The Southwark Y. C. 
sailed their eleventh annual race on the 22d inst., starting at 10:30 
A. M. The wind was fresh from W.S.W. The follo boats started: 
First class, double enders—J. Bright, Maid, J. Mitchell, Emma Bru- 
gam. Second class, double enders—H. D. man, Start, Frazier, 
Mamie, Addie, J. M. Mayloy, Gertrude, Morgan. Third class, tuck- 
ups—Thos. Ledyard, J. J. Sheridan, Myrtle, Hugh Boyle, Frank 

ershon, Dad Fliex. Fourth class. tuck-ups—Amanda C., S. M. 
Morris, V. P. Dorp, Julia Dorp, J. Nobre, Joseph Jacobs, A. W. Bren- 
ner, A. L, Rivell. The different classes were started at intervals oc- 
cupying 30 minutes in all. It was a hard fight for the little fiyers to 
cope with the wind and the sea. All reached the lower buoy. how- 
ever, save the Amanda C. and Nobre, both of which upset, and the 
Boyle who broke her mast. The home stakeboat was rounded as 
follows: Ledyard at 3:52 P. M., Mershon, 3:56; Myrtle, 4:20; V. P. Dorp, 
3:54; Jacobs, 4:05; Rivell, 4:08; Brenner, 4:09; Senniees. 4:10; Ger- 
trude, Morgan and Addie, 4:37, with but two seconds difference in 
the order named. This was the most — part of the race. 
More rests with the men than the boats who snall win, and it is sur- 

rising how long one of these ‘water rats’ can stay under water. 
The race was asucces, as all the Southwark races are. The large 
and commodious steamer Warner accompanied the races with the 
judges on board. She was crowded, but harmony and good will 
prevailed throughout.—R. G. W. 

SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C.—A sooting wae held on June 2, at 
which it was resolved to offer Sir Ric Sutton and Lieut. Henn 
the use of the club-house and anchorage. The subject of the coming 
cruise was discussed, and it was decided to rendezvous at Larch- 
mont on July 3. The following names were ted to the Board 

illiam Gardner, he? 
H George J. Gould, W. Harry Motiey, William Caldwell, J. 
Cottoh and Percy R. Pyne. 








SOUTHERN Y. C. REGATTA.—The annual regatta of this club was 
sailed on June 23 on Lake Ponchartrain, near New Orleans. The 
course was fifteen miles, three turns over a five-milfe /riangular 
course. The entries were: First class boats—Mephisto, Alex. Brew- 
ster. Cabin yachts—Annie M., J. Marencovitch; Zoe, E. J. O’Brien; 
Katie, H. Dressel; Violet S , Sam Gautier. Cat-rigged boats—Carrie 
V., Carlos: Evelyn, John Phillips; May, R. L. Robertson; Juanita, 
R. Gage. Schooners—Rosa Astredo, John Astredo; Viola, C. Fallon; 
Mascot, J. McConnell. A start was made at 1:58:15 in afresh north 
wind, Evelyn being first, then Zoe. Violet and Viola. The order atthe 
end of the first round was: Annie M. 3:4334, Zoe 3:4544, Violet S. 3:50, 
Mephisto 3:5434, Katie 3:5914, Carrie V., 4:1144, Viola, 4:14, May 4:144, 
Evelyn 4:1644, Mascotte, 4:<334, Juanita 4:2414, Rosa Astredo 4:31%. 
On the last ieg of the second round Zoe took the lead, while Juanita 
and Rose Astredo withdrew. Thetimes: Zoe 4:40%4. Annie M. 4:40%, 
Violet S. 4:4044, Mephisto 4:4514, Katie 5:1144, Currie V. 5:18, May 
5:2144, Viola 5:2414, Evelyn 5:25, Mascotte 5:34. On the next leg Annie 
M. worked to windward and took her lead again. holding it to the 
finish: Annie M. 5:35, Zoe 5:37:1€44, Mepinisto 5:37:35, Violet 8. 
5:49:23, Carrie V., 6:29:35, Evelyn 6:31:40. May 6:34:30, Viola 6:39. Mas- 
cotte 6:40:15. The winners were: Challenge cup, Mephisto 3:39:2: ; 
cabin yachts, Annie M., 3:36:45: cat rigs, Carrie V., 4:31:20; schoon- 
ers, Viola, 4:40:45. Viela was awarded an aneroid barometer, Carrie 
V.,@ gold pitcher, and Annie M. a handsome epergne. After the 
regatta a ball was held at the club house. 


JEFFRIES Y. C. REGATTA.—-The second regatta took place 
June 27 off the club house, East Boston, beginning at 3:15. 
There were two classes, and they sailed over the following course: 
From starting line, leaving buoys in Back Channel, as they belong to 
No. 2; Governor’s Flats on starboard; No. 7, Castle Rocks on star- 
board; No. 2, Thompson’s Island on starboard; returning leaving No. 
7 on port, through Glades, leaving buoys as they belong, East Boston 
Flats, red buoy on port, black buoy on port, to starting line. 
start was from anchor. The Sea Bird got away first and ted all the 
way around, although the Topsy seemed to gain on her at one time. 
In the keels, although the Zolus was slow in getting away, she gave 
the Zeta a good race and came in only half a length benind. The 
actual time of the yachts was as follows: Centerboards—Sea Bird, th. 
21m. 15s.; Topsy, 1h. 23m. 42s; Phallas, 1b. 27m. 5s.; Ariel, lh. 31m. 
32s.; Spider, lh. 31m. 56s. Keels— Zeta, 1h. 25m. 49s.; Zolus, 1h. 25m. 
5te.; Hard ‘limes, 1h. 30m. 13s.; Lilly, 1b. 30m. 57s. There were two 
prizes given in each class, $10 to first, and $5to second. The judges 
were E. T. Pigeon and W. B. Pigeon.— Boston Courier. 

DORIS.—One of the new English racers mentioned in the Forzst 
AND STREAM of June 4 is Doris, 5 tons, designed by G. L. Watson. ‘This 
extreme boat, 38ft. 6in. stem to sternpost on deck, 43ft. over all. and 
5ft. 6in. beam, 7 tons on keel, entered in tue Royal Ciyde Y.C. matches, 
in the handicap races sailed under the new classification, giving 36 
minutes time to her rivals. In heavy weather, squalls and rough 
water she went in under gaff trysail, not only beating all her class, 
Oril, Leveret, Nancy Lee and Merope, by over an bour, but going to 
the windward of the 10 and 20-tonners in the same races, in a very 
heavy sea. Doris’s rig is uliar, a very low hoist and long boom, 
while her jib’and balloon jib are carried on separate stays. On June 
6 she entered again in the Royal Alfred Y. U. races, beating easily the 
two tried cracks Deivin and Shona, 

TARTAR.—This new catboat has lately been completed by E. A. 
Willis, of Port Washington, Long Island, who built the Cruiser. She 
is 19ft. lin, both over all and waterline, 9ft. Gin. beam, hoist 23rt., 
gaff 14ft. 9in., and boom 23ft. 6in. She will hail from Boston, and is 
owned by J. F. Browne and IF, L. Dunne, who will sail her in the 
Quincy, Hull and Dorchester clubs. Tartar is lapstreak built, with 
square stern and a large centerboard with gear for holding it uown. 


CAPSIZE OF A YACHT.—On Friday last the schooner yacht Vesta 
was sailizg in Salem Harbor, when the schooner Florence P Hail, 
from South Amboy, was coming in. In attempting to cross the lat- 
ter’s bow the schooner’s jibboom picked upthe yacht’: topping lift 
and capsized her. The Vesta now lies in five fathoms of water. Tue 
crew of two were saved by their own boat. The Vesta is not the 
famous old yacht of that name, but a newer and smaller craft. 


ACTORS AFLOAT.—Mr. J. H. Ryley will take his yacht Madeline 
to Boston, and use her there during tne run of *Polly.”” Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett has lately purchased the keel schooner Breeze of Mr. 
N.C. Nash. The Breeze was built by Harrington, at Bath, Me., and is 
4sft. over all, 36ft. 6in. waterline, and 8ft. draft. Mr. N. U. Goodwin, 
Jr., has purchased the sloop White Wing of Mr. G. N. Spinney, and 
will use ner as flagship of the Winthrop Y. C. 

GAETINA.—This fine little cruiser, described in Forzst anp Stream 
of April 24, 1884, 1s advertised in another column. She has proved 
herself an excellent boat for general cruising, aud Ler owner intends 
to build a larger one on the same lines. Tne model is that of the 
Penzance luggers, widely known from their qualities as sea boats. 
She would make a good yacht for two or three young Corinthians to 
spend the summer in. 

COLUMBIA Y. C. June 38.—Corinthian race over the club’s trian 
gular 15-mile course- with a‘loop” in it—and the sides of the tri- 
angle ran northeast along the east bank of the . iver, east and west 
over to the New Jersey shore. The “loop” in itsdirection was north- 
west from the club house and defined by two stakeboats, the outer or 
westerly one making the apex of the triangle. 

PELICAN.—A sharpie with this name has lately been launched by 
A. C. Brown, of Tottenville, S. I., for Messrs. Hine, of Woodside, N. 
J., for use about Vineyard Haven in summer and Florida in wimter. 
She is 41ft. long, 10ft. beam, 3ft. depth, with a cabin 13ft. long. ‘ihe 
foremast is 36ft. above deck, and mainmast 32ft. 

ACCIDENT TO 1HE UTOWANA.—On June 24,as the Utowana 
Com, W. E. Connor, was entering a slip on the North River with a 
strong tide running, she collided with Pier 4, carrying away bowsprit 
and head gear, but doing no serious damage. 

EAST RIVER Y. C.—The protest in regard to last week’s races has 
been decided in favor of the Mary Gibson, the old aliowance of 2min. 
per foot being sustained. 


CONCORD.—This sloop has lately been purchased by Com. H. C. 
Roome, J. C. Y. C., whose sloop, Linda, was lost on Sandy Hoox last 


fall. 
AMAZON.—Com. Beames, B. Y. C., has sold the sloop Amazon to 
Mr. H. W. Belcher, of Brooklyn. 


WANDA.—This steamer made her first trip under steam on June 
24, showing good speed. 
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Canoeing. 


: maven all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








CanogisTs are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu 
nications of interest, 


FIXTURES. 
July %8—Rondout C. C., Meet at Esapus Island. 
July 4—Bayone B.C , Regatta, Bayonne. 


July 18, 28—Western Meet, Ballast {sland, Lake Erie, 
July 24to Aug. 8—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


ECRETARY—C. A. Neidé, Schuylerville, N. Y. Candidates for mem 
bership must torward their names, with $2 for initiation fee and 
first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present the names to the 
executive committee. Money sheuld be sent by registered letter or 
money order, 


HOW TO GO TO GRINDSTONE ISLAND. 


WE commend to those canoeists who ask the question, “Why 
should I join the American Canoe Association,’ the following 
cirev!ar sent out by Vice-Com. Rathbun, showing what has been done 
on behalf of canoeists by the Association. Those who have traveled 
= or boat with canoes before the formation of the A. C. A.. and 
who have experienced the great trouble that always followed an at- 
tempt to ship a canoe, or to explain to the average baggage agent 
that it was not an ocean steamer or a canal boat, to be charged for 
accordingly, will fully appreciate the concessions granted to mem- 
bers of the A. C. A. by nearly all the transportation companies. 
While these special privileges are accorded to members only, the out- 
siders reap an advantage as well, as the influence of the Association 
has wrought a great change in the attitude of the companies to all 
canoeists, from which they also derive a direct benefit every time 
they ship a canoe. This year the arrangements have been entirel 
in the hands of Vice Com. Rathbun, and it is due to his labors thatall 
bas been arranged so successfully. We know of no similar trip that 
can be made for less than three times the expense of three weeks at 
the canoe camp on the St. Lawrence, the to al cost for members who 
camp out and cook for themselves averaging under $30, including 
living and traveling expenses, The special rates given above are 
only obtainable on presentation of a members’ certificate, and those 
proposing to join the Association must do so at once in order to ob- 
tain their certificates in time. The arrangements this year are better 
than ever before, and alarge attendance is expected. All of the 
officers have interested themselves directly to secure the complete 
success of the meet, and strangers making their first visit may be 
sure of finding all ready for them. 
To the Members of the A. C. A.: 

GENTLEMEN ~-I beg to advise you that arrangements have been 
made for the transportation of members, with their canoes and 
camping outfits, as follows: 

New York Central d& Hudson River R. R.—From the following 

oints to Clayton and return, canoes and outfits free: New York $10, 

onkers $10, Sing Sing $10, Newburg $8.70, Poughkeepsie $4.40, Al- 
bany $6.90, Troy $6.90, Schenectady $6.60. Amsterdam $6.25. Fonda 
$6.05, Syracuse $5, Rochester $6, Buffalo $7.25, Niagara Falls $7 25. 
Tickets will be on sale from July 20 to Aug. 8 inclusive, and will be 
good for return to Aug. 31; the regular membership certificates to be 
presented at ticket office. A special baggage car will be run through 
if a sufficient number start together from any one point. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the names of the agents at the points where the tickets can 
be obtained and all arrangemente made: Brooklyn. veo, W. Dixon, 
323 Washington street; New York, Geo. L. Baker, 413 Broadway, and 
Jarvis DeGroot, Grand Central Depot: Yonkers, A. T. Reynolds; Sing 
Sing, W. T. Lyon; Newburg, W. H. Weston; Poughkeepsie, W. H. 
Miller: Albany, P. H. Mann; Troy, T. C. Wilbur; Schenectady, Paul 
Ramsay; Amsterdam, Mrs. M. L. Cole; Fonda, I. H. Fonda; Syracuse, 
F. Gibson, at depot, and B. B. Brayton, city office; Rochester, I. C. 
Kalbfleiscn. at depot, and Lewis Schwendler, city office; Buffalo, John 
¢. Adams, Exchange Street Depot; Niagara Falls Depot and Cataract 

ouse office, F. C. B21den. 

New York, West Shore & Buffalo R. R.—On presentation of the 
regular membership certificates excursion rates will be given; 
canoes and outfits free. Notice in advance must be given to Mr. 
Henry Monett, general passenger agent, 280 Broadway, New York. A 
special baggage car will be provided if a sufficient number will start 
from any one part together. 

Utica & Black River R, R.—On presentation of the regular mem- 
bership certificates tickets will be issued from the following pomts 
to Clayton and return; canoes and outfits free: Utica, $5; Philadel- 
phia, N_ Y., $1; all other points in proportion. For further informa- 
tion address Mr. Theo. Butterfieid, general passenger agent, Utica, 
New York. 

New York, Ontario & Western R. R.-On presentation of the 
regular membership certificate, tickets will be issued at one fare and 
one third for round trip. 

Boston & Albany R. R.- No special arrangements yet made. 
Would advise addressing Mr. A. S. Hanson. general passenger agent, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh R. R.—On presentation of the 
regular membership certificates, tickets will be issued from the fol- 
lowing points to Clayton and return; canoes and outfits free: Niagara 
Falls, $7.25; Rome, $5; Charlotte, $6; Syracuse $5. (Canton via Cape 
Vincent, $2 for five or more). Tickets good for the continuous trip, 
going an. returning only. From Canton to Philadelphia, N. Y., and 
return; canoes aud outfits free, $2.50, 

Ogdensburgh & Lake Champlain R. R.—On rennet of regu- 
lar membership cercific ute, tickets will be issued from Rouse’s Point 
to Ogdensburgh and return for $5; canoes and outfits free. Tickets 
good from July #1 to Aug. 12. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company R. R.—Upon special 
application to Mr. I. W. Burdick, general passenger agent, Albany, 
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N. Y., tickets will be issued to Rouse’s Point or Mooer’s Junction and 
return at one and one-third fares; canoes and outfits free. 

Central Vermont R. R.—Special tickets will be issued on applica- 
tion to Mr. S. W. Cummings, ig passenger agent, St. Albans, Vt., 
to Rouse’s Point and Ogdensburgh. 

Fitchburgh R. R.—On presentation of the regular membership cer- 
tificates, tickets will be issued at one and one-third fare; canoes and 
outfits free 

Boston and Lowell R. R.—Applications should be made to Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, general passenger agent, Boston, for special rates. 

Grand Trunk R. R.—From all points to Prescott, Brockville, Kings- 
ton, Gananoque and return, one and one-third (114) fare. Canoes and 
outfit free. Tickets good from July 20 to August 12, Members must 
purchase full fare tickets when traveling to the meet, and obtain a 
receipt for purchase of ticket from agent at starting point, the 
secretary (Dr. C. A. Neidé) will then give a certificate of the number 
attending the meet who have paid railroad fare and who hold these 
receipts, the return ticket will inal ou presentation of this certifi- 
cate at one-third the regular fare. The return trip must be made by 
the same route as traveled by members when going to the meet. 
| ol ease from the Lindsay section can secure tickets from 

uly 15, 

Canadian Pacific R. R.—Return tickets at one and one-third fare, 
canoes and outfits free, can be secured by following the same course 
as explained in connection with the Grand Trunk R. R. Blaaok 
receipts and certificates can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Arrangements have been made with the steamer Magic to leave 
Clayton daily for camp at 8:30 and 10:30 A. M., and 1, 3 and 6:30 P. M. 
Fare twenty-five cents, canoes and outfits free. It is intended, if 
possible, to have a customs officer stationed at the camp, in which 
case Canadians arriving by the Grand Trunk at Gananoque can be 
landed at camp (without going via Clayton) by the ferry steamer. 
Fare twenty-five cents, canoes and outfits free. 

All freight for the camp should be consigned to Mr. I. Palen, agent, 
Clayton, who has kindly agreed to care for same until called for. 

I shall be pleased to assist in securing special rates over any other 
lines of railway or steamers that members may wish to travel over to 
attend the meet. 

Arrangements should be made as soon as possible. Canoes carried 
free are at owner’s risk. F.S. Rarasun, Vice-Commodore A. C. A. 


A GUNNING TRIP IN A CANOE. 


AND I had sold our canoe in the spring, so one Saturday in 
e August when we and our friend P. thought we would like to 
smell powder again, we found ourselves canoeless. However, we 
had set our hearts on going that night, and were not to be stopped by 
trifles, so we went to the different boatbuilders to see if we could get 
a craft that would suit us, and at last we found what we wanted, a 
fine double Peterboro, and just the right color,so we bought it and 
sent it around to our boat house. The next thing was to get our kit 
and provisions together, which took some time, as we had not been 
out that year, and everything was in disorder. We managed to get 
all our traps into the wagon at last and drove tothe boat house. We 
proposed to sleep at K— Island, three miles down the river, that night, 
as it was very late when we started. When we arrived there we un- 
loaded the canoe and pitched the tent, and then H. called out for a 
candie, P. said, *‘They’re in the grocery bag,’’1 looked for the bag 
but it was not to be found. Then, to our horror, P. said that he 
thought it must have been left oehind, as he had ordered the things 
to be sent to the house, and they must have got there after we left. 

Of course we tried to lay the Leame on one another. but it was of 
no use, it didn’t bring the bag, but we felt easier after it, a good 
slanging relieves a fellow. We drew lots as to who was to go back, 
and H. and I drew the long straws, so we jumped into the canoe and 
ep back. It had begun to rain and blow a young gale, so we 

ad a very hard three miles pull against wind and stream. Having 
got the bag we paddled back to camp. There was no light in the tent, 
which we wondered at. We landed quietly and walked up to the 
tent, pulled back the curtain, and saw a signt which made us open 
our mouths with astonishments. There in the middle of the tent sat 
P., white as a ghost, a revolver in one hand, and an axe in the other, 
a hatchet and a bowie knife stuck in his belt, and the three guns, 
cocked and loaded by his side. He looked for all the world likea 
traveling hardware and gun establishment. 

He told a woeful tale. Just after we left (he wasn’t sure how many) 
men had landed from a boat, surrounded the tent, and tried to pull it 
down. (I suppose they stumbled over the tent ropes.) Then one of 
them went to the door and asked if they could come in, he said ‘*‘no.”’ 
Then he said, **I put out the candle so that they couldn’t see my 
shadow to shoot at, and covered myself with blankets to break the 
force of the bullets. But I was all ready for them, I wasn’t going to 
die alone.” 

While speaking his color came back, and he looked fierce and blood- 
thirsty. e lit the candle and gave him some brandy, and soon he 
wanted to follow and massacre them, in the revenge for the fright he 
had got. H. and | then remembered that the grass was wet, and we 
might catch our death of cold in walking down to the canal, so, when 
he found he’d have to go alone, be remembered how subject he was 
to earache, and that wet feet always brought it on, and so decided to 
let them off just this time. 

We turned in and slept like tops, in spite of P.’s nightmare and H.’s 
snoring (I never do either, being a model sleeper, although malicious 
people say I snore so loudly that I wake myself, and am a very un- 
pleasant bedfellow when in a nightmare). 

Next morning we took our guns and shot a few plover. I got into 
a bog and lost both my shoes, and having to go through a dense 
cover to gct back to camp, hurt my feet so much that I didn’t feel 
much like walking any more that day, and persuaded the others that 
as there was a favorable wind, sailing would be both conducive to 
comfort and beneficial! to health. Then we remembered that we had 
no sail; however, ‘‘necessity being,” etc., we cut up some bags and 
soon rigged up a sail that was useful if not ornamental. 

The wind was strong and right astern, so we slipped along very 
fast, and soon arrived at our destination, the L. islands, or rather, we 
guessed at it, as we had never been there before. 

We turned into the first inlet we came to, and waded about in the 
mud for some time, trying to find the channel. At last I slipped in 
over my waist and discovered it. We wandered about among tre 
islands, knocking over a few snipe on the way, and at last found the 
camp ground we had been told to go to. It is a beautiful place, tall 
trees shading it, nice level grass, and a very good landing place. 

When we had pitched the tent and put things to rights, H. and I 
went off in the canoe to 3ee if we could Seoek over a few ducks, leav- 
ing = in charge, who made us promise solemnly ‘to be back before 

ark, 

We paddled about, not seeing a feather, till we got to a bay with a 
large marsh on one side of it, on the edge of which H.’s quick eye 
detected something moving. On paddling up to the.spot we saw a 
duck making his evening toilet. As he got up H. downed him. Think- 
ing the marsh a likely-looking place for ducks, | tramped it and 
bagged a couple, and as there was no sign of anything more and it 
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ae gettiug dark, we went back to camp and found P. getting dinner 
ready. 

After a good meal we laid around the fire and chatted. My teeth 
began to ache, but found whisky (taken in sufficient quantities) eased 
the pain very much, but affected my knees in such a way that I 
was obliged to turn in for the night. 

We were out at daybreak, hoping to find some birds, and just as we 
turned the corner of the island three black ducks flew over us. H., 
who was in the bow, fired and downed the leader, and then, without 
any warning, turned right around in the canoe, and, looking at us 
very fiercely, said he’d shot it. As we (nearly) always tell the truth, 
and he had still one barrel loaded and pointed at us, we agreed with 
him. We did not see another duck all the morning, but knocked over 
afew snipe. After breakfast we tried again, but ran out of No.8 
cartridges, and, as there was no game about except snipe, our No. 3’s 
were useless, : 

As we did not want to work hard going home we started at midday. 
In one of the inlets we saw a couple of black ducks; I paddled the 
canoe toward them, H. and P. getting ready to shoot. . wanted to 
get them both. and was aiming so as to be able to take them as they 
got up, when P., thinking he was going to fire, blazed away both bar- 
rels, H. not being abie to see through the smoke fired where the 
ought to have been, but they weren’t there (ducks generally aren't 
where you think they should be when you fire). After relieving our 
minds we went on. There were a great many sandpipers on the 
shore, so I landed, hoping to have some fun with them. But they 
were in the wrong places like the ducks, so I didn’t get any. I got 
my gun barrels full of clay, though, as I had a bad fall, and in fallin, 
my gunstock gouged half a pound (more or less) of skin and fles 
from my leg, taking a little trouser with it. 

A little further up the river we saw a flock of ducks close to shore, 
and were just going to let fly, when we heard a shout, and on looking 
around saw an old farmer aiming at us from behind a tree with an old 
match-lock. We began to feel pale, as match-locks very often go off 
when they shouldn’t, and tried to beat the record for a half a mile or 
so. I suppose they were tame ducks belonging to the old farmer, who 
protected his property in this alarming way. Our nerves were rather 
upset by this adventure, but as we thought he might follow us 
up we worked away without a rest four or five miles. We turned 
into a channel, thinking it would be a short cut, but found a boom 
right across it; however, as it was floating we managed to pull the 
canoe across it. ’ 

We got on very fast after this, and did the remaining fifteen miles 
in very good time. It was just dark when we got back to the boat- 
house, having had a most enjoyable trip. F. M. 


CANOE RACING AT LACHINE. 


HE first regatta in the Province of Quebec for canoes only was 
held at Lachine on Saturday, June 20, by the Lake St, Louis 
Canoe Club and was a great success, both as regards entries and 
spectators, the boat house being crowded. Single paddling race, 
three entries, won by George Auldjo, second, C.S. Shaw. Sailing, 
six entries; this was a grand race, ali kinds of canoes entering, Racine, 
Juniper, Herald and English’s makes were represented. The Lively 
Ann, one of English’s open canoes, sailed by Spencer Dowker, won; he 
is a fine sailor and champion of Lake St. Louis. Tandem race, tbree 
entries, won by Robertson and Stewart. This was tbe race of the 
day, and one of the best contested ever seen in Lachine. Messrs. 
Robertson and Stewart in Duchess, and Shaw and Shearwood in the 
Water Lily, kept neck ard neck forthe last half mile, and at the 
finish the Duchess only won by three-quarter of a length. Boys’ race, 
five entries, won by Amos and Force; second, Barry Brothers. Portage 
race, four entries, won by Shaw and Shearwood. Hurry scurry, won 
by C. S. Shaw; second, T. Stewart. In this race the contestants had 
to run 100yds., jump a 6ft. picket fence, go through water, then paddle 
200yds. Stewart was first in his canoe, and would probably have 
won the race had he turned his buoy the right way. The prizes were 
then distributed to the lucky winners by Mrs. A. Boyer, the very 
graceful wife of the worthy sercetary of the Lachine Boating Club, 
amid great applause. The officers were: Referee, R. J. Ross; Starter, 
J. G. Monk; Judges, A. Boyer, M. P. P.; Captain Howard, and H. D. 
Whitney. GEo, AULDJO. 


RONDOUT C. C. MEET, JULY 4. 


7 following quaint invitation, printed on coarse brown paper, 
has been sent out by the club. The meet will be held at Cod- 
dington’s Point instead of Esopus Island. Canoeists can take tbe 
Rondout sieamer: 

RonpovuT CANOE CLUB. 


Ye yonge menne whych are joyned togetherre inne ye guild yclept 
as above, doe moste humblie crave ye favour of yr companie onne 
ye occasion of ther annal meetynge, for ye bakynge of clampes, 
onne whyche occasion ye farocious Venus mercenaria wl be subjed 
to ye directe taste of fire and devourd by such as doe so desire. This 
meetinge wille be holdene inne a place onne ye river named Hud- 
sonne, known as Codyngton’s Dock, & tyme of assemblynge wl bee 
onne ye afternoon of Saturday, in ye monthe of July, onne ye fourth 
day of ye monthe, inne ye year mdccclxxxv. 

A boate propelled with a form of heated waterie vapour sometimes 
called steame, wl be inne waytinge atte Romer & Treimper’s Dock, & 
wl leave same place atte onne of ye clocke. wythe greate promptitude. 


SHATTEMUC C. C. RE 3ATTA.—The opening regatta of the Shat- 
temuc C. C., was held off the club house on Saturday. June 13, at 4 
P.M. The programme included one sailing race each for Classes A 
and B, one paddling race each for Class 2 and Classes 3 and 4, and 
one special sailing race open toall. There was a strong southwest 
wind and a flood tide. Class B, sailing, was won by Wilson S. Phraner, 
canoe Dingbat; sailing, Class A, by J. K. Hand, canoe Midget; W. M. 
Carpenter, canoe Dawn, won the Class 2 paddling race, and H. M. 
Carpenter, canoe Gypsie, the paddling race for classes 3 aud 4. The 
special sailing race was won by the Commodore. J. H. Carpenter. 

here was a first prize offered for eaeh race, and a season sailing 
prize, to be raced for everv two or three weeks until October. 


TORONTO C. C. SAILING RACE.—Messrs. Tyson, Nicholson and 
Neilson started on Saturday, June 20, for the second race for the all- 
round cup and the Newman medal. The wind was from the east, 
fresh to strong. Commodore Tyson's new fan sail got into a snarl on 
the word being given, and the other two had a long lead before he 
straightened out after them. This lead they gradually increased 
until at the finish Neilson, in the Boreas, was some three hundred 
yards ahead of Nicholson, in the Sadie N., and about a mile ahead of 
the Isabel. This is two wins of the cup for Boreas; five times is 
necessary to secure it. The handicap paddling race for the cup pre- 
sented by Mr. Fred Mason comes off Saturday, the 27th. 








HUMPHREYS’ 
Manual of all Diseases, 


By F. HUMPHREYS, M. D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 











LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE. 
ig Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... 25 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. «3 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults.....0. 025 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Co! 
Cholera Morbus, ‘omiting ... 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis..........0+e0« 25 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceacho...... .25 
9} Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. .2 


HOMEOPATHIC 

























sia, Kilious Stomach..-....0.. 2 
sD Oye pe ral i or Painful Periods..... 32 
12 bites, too Profuse Periods........03+ 8% 
13]Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... 25 
14isalt Rheam, Erysipelas, Eruptions. .25 
158 Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains.. 2. 
16) Fever and Ague, Chills, M 5 : 
17} Piles, Blind or Bieeding............ od 
19) Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. .50 
Whooping Congh, Violent Coughs... 60 
General Debility, Physical Weakness .5 
3 Kidney Disease.........cresseecereees ob 
jervous Debility......-.- ssesesves coeelbel 
rinary Weakness, Wetting Bed.... | 5 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1. 






PECIFICS. 


ists, or sent tpaid on receipt of 
oat aenys" MEDICLN: (0. 109 Fulton St. N.Y. 








FAC-SIMILE OF No. 4. 








“THE IMBRIE” 


BLACK BASS REEL, 


PATENT COMPENSATING ACTION, 


By which more than one-half the friction (necessary to all 
other reels) is obviated. Multiplies twice and has adjustable 
click. 


WE MAKE FOUR SIZES OF THIS REEL: 


BU Es cieis.cis ain: aleitinias 20yds. PI acc no ais seemed 100yds. 
Ne Ms os ces Se eeden 150yds. ME Saxena eatv creas S0yds. 


lf your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will net order 
them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 





None Genuine without the name of 


“ABBEY & IMBRIE, N. Y.,” 


Stamped on Disc. 


Man 
Exe 
awa 
built 


Pere. 
\23 =. 


Yael 
Spec 











NO TANK NEEDED. 


ALFRED B, SANDS, 


Plumber, Steam Fitter and one 
126 Reexmay St., New Yor. 





HIGGINS & GIFFORD, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Manufacture to order Yachts. Rowboats, Yawls, 
Excelsior Life Boats and Seine Boats. Two medals 
awarded at the London Exhibition. 3,000 boats 
built the last thirteen years. 





Sails, Tents and Flags. 


Special attention paid to 


English Cutter Sails. 


Sportsmen’s tents and everything in the shape of 
canvas made at short notice. Estimates cheerfully 


given. 
P. W. BERGLUND, 
108 DeKalb ave., Near Fort Greene, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 


Of every Description, For Sale or Charter. 
Splendid sea-going flush-deck steam yacht, 135ft. 
long. Handsome cruising steam yacnts for river 
and bay service, from 45 to 100ft. long. Steam 
launches of all sizes, from 17 to 60ft. Special atten- 
tion given to new work. Plans, estimates and speci 
fications carefully prepared and lowest figures sub- 
mitted for steel, iron or wooden yachts. 
FIELD & YOUNG, Steam Yacht Brokers, 
6 StaTe STREET, New YORK. 


JOHN HARVEY, M.1I.N.A., 


Naval Architect, 
241 West Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


All classes of steam and sailing yachts designed 
and : uilding superintended. 

Estimates and specifications. 

Designer of Volante, Rose of Devon, Sea Belle, 
Miranda, Catarina, etec., in England. Oriva, Bed- 
ouin, Wenonah, [leen, Surf, etc., in America. 














Steam Launcnes. 
Yacht Engines and small Steaunboat Machine: y of 


all kinds. Launches constantly on band. Send for 


free Illustrated Catalogue. CHAS. P. WILLARD 
& CO., 282 Michigan street, Chicago. 


E. L. WILLIAMS. 


Yacht Builder and Designer. Single-hand Yachts a 
Specialty. E. Ninth st., City Point, So. Boston, Mass. 


The American Yacht List 


FOR 1885. 


Published with the officiai sanction and under the 
——- of the New York and Eastern Yacht 

ubs. 

Contains a complete register of the Yacht Clubs 
of the U. S. ana British Provinces, with List of 
Officers, Names of Vessels and Owners, Dimensions 
of Yachts, their Builders, Home Ports, ete., etc. 

Also, Chromo-Lithograpn of 

CLUB PENNANTS D PRIVATE SIGNALS, 
COMPILED BY NIELS OLSEN, Steward N. Y. Y.v. 

PRICE, $3.00, 

To be had from the author, or HENRY BESSEY, 

Sole Agent, 47 Cedar street, New York. 


Two Beantiful Ilnstrated Books 
PADDLE AND PORTAGE 


Canoe and Camera. 


BY THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE, of Hartford, Conn, 


123 exquisite illustrations of life in the woods 
with map in each copy. 

The humorous as well as the serious side of cam 
life is vividly represented, while Mr. Steele’s we’ 
known artistic perceptions, and a most intense love 
= nature, has made the work all that could be 











SEven Eprrions of these works sold. Most popu- 
lar books in the market. Cloth. Price $1.50 each. 


A NEW MAINE MAP. 
The headwaters of the 


Aroostook. Penobscot and Si. John Rivers 


Compiled by THomas SEepGwick STEELE. 
The chart is 20x30 inches, printed on Govern 
ment survey paper and moun on cloth. Sent 
on receipt of price, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
39 Park Row, New York, 


























FASS. 


=". 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Eine E*ishingse 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 
Brass ith Balance Handles. first ity and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft , $1.25; 180fc., $1.50: 240ft., $1.75; 3 
ee ck as cta tee D 2 F t . 2 “.$ ds., 50 cts. ; 30yds , 7% cts.: 60yds., $1.00: 





600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. extra; nickel plated. 50 cts. extra. Brass 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on 
Aberdeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. 
Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5cts.; 2yds. i0cts ; 3yds., 15 cts. 
Flies, 60 cts. perdoz. Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 
$1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
money or stamp. SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE, THE MANUFACTURE OF 8 


Established 20 Years. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


MARS TERS, 


DEALER 1N 


Tackle. 


‘Oft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 


Click Reels, « : : 
ut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, 
rdoz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz. 
Double Twisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted,3 length, 10c. Trout 
9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bars Fly Rods, 10ft. long, 
Samples of hooks, leaders, ete., sent by mail on receipt of price w 
ELLED HOUKS AND LEADERS A SPECIALTY. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Co rt Street, Brooklyn. 


Put up one-half dozen in a package. 








THOS. H. CHUBD’S 


’New Style 80-Yard Nickel Plated Click Reel. 


Better Style, better Work, better Fivish than ever before. This Reel has 
Raised Disc, covered by Letters Patent No. 13,921, granted May 22, 1883, which makes 4 


stronger reel and allows room for a better click than the old style. 


We warrant this to be 


not only as good, BUT FAR SUPERIOR to any reel in the market at the same 
price. Warranted to give satisfaction or money refunded. Sent by mail on receipt of 


OUR HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO 
“Standard Henshall” Black Bass Rod 


Which has the endorsement of Dr. Henshall, and from the large number of orders received 


price, $1.50. 


this season, proves it to be the black bass anglers’ favorite. 


Length 8ft. 3 3-10in.; weight 80z. 


Send for Price List of Trout and Bass Fly Rods, also Rod Trimmings and Anglers’ 


Supplies to 


T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills Village, Orange Co., Vt. 





NEWBURGH WN. Y. 


‘WHHL HOA SUATIVLIAU HSV 


BROKAW W’F’G CO., 








A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 
a GUNS, 







AND 
s\ Hunting Clothing. 
= Send Stamp for Spalding’s Journal of 
Field Sports. 
108 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Machts and Canoes Lor Sale. 
FOR SALE. 


A Rushton-built double cruiser canoe, 16x31, bran 
new. Fully oaeer. Address E. M. JAMES, 
Manchester, N. H. 


Cutter ‘Genesta.” 


Send us 10 cents in stamps and we will send you 
an instantaneous photograph of the Genesta under 
full sail. CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO., No. 160 
Congress street, Boston, Mass. 











OR SALE.—KEEL SCHOONER YACHT GAE- 

_ tina, 35ft. W.L., 11ft.3in. beam, draft 6ft. A fine 
ernising yacht, in splendid order, and in commission 
ready for use. Can be seen at Oxford, Talbot Co., 
Maryland, only six hours by rail from New York. 
The owner wishes to build a larger yacht on the 
same lines. Further particulars see ForEsT AND 
STREAM, April 24, 1884, Address GAETINA, Oxford, 
Talbot County. Maryland, or Manning’s Yacht 
Agency, 53 Beaver street, New York City. 


Machting Goods, 


WASSERSPORT. 


SPECIALLY DEVOTED TO 


Rowing and Yachting. 
APPEARS WEEKLY ON THURSDAY. 


Price: 4.50 Marks ($1.06) pee quarter; 17 
Marks (#4) per year, postage prepaid. 

Sample copies to be obtained from the publishers 
of the FoREST AND STREAM. 

To avoid errors, the amount of subscription 
should be enclosed by letter in American po 
stamps, postal orders or by draft on German bank. 

Publication office of WASSSERSPORT, 


CARL OTTO, 
Berlin, S. W., 12, Zimmerstrasse 34, Germany. 





rhe Bat? 








Prices:—Traps, 
= SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


"The Bat? 
THROWN FROM A CLAY-PiIGEON TRAP. 


Has the advantage of a ball with the flight of a saucer. 
PRICE, SAMPLE THOUSAND, $10.00. 


TARGET BALLS AT REDUCED PRICES. <a 


We still manufacture our renowned target ball and the “ACME”? BALL 
TRAP. The best goods ever introduced. 
$5.00; Balls, $6.00 per thousand. Trap and bbl. Balls, $5.00. 





TARGET BALL & BALL PIGEON CO., Limited, Lockport, N.Y. 


Salmon Fishing in Canada |Chubb’s Game Pieces, 





We have now received our entire stock of Forrest 
& Son’s Salmon Flies, Reds, Keels, Casting 
Lines, etc., ete. We have everything required 
for the successful capture of sa/mon and trout in 
Canadian waters. American anglers can obtain 
their complete outfit trom us far below New York 

rices. 

Illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of postal. 


T. W. BOYD & SON, 
1641 NOTRE DAME STREET, MONTREAL. P. Q. 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


The Best Open Sight for Sporting Rifles 


IN THE WORLD! 

They are used on the Plaina and in The Rocky 
Moustains in preference to all others. Can be ad- 
justed to any rifle if description of rifle is forwarded. 
Call for iliustrated pamphlet, and read explanatory 
testimonials and directions. Discount to the trade 
only. Price of sights, $10 per set. F. W. FREUND, 
912 Bergen avenue, Greenville, N. J. 

















Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 


Shooting on the Run. 


ig: LYMAN’S 


Pat. Hunting Sight 


Makes a Syevies Rifle 
ee perfect. Address 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


A Handy Tool for Sportsmen. 


HENRY’S PATENT 


Combination Haft. 


It is the only haft 
or tool holder that 
carries the tools in 
the same end of the 


holder as they are used. No shaking 
the tools out into the hand to get the 
one wanted. The same motion that 
unscrews the instrument in use re- 
moves the cap that covers the sur- 
lus tools. No wrench to be used. 
t has a solid handle and can be used 
with a mallet. The tools are of Jes- 
sop’s steel and nicely tempered. 
Seat postpaid to any part of the U. S. 
on receipt of 75c. postal note. Extra 
Brad Awls, 15c. per doz. JOSHUA BRITTON 
& SON. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Try the new Seed Dry Plates. GEORGE MURPHY, 
Mercer street, New York. 























The finest ornament for a Sportsman’s 
Dining Room ever made. 
Natural ‘“‘Dead Game”’ under glass, and no more 
— than an ordinary picture. 
Will send per express C. O. D. subject to approval, 
on receipt of express charges. 
Send for photograph and prices. 


H. E. CHUBB, Taxidermist, 
235 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, 0. 





THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Successors to THz J. M. Brunswick & BaLKE Uo. 

and THe H. W. CoLtLenpER Co. 





waAREROOMS: 
Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 
oe ee prizes at every exposition where ex- 








TRIED AND PROVED. 
BILLIARD AND {0-PIN BALLS. 
CLOTH, CHECKS, 
Cues, Cue Chessmen, 

Tips, Dice, Keno, 
OHALK, Ete., DOMINOES. 


PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 
d Ten-Pin built and estimates 
Repairing done. Alleys an 


F,GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st., N.Y. 


Send stamp tor Catalogue of Guns, Re 
volvers, ite Powder, Seines, Tents, 
Mining Candles and Base Bal! Supplies. 





oo 


THE RIFLE. 


An illustrated journal for riflemen. $1 per year. 
A. C. GOULD, Publisher, 
4 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


4 PA PHLET of 100 pages containing a full 

account of all the principal 

Fishing, Hunting and Summer 2esorts in the An- 

Lakes region. mailed free to any wish- 

ing it. Address ANDROscoGGIN LakES TRANSIORTA- 
tion Co., P. O. Box 1467, Boston, Mass. 











AKES OF MUSKOKA FOR HEALTH AND 
recreation. Quiet private board on the lake 
shore at low rates. Write for terms to T. 4M. ROBIN 
SON, Box 186, Gravenhurst, Ontario Cap. 


AN are 


Paina A, at a 


462 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Tony 2. 1885. 





“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50, 


WOODCRAFT. 


‘““NESSMUK.” 


COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
umption. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been “in the woods” in Michigan, 
Sow ‘York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 


' book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 


author believes in “‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
‘“‘Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read ‘‘Woodcraft” 


BY 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


E E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments leit the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who “‘gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 
and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 
they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 
Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 
IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 
with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 
goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 
them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 


ANGLING TALKS. 


BY GEORGE DAWSON, 


S a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned frorh the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
eant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-tishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 

of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New. York, down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Associaiion. To read the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 


before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 


Price $1.00. 216 pp., cloth. 


Price 15 cents. 


Price $1.00. 





NEVV WMARLIN EFIE*L.E:. 


82 and .88-Caliber. 










ne ae 


2is= ‘40 1 
, BALLARD & MARLIN 


& MARLIN 


Penetration Nearly Double that of other .32 and .38-Caliber Repeaters. 


PRICES: 
24in., 74lbs., $22.00. 28in., 74%lbs., $24.00. Set Triggers, $5 00 extra. 


One great objection to magazine rifles heretofore has b2en that if one or more of the cones contained in the magazine were slightly shorter than 

regular, the mechanism would become clogged and the arm refus2 to work, frequently at a critical moment. This trouble is entirely obviated in these new 
uns by a recent invention patented by us. Even if one or all of the cartridges in the magazine should be half an inch too short the gun will work perfectly. 
cvery one who ever used a repeating rifle will appreciate this improvement. 


All MARLIN and BALLARD RIFLES have been largely Reduced in Price. 
THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 






ala pin = 
BALLARD 





Send for full Catalogue. 












> 
lots ::, |Hornbeam Rods 
ue A SPECIALTY. 
n° —_—_ 
z¢ | W. HUNTINGTON, 
eS WILTON, CONN., 
i) 





Makes a specialty of the manufacture of FINE 
HAND-MADE RODS of Hornbeam for fly fishing. 
Every fiy-fisher should have one of these rods, for 
whatever preference he may have these are the 
only thoroughly reliable rods, secure against break- 
age and capable of real hard usage. With one of 





PRODUCTIONS 







Send stamp for 








— Catalogue. these rods a sportsman may venture into the woods 

‘or @ season an e no other rod, and be fairly 

AMERICAN AR MS co. e sure of returning with it in a serviceable condition. 

103 Milk Street, = - Ee - _ BOSTON, MASS. As made from wood of my own cutting and season- 


ing, they are powerful, easy in action and full of 
endurance. For circular send to WALLACE 


Our “SEMI-HAMMERLESS” single gun now has a n-tivnal 
HUNTINGTON as above. 


reputation, and is acknowledged the best single gun in every par- 
ticular. The New Douole-Action Extracting Kevoiver is equal to 
anything in the market. Both are to be obtained of all the best dealers 
in the country. I have a few dvouble-barre! 
oem Fox guns lett, which I will seli direet to 
aa customers at half the 
™ original prices. Wonder- 
S fal bargains! 


FH. RAYMOND, Treasurer. | 












am 


a} SS? , 
3-Piece Fly Rod, Brass Click Reel, 
Ng ay yg CO TUE OEE icity espace Bet ot 





(Trade Mark Registered.) stpaid, $500. 8 Sample Flies, by mail, 25 cts 


‘ine Plated Mountings for Bait and Fly Rods, com 


A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 


An efficacious remedy (when used as a Liniment) for Burns, Cuts, 
Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is beneficial to the skin, is 
colorless and cleanly, and washer off on application of soap and 


water. 
PKICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


plete, $1.50. 3 piece Perch Rud, Brass Reel, &0fc. 
Linen Line, 6 Hooks to gut,1 Sinker and Float, 
complete, $2.00; by mail, postpaid, $2.25. 

To be posted in new goods, prices, etc., send fo~ 
our 1885 catalogue, 292 large pages, 4,000 illustra 
tions, sent by mail for 25 cts. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau St., N. Y. 
(FSR SOR SE NE ENRON NE SA ES 


TAYLOR'S PATENT 
Fish-Pole Holder 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, 
12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 


A . {JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, Boston, Mass. 
Pents: i sos. C. GRUBB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (“DOT’’). 










=, For use in boat 
fishing with poles 
and floats. Is a 
practical inven- 
tion which eve 
fisherman will 
appreciate. No 
fishing outfit is complete without one. For sale by 
the trade generally, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
50 cents. THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pa 








A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners; and besides this A B C teaching there are so FISHING RODS / 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the . 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 


subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 


Send your address to EDWARD SMITH, Pitts- 
ford, Vt., and receive in return price list of finest 


book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe | hand-made fishing rods for the money ever sold in 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


the United States. Mention Forest aND STREAM. 


TROUT 


AND 


BLACK BASS 
Fishing Tackle 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD'S, 


304 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 





Trade 


Registered ges Mark, 


SPRING ST£EL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 





Sparing STEEL— 
Dublin Limerick. 


Forged do. and tapered or eyed. 
Needle Eyed do. Double Dublin Fly 
Knobbed_ do. Hooks. 

Peculiar Eyed do. Hollow Point, Limerick 


O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles. 
Carlisle KirbyorRound CorkShape do. 


American Trout. Kinsey do. 
Chestertown. Sproat do. 
Reach Hooks. Aberdeen. 


Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. _ Virginia. 
Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, etc., ete. 
Manvfacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silkk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 

R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 
Wholesale Only. Established 1803. 
eR TAT RN RID ER EL ATCT A 





TROUT FLIES 


40c. Per Dozen. 


H. HH. KIFPE, 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


To Anslers! 


Send for Illustrated Price List of my Patent 
Landing Minnow Net-Frames and Neis. The best 
in use. Expanded and Collapsed as quickly as an 
umbrella with the net; on the frames. Carried in. 
an ordinary truvk. J. N. DODGF, 276 & 278 Division: 
street, Detroit, Mich. 


SEND NAME toGun“Or HexaconaL 
eae aaa oe SALMON, TKOUT AND 


W. 8S TRUMBULL, 
Potter Place, N. H. 
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GLOBE 
FLIGHTS’ 


The Globe Flight consists of a pasteboard disk, 5} inches in diameter, the center cut out 
to admit a rubber balion 2} inches in diameter, when inflated; 100 can be carried in a coat, 
There is no rubbish. They may be thrown from any C. P. Trap or by hand. They present 
a perfect mark, as the balloon is red in color and quickly attracts the eye. A single pellet 
of shot will puncture the balloon and it collapses instantly. Its use wi'l obviate all causes 
for dispute. They are all perfect, and fly from the trap perfectly. They will not break 


TLOUIS. 















ot publisher’s price. 








No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


unless hit. Every Flight guaranteed perfect, and full count. Packed in small packages, 500 
each. For sale by all dealers in sporting goods. Price #20 per thousand. We will pay $2.50 ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
per 1,000 cash for the Pasteboard and Tape in perfect condition at either of our offices. American Angler’s Book, Norris...........++++ 5 50 | Across Country Wanderer...... prtteeeeeeeeee. 
Meee ION OE 56 6 ckcseccdaccedeccdase 0c 2 40 | American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
a S Re re er ee as es adnaca deeidaaee 50 | Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan.............+++ 
Samples sent free. Send 4 cents for postage. Angling Talks, Dawson............ ......s.e++ Ge OCIMOM IIo. 3c. oc cacs ev dg sae sccadecasaes 
Angling. a Book on, Francis..............0+++ . 7 50| Field. Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... : 
Angling Literature in England............. ... 12%] Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
GLOBE SHOT CO C A BRAGG Mana er Black Bass Fishing, Henshall...............--- 3 00 COE, FW adn cdeicccsdcedevsckccnduece 
“3 . ? ’ e Bettie Amptied UGE... ..<.0cccccctececceccnes 2 00 | Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ............-.+se0+e++ 5 25 | How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
TERE: ITEZTACA GUN Elin inioime ccc * | Hor t became a portman one 
Pinang ie Ametions Waters, Se0ts....-- 2 00 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 







Fishing Tourist, Hallock. .........-...---++++-- 2 50 | Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 


BEST ENGLISH DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, | ining trun the fy, oreis 2000000000000 ‘Club. 
TWIST BARRELS. Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes..............-.++++ 1 25 | Instructions in Rifle Firing ................. ea 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells.............+- 2 50 | Rifte Practice, Wingate...............0-eereree 
$35. $50 to $200, Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing..........- 2 50 | Rod and Gun in California...................+- 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 2 | Shooting .... ........cccccccceccccrecscccceces 
Wyashe and Fryashyne............cccccccesssees 5 GU oii s dsevnsoncceccccsacxsse 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 | Shooting on the Wing.......... aaa euaacaeaad 4 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell...........-+ 200} _ B. Davenport, illustrated... ...........+4.++. 
Practical Trout Culture.............0. seeeees 1 00 | Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth................ 
Practical Fisherman...........0..ssseeeeeee , @90) . BMenbomned ledther. «2. .....5. 22s ccccssenccce 
Prime’s I Go a Fishing Spa. facauadeaaaeeenes 250 | Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
MINER 255 c5. sedacetaus vacancacas 150 — ens — DUM occ nce ccccncesccecenss 
5 OM” EGOS TIGMINE. 066 cocccccccesccccese 
ee ee 5 eee eee a 
No cecctehnatiancestdaimanainioes 80 | Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and pe The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 
Bivitighs Prowimces ...... coscee, . cece cocccce ie GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 





Walton. ’ fac simile of first edition...... 3 75 | Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. 


Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 


? 
BAKER. so BIRDS Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
a 7 wa paper, = ah ae anaes eno: degeassrases 
MOP... ccccccccccce coccccces 50 | Farrar’s Pocke' p of Moosehea © «ss 
Latest and Best Invention. err i e— wy | Rar este a? of map tak i 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 2 09 Gua a toe of the River Region 
Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding Bird Notes..........---++eseseeeeees seneeeeeees 1 = oar an in a Seer: 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, = mtn 7 PASE aaa als ona 18 00 | Map of Northern Maine, Steele... ...2220202. 2: 
ie CESS 4 00 | Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 





and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania 





Birds of the Northwest. ..........0.00+-s+eee 4 50 

ITH ACA GUN CoO., Ithaca, N. Y, Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... baa deaduaes 3 00 SPORTS AND GAMES. 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 | American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Coues’ Check List, pees ududeunecdieddccueedens 60 | Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.: cloth....... 
Coues’ Field Ornithology...............+.ses+++ a & Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 


Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, ‘ 









Holden’s Book of Birds, p@.............+-++0++ 


UP THEGROVE 





MANUFACTURERS Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 


rc sdicscciedcccdcacsnduccte Séeaees 










1s our Skeleto’ t ‘ hb 
eleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. Ganoe. Voyage of the Paper. Bisho 

























Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
CN ita sca uacindscddsasddake: ahuaseadecucas 


Toa od od ccccnwecncececaccscescssceese 
25 | Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 


Minot’s Land and Game Birds...... qaeedaaaaas DG Fee OO WO oa cine edtnccccndccecdescec<ces 
Rabe Ge Bia gc ce ccccccccécaccecscescese 75 | Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard...........-...-++- 2 00 | Laws ie of Whist, Cavendisb..... 
9 | Natural History of Birds.......0.220000000000. 8.00 | Quoits and BOWIS............0v0-seeseeeserres 


Ate meee ewes eee esses sees eeeesess Sei eeee 


Notes on Cage Birds, Green..............+2++++ 80 
4 00 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
15 | Whist for Beginners.............ccccccccecses 


s 
i ' ' Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
00 Ing all is Ing Ul 5 Lees he '. bre re ; vols. $12 each; ‘ KENNEL 
and color ition, 2 vols., each,.......... é ‘ , 
Wood's Natural History of Birds.........-.... ‘oe ee 
Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish Dog, Diseases Of, Hill. .... ........0.seeeeeeees 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. BOATING AND YACHTING: oe ae ee 
i Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
ASSORTED COLORS. A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water......... | 30 | Dog’Training vs. Breaking. Hammond........ 
ground the a Yacht Sunbeam a of Great Britain, America and other 
ing, Brickwood...............+- 3 ee es eis 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1% ona nia of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
ba ra ae t Building for Amateurs, W. P. 1 50 | Dogs: Points for Judging... ............se000+ 
WIN asi ccsecosacdacadecdecaccsseccecess Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; «doth............... 
THIS Canoeing in Kanuckia. -- 12 Bene and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 
Canoe and Camera....... .... ... 150! Dogs and the Public ...................000.... 





















The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
GLOBE suet COMPAy, 
MitapeLpHIA published on receipt 
auo 


TARGET.) Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman ’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


co eRe wre we Om eto 
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; A, 1 5, 
Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven rs 
5 Cruises in Small Yachts .............. co ao ; 
and Samples to pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop. mp ky y Soe 
Upthegrove & McLellan dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successful uae wren ee sees : > English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 4 
} day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to Paddle and Portage....... ..-..+..- scescace ce 2G an eee ee dais ; 
Valparaiso, Indiana. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. Practical Boat Sailing, Davies...........-...-- 2 00 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack 3 
-_ Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 1 Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands 7 
The Ex ann lt Ag, The Sailing Boat ............0-+ sseeeeseeeeees Wie DOG, We MONGONO. a oc scnccesc cadececeinc 1 
Zz Or, Poor. Vacation Cruising, Rothrick --........--..... 13 | Vero Shaw's Book on 
(Patent Applied For. c » ROMP... --eeereeceee F BROSOGOG.... < cccsesee 2 
PP os ) Yacht Designing, Kemp...............seeeeee- 25 00} youatt on the Dog 2 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. MISCELLANEOUR 
‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 50 
Adventures in the Wilderness wintaseeteee sees 1 5 Adventures of a Young Naturalist ........... 1% 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds......... se 75 | Amateur Photographer.......... 1 00 
— in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in = Animal! Plagues. Fieming........ -............ 4 84 
OI vn odccce ccecnigedas cuasccere seceeces Si Autelone and Deas of Anoka. 
camps in a Rockies, ieee se — ee nee 2 o 
amp Life in the Wilderness.................- . ee. 5B oases aacesocecccs ence 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50 prenetr is of Da ae le aisih 1 6 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1¢ Government Report.......... Se vaidasde ee 
Ce go ooo c. cic cu geccesccenecuacews 1 25 Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 50 
= to ous San eee Bens anddidddudadddeae 1 = Eastward Ho! 1% 
: Sven, aaaen : ‘3 DURIINIGE DN a n.ciap sacncccaninsaeiedenacennis 
ieeaiaaill a 8 Hunter and ‘Trapper, Thrasher a) ae een oe 
: = ———— Rustlings in the Rockies 100! How to Make Photographs............ bn 
Best Bass and Pickerel Bait Made. Ree A er eee enews socccenesaee 6 © 
7 : isin , HORSE. Insects Injurious to Vegetation... ............ 6 50 
Made in two styles, five sizes in each style (cut is size of No.1). Style A.—Dark feathers. black and Keeping One Cow..........-..seeessseeeeeteres 1 00 
yellow celluloid beads, gold spoons. No. 1, $1.00; No. 2, 85cts.; No. 3, 75cts.; No. 4, 75cts.; No. 5, 75cts. | American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 | Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
All five sizes, $4.00. Style B.—Light feathers, red and white celluloid beads, siver spoons. No.1, 75cts.; | Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 per vol..... . Liadde dadanadadaauas secs daaditn 1 50 
No. 2, 60cts.; No.3, 50cts.; No. 4, 50cts.; No. 5, 50cts. All five sizes, $2.75. Hooks are best bright steel; | Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols................... _... 30 00 | Mammals of New York, paper, $4; eloth..... 5 00 
—s directly to hook. Sent by mail on receipt of price, style and sizes wanted. Send for circular. | Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 1 2 
ention this paper. Ee"See advertisement of Nye Creaser next week. Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
oo wd ee 1 251 Natural History Quadruped................... % 
THE NYE CREASER CO., Monmouth, IIl. Horseback Riding, Durant. --..0.0..00000, 1 25 | North American Fasects sinsteated 1 50 
Ow le an 008 & FIGESO..... ccccccscs it. A e, SO eee 130 
AT THE Horses and Hounds.......:......... ... 80 | Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 250 
LOND ON F ISHERIES EXHIB ITION Horses, Famous American Race.... TF es a ac cudccccnccaxcusscdze duces 50 
"I" E> P.\e €oeor,-c€ eo, ss — } Horses, Famous American Trotting. 75 | Photegraphy for Amateurs a 
: — Lay oe xf — : 50 | Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. en 1530 
e e *s,Horse ining... 
Hexagenal Svlit Bamboo Fishing Rods | ssusfer wetor. ; 1 30 
Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel ; Management. "3 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded te any American for Split Bamboo Rods. Matture’s Stable Guide. am os i 3 00 
Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Rarey’s Horse Tamer....... .. 50] Sportsman’s Gazetter, lock. . 300 
Send for tist with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. PE ON I ann co cc csccccctcecceccences 20 | Studies in Animal Life, Lewis. . - 100 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 | The Cream of Leicestershire... af - 860 
Stable ement, Meyrick.................. 1 00 | The Forester, by Brown...... os Fkeceas » ese 10 06 
PREJU DICE IS A THIEF Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 75 | The Northwest Coast of America,............. 20 00 
9 ae on = Rome, — ena a 8 50 — ee oe ae Searacaaenneeresoenecenccenes 8 7% 
° e mehenge on the Horse, ican iD. e cal Atiag, 2 VOIS.......cccccccccseces 12 OV 
And will rob vou of many good things. 12mo........ vaniaasaentnataiscectiacecesscensce SORTER ok 10 00 
The Book of the Horse...............s.seeeeee 12 50 | The Book of the Rabbit.............. eednctesee 5 06 
Our cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. They have lately been improved, are not hard nor | The Saddle Horse............---+.+eeeeeeeees +. 100] The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1% 
dry. Will always smoke free and moist. Will not crumble in the ket nor “catch you in the throat.”’ | Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 2 00 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 & 
If you are not opposed to a change and cannot obtain them of your dealer, send to the manufac- | Wallace’s American Stud Book,.... .. ...... 10 00 | Wild Woods Life, Farrar... .......ccsesesseee 1B 
turers for a sample, Wallace's — qrotiing Begheer, 2 vols. 20 00 Wooderaft, eee meeadadeneacddd aaede & 
oodruff's orses of America...... ‘oods Lakes pccescocceccccsoconce 
Enclose Three Red Stamps, WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y, Youatt and on the eeereeeeereerreseeee.® 00 Youstt oa ee BOO teehee ~eeeeeeeee.e “Seese Ht} 
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CANOE 


—— ForEsT AND STREAM began a year ago the 
publication of a series of papers on canoe con- 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 





HINDS’ Wanted. 
BLACK-FLY 


CREAM, 





ANTED.—AN UPRIGHT ENGINE OF % OR 

1 horse power, with reversing lever, etc., 
suitable for — a small stern-wheel boat, in 
er. Address with price and 


C. C., widely known as an expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 
“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.”’ Mr. 
Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent oo among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
p aining to a novice an art initself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 


For Repelling 
















Insects, and protecting the Skin 
from Sunburn, Irritation 
and Infection. 


No Tar. 


Guens Fatus, N. Y., June 15, 1884. 
Mr. A. S. Hinds, Portland, Me.; 





Flies, Mosquitoes, Midges and other 


No Stain. 


DEAR Srr—I have not sooner acknowledged the 
receipt of box of ‘‘Black-Fly Cream,” as I desired 
to first test it; this I have now done on two fishing 
trips where [ found the Mosquitoes, Black Flies, 
Punkies and Moose or Deer Flies in great abundance. 
Although all these rests swarmed about tne, I found 








perfect running or 
jy2,lt 


loes, twoelk. D. A. TALBOT, Sioux City, Io. 
je18,2mo 


Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 


description to A. R. AMES, Liberty st., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 





WILD ANIMALS WANTED. 


I desire to purchase the following wild animals, 
provided they are young ones: Une grizzly bear, 
two black bears, one male American lion or puma, 
six to ten wolves and coyotes, six foxes, two buffa- 





OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB.1, MARCH 8, 
1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 


- The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 


canoes in general use, with their main features and 


dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 


are given, and in connection with them, such plain 


instructions in er as will — y~ _— 
e proper craft for his pur- 


to select intelligently t 


BOAT 


se, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 

ngs. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
object has been not: merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principles of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires, 
fs ollowing the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of acanoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders. aprons, 
and camp eutfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual constructson being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in sucha 
manner as tv make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 
printed on bond paper, containing the working 
drawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is illustrated by examples of various craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Sectch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 


loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 


the book. 
Pp. 168. with 24 plates of working drawings. 
Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and stream Publishing Co., 


a ae | 
MOOSEHEAD TAKE SC; 


AND THE 


NORTH MAINE WILDERNESS 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A thorough and exhaustive guide to the Sporting 
Resorts of Northern Maine. The Dead River 
Region, and the country around Monson, Green- 
ville, Moose River, Moosehead and Sebec Lakes, 
Katahdin Iron Works, the towns of the Kennebec, 
Penobscot and St. John Rivers, ascent of Mount 
Katahdin, etc., are plainly treated. Contains the 
Game and Fish Laws of Maine. cost of Excursions 
and Tours, also alarge amount of other valuable 
information for the camper and tourist, and a large 
map of the Wilderness Region of Maine. 

256 pages, 36 illustrations. Price, paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price by 


JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS 


NEW. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 
Reliable Compass 


OOMBINED. 
ickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
ne onda, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N: Y. P. 0. 











the Cream a perfect preventive against their bites 












































cleanly and not disagreeable. 
Yours truly, A. NELSON CHENEY. 





Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 
SOLD BY DEALERS IN SPORTING GOODS. 


Harlows Angler's Gomlor'. 


of 25 cents, Usual discount to the trade. 


N. S. HARLOW, Druggist, 
BANGOR, ME, 


st, N.Y. Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey st., N. Y. 


The English ‘* Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, anc 
Every Frid ae can lio, price 2d 
ve ay, , folio, price 2d. 
velune VI. commennen with io ouaber for 
January 7, 1882. 
Eprror—R. B. MARSTON 


Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) tc 
any address in the United States. 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
= at the above rate. U.S. postage stamps cap 

remitted, or money order payable to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains special articles on all fresh and salt 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; — from ae ae: fishculture and 
natural h we where to ; angling notes and 
i angling exchange column; notices of 

hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

Acopy of the current number can be had 
free by ——. six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars- 
ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
among auglers and country gentlemen in ali parte 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindrea 
ound meas 4 os littl is b- 
“-_ r and gayer little ris not pu 

lished.” — Mayfair. _ ¥ 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Time: 
and all the best papers. 

One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels ana 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof one eons 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and other 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements add to a well-to-do class in all parts 
of the eountry and abroad. 
Office—12 and 13, Fetter-lane London 








PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


he only 
atcan be used 


h 
succesfull 


The Tropicals (dry 
Ss) are t 
y in warm 


plate 
weather without ice 





ones t 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





Double Blade 
Hunters’ Hatch- 
ets. Best material 
and workmanship; 
polished. 

Price, $1.50. 

Send stamp for 
photographs to the 
manufacturer, E. P. LORD, 10 
Dexter Place, Cleveland, O. 


WARNING! 


As parties in the East have put on the market a 
borrible-toned imitation of my Duck Caller, this is 
to notify all sportsmen and gun dealers that none 
are of my make unless stamped ‘‘F. A. ALLEN, 
Monmouth, Ii.” And I will prosecute all parties 
selling such villainous goods as of my manufacture. 

F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, [lL 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00, : 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 














when it was applied to face, hands, ears and neck. 
For many years I have sought after the msect re- 
“owe gaa and have tried all manner of compounas, 

ut yours is the most thorough, at the same time 












The long approved, surest safeguard against mos- 
quitoes, black flies, etc. Recommended by Com- 
missioner of Fisheries and Game for State of Maine. 
New style. Larger boxes. Sent by mail on receipt 





“Feepellene.,’’ 


An infallible preventive of the attacks of Mosqui- 
toes, Black Flies, Gnats aud all other insects. Neat, 
clean and easily applied. Contains No TAR, will not 
stain nor injure the skin, easily washed off. may be 
carried without danger of leaking or spilling. Price 
25 cents per box. Agents—T. J. Conroy. 65 Fulton 





| Kor Sale. 


SALMON ANGLING. 


THORNE, St. John, New Brunswick. jel1,4t 


CARIBOU FOR SALE. 


large moose and caribou heads. All well mounted 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. je18,5t 


SALMON POOLS. 


For lease for the season, three pools on Resti- 
gouche River. Apply to RICHARD PARKER, 
Campbellton, New Brunswick. je25,2t 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE, FOR ‘RIFLE, D. B. 
shotgun, light double or single harness, three 
yard-broken pointer pups, 7 mos. old, rabbit and 
foxhourds, bulldogs, ete. FRED. WALKER, Sid- 
ney Center, Del, Co., N. Y. jy2,1t 


The Still-Hunter, 


iW. 

T. 8. VAN DY BE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 








Yu the Stud. 
Kalmia Kennels. 


Address SAMUEL EDEN, Supt., Huntington, L. I. 


sees rough-coated sheep dogs (collies) in the 
stud: 

FOXEY, English Kennel Club pe ag No. 11,841, 
4 yrs. old, color golden sable and white. Fee $25. 

SABLE, English register 11,852, 4 yrs. old, color 
dark sable and white, sire champion Charlemagne, 
No. 10,691. Fee $25. 

STREPHON, born June 9, 1884, sire champion 
Eclipse, No. 12,949; dam champion Flurry, No. 
10,736. Fee $35 and choice of litter. 

Puppies for sale out of imported bitches, from 
$25 to $75, according to age and breeding. 


Champion Collie of America. 
BEN NEVIS. 


* (A.K.R. 1565) 
Champion Eclipse—Meta (A.K.R. 1134). 


Winner of the championship and special for best 
collie at Philadelphia bench show, 1845. For stud 
fee and other particulars address 
m%.3m J.D. SHOTWELL, Box 18, Rahway, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Champion pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; Ist and spe- 
cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEUN (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 

Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 


Champion Irish Setter Gleecho. 


Stud fee, $25. Sire of more ra winners than 
any Irish setter (at same age) living, and & grand 
field dog. Send stamp for pedigree, list of winnings 
of himself and progeny, etc. Elegant life-like 
photos of Glencho’s head, 50 cents, Glencho pup- 
pies for sale, W. H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. 

jy2,imo 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificent field dog and winner of 
241 » 18 mos. class, N. Y., 1883. Stud fee moderate. 
WAI TER B. PEET, Station M., New York City. 

jan22,3mo 


OMITE TE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field ers Fee, $25. 
For Sale—-Puppies, by Chief. Stock and field 
uality of dams teed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
'e street, Hoboken, N. J. 


LACK PRINCE. 


Black lel; at the stud: 14 prizes. Fee $15. 
A. 0. W. P. O, Box 1483, N, Y. Clty. te 























Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles, 


Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
= for sale by W. Gipsons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fendi stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 





A few rods can obtain angling privileges for sal- 
mon and trout on the Bonaventure Kiver, Que- 
bec, after 5th July next. This river empties into 
the Baie Chaleur, and can he reached in a few hours 
by steamer from Dalhousie on the Intercolonial 
Railway. Applications to be made to W. A, 





One pair (male and female) caribou; also a few 


and good specimens. THOs. I. EGAN, Box 141, 





Hu the Stud. 


ENGLISH CHAMPION 
BULLDOG 


GLADSTONEKOFF. 


BRINDLE BULLDOG. 


Winner of eight silver cups, five champion medal 
and number of first prizes at first-class shows in 
England. Considered by bulldog authorities best 
dog ever coming to America. 

Fee $50 for Service. 






















Address 
J. P. BARNARD, JR., 


23 Myrtle street, Boston. 





IN THE STUD. 


GRAPHIC. 
(K.C.S.B. 13,666). 
Champion Pointer of Fngland. 


Whelped April 15, 1881. Imported May “, 1885. 
Services limited to two approved bitches per 
month till Oct. 1. Fee, including best care at ken- 
nels and express charges, $100 Address GRAPHIC 
KENNELS, Lynch’s Station, Campbell Co., Va. 
jy2,3mos 





PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
AN TiC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
A. S. HOFFMAN, 
Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 





Champion Nevison. 


The acknowledged best mastiff in America. Win- 
ner of 42 champion and first prizes. Sire of win- 
ners. Fee $50. C. H. MASON, 255 West Twenty- 
second street, New York City. je25,tf 





The Rennel. 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 

Treland, is opens to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, pine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 





CHAMPION BRED ST. BERNARDS, 
CHAMPION BRED ENGLISH PUGS, 
Enclose stamp. CHEQUASSET KENNELS, 

Lancaster, Mass. 





R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 
well broken pointers and setters, also “—- 
boarded and broken, satisfaction ee Ad- 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, . Sept22,tt 





Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed. Address with stamp, 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 








OR SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 
several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice grey- 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUMMELL, 
Denver, Col. apl16,tf 


DOG DO YOU WANT TO BUY A FINE 

e bred dog of any kind? If so write 
and name the kind you want. EDMUND MAURER, 
1026 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR DOG’S PICTURE. 








by anexperienced crayon artist. Prices reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. M. LEWIS, care Forest 
and Stream. 


OOK YOUR DOGS FOR MY, COMING TRIP, 
which will be a grand one for young dogs on 
quail, woodcock and partridge. The best of refer- 
ence furnished. H. A. SAUNDERS, Elm Grove 
Kennels, South Norwalk, Conn. je18,4t 








OR SALE.—ENGLISH PUG PUPPIES, OUT OF 
my imported Mollie, Lord Willoughby strain; 
price reasonable. In the Stud—Mastiff dog Cesar 
‘A.K.R. 12), imported. For terms address Western 
Reserve Mastiff and Pug Kennels, Palmyra, Portage 
Co., O. C.F. WILSON, Prop. ye25,2t 





UPS FOR SALE, BY ARGUS EX BEAUTY, A 
rare field bitch; dogs $35, bitches $25. Apply 
to B. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, Ss. 





OR SALE.—NATIVE SETTER DOG RING, 3 
yrs. old, good hunter and staunch, color black 

and white; altogether a desirable dog. Price $40. 
Or will exchange for a good double-barreled No. 12 
breech-loading shotgun; give maker, weight and 
catalogue price when new. POTTINGER DORSEY, 





THE SETTER, 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Oo, 





me 


